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TUB, 
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BOOK IIL 



Jono and Minerva, liavinii; onnsuUed togetlier how thej may 
Utat aid the Argotiaulii iu tiieir enterprise, resolve to appljr 
to Venos. — They persttade her fo Mud Capid to iospire 
lledoi with lovo for Jasoa. That hero, with tho sona of 
PliijxaB, preaontiBg lumaelf before ^tea* demaods of him 
the golden fleooe. — The monarcbi enraged at this bold ap* 
plication, propounds treraendaos, and, as he thought, iaft** 
practicable tasks, as the means of obtaining the flecre.— 
These were, to yoke the bulls breathing fire. — To sow the 
dragon's teeth, and reap the harvest of armed men. — In 
the mean time, Venas linds Cupid placing at dice with 
Ganjmedo*— She biibos h«r son with a ooaple of golden 
balla, to cooperate in the deaign of inflaming Medea wttii 
]ovo*"^Tbe passion and mental confliota of that princess 
are deacribed*«-Sbe resigns heraelf wholly to the dominion 
of love ; and, tinder the influence of that emotion, deter- 
mlues to assist Jason in liis enterprise. — She has an inter- 
view with tlie young hero at the temple of Hecate. — She 
tarnishes him with a certain medicamenti composed of en- 
chanted herbs and drags ; by which he sboold be enabled 
to endnro the Berj breath of the bnlla.^And inatraeta him 
bow he is to oondnct himaelf, ao as to avoid the fnrj of tho 
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eartliborn brothers, who were to spriiig op from the dragon's 
teeth. — The fatal day arrives. — Jrsoo, duly instructed and 
prepared, enters on his task with nlacrity. — Description of 
his yoking the bulls, compelling them to work, and sowing 
the drtigoii s teeth.— -The barvejit ul armed men apriogs up. 
— ^JiMNiy as he bad b0e0 pmiooalj inttrnctedt throwi t 
itooe among them. — Tbej bagto to fight, and deitroy eaoli 
otbas.— Jaion extenninates the svrfivori* — ^iBctesbdialda 
tba toeaa with rage and despair* 



Come, Erato', sweet parent of the song, 
That tell'st the feehngs of the* enamour'd throng. 
Relate how Jason, fnm that Colchian shore. 

The fleecy treasure to Thcssalia bore : 
While ait till Love to Pallas lent his aid, 
Aud gentle phrensy tired the royal maid* 
The tender wars of Venus are thy care. 
Thy melting munbers sooth the yirgia &ir; 
O soft Instorian of the loyer^s flame, [name. 
Hence ciro thy songs, and hence the' endearing 

Yet undetermined on their future way, 11 
The Grecian band concealed in sedges lay. 
Meantime the daughter and the wife of JoTe 
Consult, sequestered from the powers aboye; 
When to their fragrant chamber liiey repair'd, 
Nut Jove himself their sacred counsels siiared; 
The con vers ( tirst from royal Juno moved, 
Anxious to learn what wisdom's power approved. 

* Daughter of Jove, what purpose fills thy mind 7 
Say, what expedient can thy wisdom find? 20 
What soothing speech from stem .XStes gains 
The fleece of gold ? what stratagem obtains ? 

' Tlie mnse who presided over love and poeirj, so called 
fiuiu the Greek word, flroo. 
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fierce as he is, much labour it will ask. 

But shall immortals shun an arduous task?* 

She ceased, and Pallas thus—' Revolving 

thought 

Already with the favourite theme is fraught. 
From scheme to scheme I turn my doubtful mind. 
Yet none propitious to the Greeks I find/ 

She paused ; and both upon the pavement keep 
Their glances fix d, in meditation deep. 30 
Then Juno — * Let us seek the queen of charms, 
And gain her son to lend his powerful arms; 
Let him inflame the fair Medea*s heart; 
Philtres she knows, and many a magic art 
His gentle weapons shall invade her rest, 
And love for Jason fill the' enamour'd breast; 
The slave of fond desire, she may unfold 
JExpedients, that shall win the fleece of gold/ 

Minerva with the prudent speech accords. 
And thus replies, in soft and gentle words-*— 40 
• My sire produced me, of impassive kind; 
Love's fond artillery never touch'd my mind. 
Unskiird I am, in amorous hopes and fears ; 
Yet if this engine of such force appears. 
Let knowledge still o*er inexperience sway ; 
I freely follow where you point the way.* 
They sought the palace of the Cyprian queen ; 
A spacious pile, where Vulcan's hand was seen. 
The beauteous bride when sovereign Jove bestow'd. 
His choicest skill the' impassion'd workman 
show'd 60 
The courts they pass'd^and found theportals closed. 
Where the fond spouse his bridal bed disposed. 
With fairest hands the goddess ih clc'd the bed; 
To wonted labours while her husband sped. 
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His forge, hit anvil, and the* erratic isle, 
Inyite him early to the scene of toil, 
Where all the wonders of his art he made. 

Recesses deep, that cavern*d fires pervade. 

Full opposite tlie portal, on a throne 
That pircled round, the goddess sat aloae« 60 
Her tresses floated on her shoulders fair, 
A comb of gold.adjusts her radiant hair. 
The queen of beauty then her cares bestowed. 

In hraicls prolix to weave her locks, that flowM 

Like streaming suuslune. When her guests she 
view'd, 

The pleasing labour she no m<>re pursued. 
She bade them enter, and with courteous grace. 
Sprang from her seat to give the strangers place. 

Reclined, the heavenly visitants beside, G9 
Her careless tresses iii a knot she tied, [heart. 
Then with soft smiles that search the throbbing 
And gentle stings, and secret wishes dart^ 
^Say, honour'd goddesses, what counsel spzinga? 
After long absence what occasion brings, 
L'ii wonted favour, to the queen of love. 
The lirst and chiet of deities above?' [art 
* We feel the sarcasm, though conceald with 
(Juno replied), but grief invades the heart* 
In Phasis' stream the ship of Jason lies, 79 
Allured by hopes to make that liccce his piiije. 
From Grecian shores he leads a gallant band; 
Unequal eontiicts the bold youths demands 
For all T fear, for iBson's otfsprmg most ; 
O shall the flower of warlike hope be lost? 
No, should fhe youdi to Stygian glooms descend^ 
My care should follow, and my arm defend. 
E*en should he try to loose from bands of steel 
That wretch Ixion, he my aid should feel. 
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Sball haughty Peiias mark, with in^us soom, 
My frustrate TeDgeance, and my shrine forlorn ? 

And shall not, then, the' atrocious tyrant dread 
The tate iuiijendinir o er his guilty lu ad? 92 
Not from caprice my care of Jason liows ; 
His piety thy stream, Anaurus, kitows. 
Returning from the chase, when ail around 
The snows lay white on every rising ground, 
And roarinp: torrents, from the mountain roird, 
O'erspread tlie plain, in shape deform <1 and old, 
With helpless seeming, and with piteous strain, 
I proyed his feeling heart, nor proved in vain. 100 
He bow'd his shoulders to my weight, and bore 
Safe through the deluge and the torrent's roar. 
O deed humane! recorded in my mind, 
No conmion recompense it claims to find. 
But punishment and recompense demand 
Alike concurrence from thy gentle hand/ 

She ceased* The novel language and request 
Fill'd with amazement Cytherea*s breast ; 
And veneration mix'd with secret shame, 
While regal Juno used the suppliant's luuno. 110 

' Goddess revered (she said, in accents kind). 
Depraved and reprobate were Venus' mind, 
Dare she presume thy wishes to despise. 
For word or act that in her province lies. 
Poor, poor auxiliaries are hands so weak; 
But task them freely. No return I seek.* 

With prudent answer Juno then proceeds — 
* Nor strength nor force our present purpose needs* 
A peaceful influence with thy son employ. 
That mighty arbiter of pain and joy. 120 
At thy persuasion let him wing the dart, 
And love and Ja^n touch Medea's heart. 

b2 
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Thas may the Minyae fisd a powerful aid; 
For artful wiles endow tfie rojral maid. 
Thus may tlioy safely reach lolcus' shore, 
And gain the fleece that shiaes with golden orow 
Then Venus to the Goddesses repUed — 

* Your influence sooner would that urchin guide ; 
Tot, shameless though he is, and unconfined, 
Some touch of reyerence might affect his mind. 
Of me regardless, with rehictant scorn 131 
A mother s riile the wayward imp has borne. 

In bitterness of grief, and passion's glow. 
Oft have I thought to break his shafts and bow. 
For, swoln with pride, at chastisement he spurns ; 
And menaces to reprimand returns.' 

1\ ith smiles the Goddesses her plaint attend. 
And meaning glances on each other bend. 

In mournful notes resumed the queen of love-— 

* I find my sorrows your derision move/ 140 
Why weary others with my plaintive tone? 

No ; let me weep in silence and alone. 
Though secret anguish on my bosom prey. 
Yet, where I can, your wishes I. obey. 
Whien softest blancUshments assail his breast. 
My son may grant a parent's fond request/ 

Then Juno pressed her soft and polish'd hand, 
And spake with soothing smiles and language 
bland — 

^ Perform the' appointed task with gentle art; 
Kor let contention agitate thy heart. 160 
Indulge thy son. A pareni^s wish will find 
Short opposition from his playful mind.* 

The Goddess ceased, and from her st at arose, 
^\ ith her returning , virgin Pallas goes ; 
While o'er Olympus, and the realms above. 
Fair Venus seeks the fleeting power of love. 
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Sacred to Jove where spread the flbweiy ground. 

The little deity his mother found. 
Nor found alone — the Phr\ t> iau boy ' was there. 
Whom Jove translated to the starry sphere, 160 
Struck with his beauty. Them, as suited boys. 
At golden dice the careless hour employs, 
Mmion of fortune, in exulting mood, 
On tiptoe raised, the wanton tyrant stood. 
His left hand grasp'd the winnings which he 
His wealth securing to his ivory breast, [press d^ 
Pelirious sweetness from his glances flow'd. 
And o^er his cheeks translucent colour gloVd. 
Near him with bending knee the' opponent stands. 
Two dice alone remain within his hands. 170 
His heart tlie conqueror's mirthful triumph stung; 
Htis drooping head in silent grief he hung. 
Now Ihe two dice, that of his store remain'd» 
That urchin god» by lucky chance, has gained- 
With empty hands in deep despairing trance, 
He turn'd, nor saw the queeu of charms advance. 
She stood before iier son — she press d his cheeks; 
And thus, with sweet insinuation, speaks — 

* Why, wayward urchin, that malicious smile? 
What thoughtless victim does thy craft beguile? 
Thy mother brings thee an appropriate task ; 
Nor yet, without reward, thine aid I ask. IB? 
Indulge thy mother ; and 1 give my boy. 
What once to Jove belongM, a beauteous toy* 
To him an infiint in the* Idaean cave. 

His nurse, Adrast6^, the bright plaything gave, 
A polish'd sphere. And never, from the flame, 
Or skill of Vulcao, sweeter trmket came. 

^ Gaajmede. 

* Adraste or Adrwiea, together with Ida, was the norse of 
Jove in Crete, 
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ThevarioiuciielesaieofbaiiiiBh'dgold; 189 

Two swelling curvatures round each are rolled. 
The joinings are conceard w ith skill profound. 
And over each is pale green ivy bound. 
Launched from thy hand, in fields of ether bright. 
That starlike orb will draw the train of light. 
The prize is thiney if thy sttccessful art 
- With love for Jason fills Medea's heart. 
Send forth thine arrows, let her feel thy sway; 
Nor be the favour lessened by delay.' 108 

The goddess paused; thehoy,withravish'dearo» 
The task proposed and promised payment hears^ 
The gathered playthings 4rom his grasp he flung, 
Then to her robe with both his hands he clung. 
Her kiic ( s he clasp'd, and sprang from side to side, . 
While every art of blandishment he tried. 
' I pine, I languish, for a toy so fair; 
This instant grant it to my ardent prayer/ 
But Venus slily parries the demand. 
With artful words, and with caresses bland. 
She stroked his cheeks, she kiss d iiim, and she 
pressd, 209 
And, gently smiling, thus her speech address'd— 

* Thy dearest head be witness, and my own. 
Here no deceit by Venus shall be shown. 
The gift is thine; it shall not be delay'd; 
But tirst thy shafts must touch the royal maid.' 

She spake. The wily urchm, in a trice, 
' Collected from the ground his scattered dice. 
He counted, one by one, the sfaming hoard; 
And all in Venns' ra^hant bosom stored. 
His quiver, leaning 'gainst a tree reclined, 
He seized, and in the golden belt confined. 220 
He snatch'd his bow ; he traced the realms above^ 
Etherial, all-productive plaihs of JoTe. 
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Then through ike portals of Olympus tends, 
Where sloping the celestial path descends; 
There the two poles of the celestial sphere, 
, To meet the heavens, their lofty summits rear ; 
The highest points of earth, where first upbome 
The blushing snn unfolds the rays of mom. 
The foodfnl earth appeared within his ken, 
And cities, fair abodes of polish'd men ; 230 
W ilii verdant banks, where sacred rivers flow. 
And cloud-capp'd mountains lift the' aerial brow. 
In prospect wide the vast of ocean lies. 
And seems to mingle with surrounding skies. 

The ship was moor'd beside the rushy bank ; 
The crew the benches filld in many a rank; 
Tall spiry reeds that in the marshes grew, 
Their ambush'd numbers hid from hostile yiew. 
Eachy in his place, in silent order sate ; 239 
While Jasen thus commenced the deep debate— 

* Hear, ccallant friends, what present thoughts 
siiiii;est. 

And then decide as suits the' occasion best. 
Our common dangers common counsels need; 
from free discussion safety must proceed; 
That man whose thoughts a guilty silence veils. 
Of glory and of Greece defrauds our saiU, 
111 arms your station at the ship retain, 
While I the palace of i£etes gain. 
The sons of Phryxus shall with me along. 
And two beside selected from the throng. 250 
I mean to try the power of peaceful words ; 
It chance the king that fleece of gold accords, 
'TIS well. If, trusting to his strencrth of hand. 
He treat with insolence a stranger band; 
W e then the worst of our condition know, [show. 
And thoughts matured our future qourse m^y 
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Whether we shall depend on open fbiee. 

Or find in stratagem some safe resource. 
Tnjiirious 'twere to seize the prize in armsy 
Ere sott persuasion has applied her charms. 200 
With soothing words persuasion can prevail^ 
While hnital force and rage^l menace fiiU. 
When blameless Phryxus fled his stepdame^s ^he» 
And murderous litcs of a misguided sire*. 
His mild demeanour rising pity bred, 
And stem iEetes spared his gentle head* 
The laws of hospitable Jove^ confess*d 
In every clime, pervade the rudest breast.' 

The band assented with a load acclaim ; • 
Nor one the counsel could in secret blame. 270 
The hero's steps the sons of Phryxus guide, 
With Telamon Augeas guards his side. 
He bears the staff of Hermes^in his hand, 
And through the reeds and waters hastes to land» 

They reached an enunence amid the plams; * 
From Circ^ tamed the place a nauH^ retains. 
Osiers, in ranks, and vines o'ersproad the ground; 
Where carcasses are hung with chains around. 
For, still the Colchians with abhorrence view 
Sepulchral rites, that other tribes pursue. 280 
Nor to the flames the lifeless man they giv^e, 
Nor bid the womb of parent earth receive. 
No monumental mounds their hands compose. . 
Crude hides of bulls the manly kind enclose; 
While, to the elemental air consigned, 
From trees they welter to the parching wind. 
Without their walls. But different rites await 
Their females when they feel the stroke of fate. 
The corse is yielded to the parent ciay. 
Such various customs o'er that nation sway. 290 
^lao. 'Athuuii. * The lign ofpeteefiiliiittiitioiii. • 
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Prop&lioiis to dieir journey, Juno shrouds' 
Hie Coicbkui city in a yale of elouds ; 

That safely they might reach the monarch's seat; 
Nor insult from tlie swarming rabble meet. 
Soon as the heroes pass'd the spacious plain. 
The city wails and royal dome to gain ; 
The goddess then dispelled the mist in air; 
Wondering they stood before the palace fair. 
Its ample gates their adinii Litioii call, 
And stately columns rauk'd along the wall. 300 
On brazen chapiters projecting placed. 
The roof aboTB a marUe cornice graced. 
The ihfeshold then they pass, in mute amaze; 
There her broad leaves the paly vine displays. 
Beneath the shade four springs perennial flowM, 
Where Vulcan's hand had wondrous skiU be- 
stoVd; 

One milk dispensed, and one the grape's red Mood ; 
One fragrant oil, and one the crystal flood. 

Hence, when the Pleiades forsake the skies. 
With boilin^r heat the gushing waters rise ; 310 
When the fair stars returning radiance show. 
With icy coldness from the rock they flow. 
Such wonders in the Colchian palace shine. 
Eternal monuments of art divine. 
And wondrous bulls from Vulcan's labour came. 
With brazen hoof, and mouths disgorging flame: 
For these a plough he formed, of structure rare, 
And temper'd adamant composed the share; 
A grateful offering to the god*, whose car 
Keomed him famt from the Phlegraean war. 320 

^ Iinitated from the fourth book of the Odjsf0j» where Pal- 
las draws a Tail of tbiok air round Uljaset. See alto Virgil, 
lib. i. 

* Fbcsbas. 
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Amid the court the stately palace rose. 
Compacted yalves each spacious entrance close. 

In ample range the sumptuous chambers stand. 
A portico y)rojects on either hand. 
Oblique a lofty building closed each wing. 
Here, with his spouse, abode the Colchian king^ 
Within the turret, that in height exceiFd. 
The' inferior tower his son Abyrtus held* 
llini, earliest object of the monarch's care, 
Caucasean nymph, Asterodea, bare. 330 
!Ere yet the bands ot nuptial faith were tied^ 
That mark'd Idya^ for his virgin bride^ 
This youngest offspring of the hoary -wara 
To parent ocean matron Tethys gave. 
The gract tul youth shone so supremely bright. 
The Colchians named him,ir(>in tlu source of light. 
Fair Phaeton. The chambers that remained 
The' attendant virgins of the queen obtained. 
Chaldop^^Medea there abode» 
Offspring by marriage on the king bestow'^ds 840 

Thai moiniii^, to salute her sister bent, 
The fair Medea from her chainluT went; 
tot Juno's care cooiined the nymph at home^ 
T^n usual chance, within the splendid dome* 
Priestess of Hecat6» within the shrine 
Day after day she passed in rites divine. 
Soon as she view'd the strangers, in surprise, 
Mingled with fear, sIh utter d piercing cries; 
Full soon the piercing cries her sister hears; 340 
Full soon they reach the' attendant virgins^ ears, 
lliey cast their webs and distafis to the ground. 
And all, with hurried wonder, crowded round. 
With them Clialciope beheld her sons; 
Through all her veins a thrilling pleasure riuii^. 

^ Tbe qaeen of ^tes. 
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With eager joy her arms aloflf she hcdds^ 

Each grateful youth his parent then enfolds^ 
With fond caresses, to his gentle breast; 
Wbiie pliUutive souads the matron's cares ex- 
preas'di 

< In vain, regardless of a mother's pain. 

Ye left me here, to tempt the dangerous main. 

Fate has repell'd you. What unstay d desire? 
What cruel mandate of a dyine^ sire, *36*Z 
O wretched mei would leave me to deplore » 
My darlings ravish'd to some distant shore I 
O Phryxas> how thy last commands impart 
Eternal anguish to my bursting heart 1 
Why seek Orchonienus? why plough the deep. 
To reach the seats that fancied treasures keep ! 
What place is that? ah, wluther would you go ? 
Can sons delight to see their UiOther's woel' 910 

Roused by her plaints, Idya, royal dame/ 
And last iEetes, from the palace came. 
The startling ear a mingled clamour thriU'd ; 
And various noises had the' enclosure fiU'd. 
Some of the train surround the mighty steer ; 
Some cleaye with sharpen'^d brass the billets sere. ^ 
Some, for the bath capacious caldrons boil; 
Each for his lord was busied in some toil. 

T hrough the clear air unseen, relentless Love 
Came, like the tiy, that mads the youthful drove. 
Through yalley^ And through flood, itdrives them 
wild» 381 
Scourge of the herd, the breeze by rustics styled. 

jBehiiid a cohimri at the porch he stands, 
And bends the' unerring bow with cruel hauds. 
A shatt untried he from the quiver drewj 
Parant of paap» that bosom neyer knew. 

¥0L» II. €1 
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With footsteps Bglit the diieflhold then he pass'd. 

And round and round his wily glances cast. 
By Jason scrcpn'd, he now contracts his size, 
Aiid to the nerve the' indented shafts applies. 390 
He draws the feather'd mischic^f to the head; 
Home to Medea's heart the shaft is sped. 
Deliridiis trances all her powers subdtie* 
Back from the lofty dome that urchin flew, 
A laiiah malign his cruel mischief show'd. 
Deep iu the virgia's breast his arrow giow'd. 
like pent-up fires it raged ; and from that flame. 
At Jason darted, ardent flariies came* 
While soft oblivion o'er the spirit flows ; 
With fainting throbs her bosom sunk, and rose, 400 
Sensations new the melting spirit filFd; 
Through aii her veins delightful anguish thnlfd* 

As when the toiling matron s frugal hand 
Has heap*d the fuel round the smottier'd brsnd; 
From works of wool her scanty means are drawn , 
Her wakeful toil anticipates the dawn, 
And stores th(3 hi ai th with lurking seeds of light. 
That industry may steal an hour from .night. 
With gradual waste the fire in secret preys; 
The bBlet moulders as it feeds the blaze; 410 
Thus lore, pernicious love, consumed the maid, 
A fire unseen that on the bosom prey'd. 
The various hue tumultuous passion speaks. 
And pale and red alternate seize the cheeks. 

Nowhadthe'attendants spread thefestiyeboaid. 
And lenient baths the weary limbs restored. 
When food and wine had cheer'd the' expanding 
breast, 

The king his grandsons mildly thus addressed— 
' ^siy* gentle oflspiing of my daughter's love. 
To Phryxus, honour'd all my guests above; 420 
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Wliattotbesewalkveliimsyou? choice? orfotce? 

Say, did misfortmie mterrupt your course ? 
M ifirht counsels built on passed experience sway. 
Ne'er had your bark essay'd the weary way. 
The i^piM immense before your eyes I placed; 
For every shore end distant gutf I traced. 
Borne in the chariot, at my fathers side, 
O'er many a clime I pass'd; in circuit wide; 
What time from Colchos to Hesperia's shore. 
Tile god of light my sister Circe bore. 430 
Our wanderings ended on the Tuscan strand; 
There yet she dwells^ far from the Cdlcliiaii land*- 
But why should tales of other times detain ? 
The* occurrence of the present liour explain. 
Why from the vessel ye are present here? 
And who these men that in your tram appear?' 

Before his brothers*' Argus quicit replies^ 
While pradent fears for Jason's ship arise* 
In language mild he clothed his prudent thought. 
For riper years had more experience taught 440 
* Our ship asunder torn by wind and wave; 
Sole hope of reiiige from the watery grare^ 
One preeioasplanky with anxious grasp»wekeep; 
That isle iif Mars received us from the deep, 
Buoy'd o'er the billows, by celestial care, ' 
When shades of midnight blacken'd our despair. 
No more we found the birds of Mars ; erewhile, 
Brooding they harboured in the desert isle; 
Bat, ere we came, they fled their favourke laodt 
Chased by the prowess of a stranger band. 460 

^ Phoebas. 

" Lest thej might be too frank sad nngntrdod, and com* 
fnmSm the lafetj of Juon tnd his ooBi|MinioBit - * 
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That band for us, in pity^ Jcrre detain'd t 

They gave us garments, and with food sustain'd* 

A tyrant's jt alousy this youth expell'd^ 
Who all the race of ^>olus excell d. 
With boundless wealth endowed, and regal sway^ 
His haughty mandbte none may disob^. 
He bids him wander, destined to remove 
A curse, impending from the wrath of Jova. 
Hopeless alike, to disobey or speed, 
And only sure the tyrant's hate to feed, 460 
He coi^es, enjoin'd to purge away the stain. 
Derived from Phryxus on the' j£olian tiain. 
His ^orts fidling, they are doomed to know 
Inffictions dire, intolemble woe. 
Nor cease their pangs, ere his return to Greece, 
Means of atonement, wafts the golden fleece* 
Minerva s skill the stately ship supplied ; 
Not like those bariu that Colcliian pilots guides 
N<>t like the bark our evil genius gave, 
9pprt of the winds, and scorn of every wave ; 470 
But, iimi and tall, compact with timbers vast. 
To ride the billows, and to dare the blast. 
Alike contrived, with swelling sails, to fly. 
And bending oars, that nervous rowers ply ; 
She bears collected all the prime and boast 
Of youthful heroes, from the Grecian coast* 
Far have tlicy wundei'd to the Colchian plain. 
Through many a city, many a stormy main. 
If gei|eroi4# thoughts the precious fleece may yield , 
Ijrp forfse diey meditate, no listed field. 480 
Supreme in sil things shall thy pleasure sway. 
And ample gifis for the possession pay. 
Their timely aul may quell the warlike kind, 
bauromat«« th^t bear a r^b^l mind. 
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Wolildsl ihoit be toid fifom whence his lineage 
The race heroic shall my tongue disclose, [flows? 

This chief, wiiose cause convokes the brave and 
Is son of iEson, and from CrethcMis spning, [young. 
The gallant Jason. If we credit fame, 
A common lineage with the chief we claim, 400 
Cretheos and Athamas the yital fire 
Derived from .Slolus, a common sire ; 
Phryxus from Athamas. His parent bright, 
• Augeas honours in tlie source of hght ; 
And Telamon, aUied to powers above, 
Through glorious .Sacus, descends from Jove. 
The hero's followers all, of strain divine. 
From deities deduce the' illustrious line.' 

As Argus ended, indignation idl'd 
The monarch's soul ; and storms of passion thrilFd. 
Keproach and fury all the band engage ; 500 
His grandsons talikf attiact the burst of rage. 
For tfiem he censured, as the guilty cause. 
That hateful visit from the strangers draws. 
Beneath his brows his eyeballs darted fire. 
* Hence, irom my sight, ye caititf brood, retire; 
Back, with your fables and your wiles, to Greece ; 
Nor ¥rait the fruits of Phryxus, and his fleece,. 
Bitter to you. Not for the fleece ye come ; 
My sceptre ye would seize, and regal dome. 510" 
My table ye have touch'd with j^enial rite; 
Or direful thanks intrusion should requite ; 
Tear out your tongues, and lop your arms away. 
And send you forth a pageant of dismay; 
A timely check to wild a^mpts and lies ; 
A Just reward ot muustruus blasphemies'*.' 

>t lief-^Maaphemifts: beeause Argst lud that Tdamon 
was tpruBg Inns iova, and other oonfamons «f Jason of 
divine origin. 

C2 
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He spake infiuriate ; high disdain impdl'd 

The son of iEacus; his bosom swell'd 
With iiRli2;nation ; and he liad rt paid 
Reproaches with reproach; but Jaisoo stayed 520 
The war of words; and mildly thus addre88!d 
The haughty king — * JEist^, cabn thy breast; 
Let not our armament thy fears engage » 
Or lill thy bosom with tumultuous rage; 
Not ours the iiiotivt" painted l)y thy fear; 
No hostile purpose to thy realm we bear. 
What man would traverse such a tract of main, 
To spoil, with hand unjust, a stranger*s reign? 
But, placed by Jove beneath a tjma^^ away. 
His cruel mandate 1, j>ui force, obey. 530 
Indulq^e our wishes. Tlirough the Grecian land. 
Thy naiDc and honour shall immortal stand* 
Nor shall the favour meet a thankless race ; 
Our wariike serrice shfdl repay the grace. 
Whether the proud Sauromatse must bend ; 
Or other tribes the shock of arms attend.' 

Thus Jason with persuasive lang^uage wrought, 
While doubtful fluctuates the tyrant's thought. 
Now bent with sudden onset to destroy; 
JUid now their strength in trials to employ. 640 
With him revolving, the last thought prevails. 
* Why, strangers (he rephed), these long details? . 
If ye, indeed, a line celestial boast, 
And, as our equals, seek the Colchian coaitt, 
Lo, to your wish I grant the fleece of gold; 
From valiant men I nothing can withhold. 

Bear it to him, the des^>ot of your laud, 
Whoe'er he is, that rules the Greeiau baud. 
But, proved in trial, 1 demand to see 
The daring man, who vies in force with me. 650 
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Kow to llie test; and let experience show 
What tasks of peril I can undergo. 

Two bulls upon the plains of Mars 1 tame, 
With brazen hoofs, and mouths exhaling flame. 
Obedient to the yoke the beasts 1 guide. 
And plough the sacred space from side to side. 
Four acres are allotted to the toil ; 
But rude the surfiice, stubborn is the soil. 
No common seed is in that furrow sow'd; 
^o grain that Cei t s t rst on man bestow'd. 560. 
Along the turrow dragon's teeth I ilingy 
And hostile warriors from the tillage spring, 
Widi mortal fury m^iacing around. 
But soon my spear extends them on the ground* 
At dawn I yoke my steers, and labour meet; 
When twilight comes, I from the toil retreat. 
If thou art equal to the task ; this day 
Home to thy king; and bear the fleece away. 
But think not thou on other terms to gain ; . 
The brave concede not to the recreant train/ 

Bileut the hero sat in grief profound, 67 i 
His downcast eyes he rivets to tlie srround. 
Much he revolved the proifer ia hi» mind. 
If thought perplex'd might some expedient find. 
How shall he meet die trial? hdw refuse? 
Tis equal danger to reject or choose. 
How shall lie promise such a test to bide? 
At length, with artful words, he thus replied-^ 

* Just are thy sayings, king. I feel their force; 
Nor shun probation in this glorious course. 680. 
I daim the labour, should my death impend, 
The last of ills tliat fates on mortals send. 
Those fates subject me to a cruel lord ; 
His stem commands, no doubt, no choice afford.' 
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Thus he, while terror wrung the' astoiiish'd mind ; 
In language stem, the monarch thus rejoin'd — 

^Now,get thee to thy comrades. Thouhast dared 
A task of peril. Come, with mind prepared* 
Woe to thee» if I mark the signs of fear! 
If but reluctance in thy looks appear ; ^0 
If thou shouldst tremble at the fiery breed ; 
Or fly when warriors rise fi oni fatal seed ; 
Mine be the care, in thee to teach mankind. 
How dreadful 'tis to gall the nobler kind.' 

He ended frowning. Jason rose in haste, 
And left the table. Forth Augeas pass*d, 
With Telamon; and separate by some space 
Argus attended, with more tardy pace. 
He stay'd to warn his brother, by a sign. 
Their steps within the palace to confine. 600 
Thus they departed. Mid die crowd alone. 
In form and grace distinguish'd, Jason shone. 
The' enraptured maiden held her veil askance. 
And caught, beneath the shade, a sidelong glance. 
She gazed,and gazed; while grief her sonl subdued; 
And thought in vain the lovely guest pursued; 
As when we catch at objects in a dream, 
That still beyond, yet ever near us seem. 
While, sorrowing, from the palace they retire, 
Chalciope, to shun her father's iro, 610 
Her inmost chamber with her children sought; 
Medea followed, with distracted thought. 
The cares of love within her bosom rise. 
And absent Jason stands before her eyes, 
His looks, his gestures, graved within her breast : 
* Such his deportment — thus he wore his vest — 
Such words he utter'd — thus, and there he sate — 
Thus from die portal rush'd, unhappy fate!* 
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Possessed, bewilder'd, her eDamour'd mind 
Finds not iiis parallel in humankind. G20 
IStUi, still, in thought^ his honey'd words she hears ; 
His tuneful accents vibrate on her ears. 
» Much for the youth her boding fears arise : 
A ghastly corse he sinks before her eyes, 
She sees him with the fiery bulls engage. 
She sees him bieed beneath her father's rage. 
She wept the victim, as already dead, 
And piteous tears of soft compassion shed. 
And mournful words to solitikle she spoke; 629^ 
• WUl^ffomherbreiistthesmother'danguish broke. 

* What means the strange disorder of my heart? 
Such tumult can a stranger's look inij^art? 
In questtiHiable shape, trom distant climes. 
Comes he a prince, or slave distain'd with crimes.? 
No matter. Let a chief , or miscreant fall. 
Why should the' CTent for wild emotions call? 
Me it concerns not. 1l et, renown'd or base, 
lii safety let him fly this fatal |)lacc. 
Daughter of Perseus, venerable power 
O guard the youth in that tremendous hour. 
Protect him, guide him, to Us native land; 641 
Let him not perish on this Colchian strand I 
But if the fates have destined him to fail. 
And [)tiish by the bulls that flames exhale; 
Let him perceive there is a feeling heart. 
That in his sufferivgs daims an equal part.' 

Thus anxious cares the virgin^s bosom waste ; 
The chiefs, meantime^ the crowd and city pass'd. 
Back, through the plain,their journey they pursued. 
And Argus thus to. Jason sp^ch renew'd— 650 

^ Heofttf wst danghttc «f Portent, nr PerMf sod Attons. 
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* Will Smvl's galknt son disdaiiifiii hear 

My present counsel, as the child of fear? 
Yet, in a state so doubtful and forlorn. 
No trial, no resource deserves our scorn. 
Hast thou not heard me of a virgiii tell. 
In philtres leani'd, and many a magic spell? . 
Daughter of Perseus, Hecal^ bestow'd 
The magic science ; and with power endow'd. 
Might we this maiden in your cause enirage, 
No terrors would await the monsters' rage. 660- 
To this my modier could dispose the maid ; 
Her influence great, but doubtAil is her aid. 
ITet will I seek her, and entreaties proFe, 
Our coiimioii danger may awake her love/ 

Thus he benevolent. The chief replied— 
' If such thy sentence ; be the' expedient tried. 
Go, and with prayers thy parent's heart incline; 
And be the powers of soft persuasion thine. 
Yet feeble comfort can that hope instil. 
That waves suspended from a w oman's will.' 670 

Beside the marsh the social train tliey find; 
Impatient transport fiii'd the general mind. 
While eager questions every tongue employ; 
With words of sorrow Jason damps their joy. 

' O friends (he said), the kinpf s indignantt mind. 
Relentless, stem, has dreadful tasks assigned; 
Such as nor I, nor all tiiis gallant hand, 
May hope to finish with successful hand. 
Two bulls upon the plain of Mars he feeds ; 
Brazen dieir hoof, flame ttcga their mouth pro-: 
ceeds. - . 680 

' Four acres are the space for tilth allowed ; 
With dragon's teeth the furrow must be sow'd. 
This i&tai seed the tyrant*s hand supplies; 
Thence warriors dad in panoply arise. 
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The pleii|^hman» comiMm'd by thftt hostie idrew. 
Must perish, or his earth-born foe subdue. 

To try the toil, I boldly gave assent; 

Other expedient none could thought present/ 

Their downcast eyes in cousternatioii fall ; 
The task is deem'd impossible by all. 690 
Theu each his neighbour view'd with lisdess gaze. 
And silent sat in anguish and amaze. 

Peleus at length,with dauntless mieii aud breast. 
Arose ; and thus tlie iissemhled chiefs address'd~ 
' In deeds, not words, our saiety must reside; 
The moments haste our conduct to decide* 
If, Jason, thou to yoke the monsters dare, 
Preserv^e thy faith, and for the task prepare; 
But if thy spirit from the coutiict flies. 
Go not, nor sinp^le any with thine eyes. 700 
The glorious danger none from Peleus gains, 
Deatti is the worst that fate for man ordains/ 
He ceased* The soul of Telamon was stung; 
Impatient for that enterprise he sprung. 
The valiant Idas for the trial glows. 
The gallant twins of Tyndarus arose. 
Arose the son of J£neus'\ young and fair, 
His cheek scarce shaded yet with golden hair; 
Yet, firm in daring, ripe in Virtue's flame. 
The' appalling task of mighty men to claim. 710 
In silenee from the trial shrunk the rest, 
When Argus thus the' adyenturous chiefs ad- 
dress'd — 

* O friends, the labour that your force de^iands 
May be the last predestined to your hands. 

Yet Heaven, perhaps, may keep resources stored ; 
My parents counsel may some aid afford. 

Mel«ag*r. 
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Yotir generous ttrdoor for a while iesltnia^ 
Some litde space within your ship remain* 

Better tlie task of glorious danger shun, 
Than, blindly rash, on sure destruction run, 720 
A maid within the royal palace bides. 
Whom Hecate through paths of science gmdes. 
From eyery drug earth, air, and sea produce. 
Charms to prepare ; and know their power and use. 
Of wasteful flame she stays the rae^eful force; 
She stays the torrent in its headlotig course; 
The sacred moon witliin her orbit chains ; 
The planets from their devious range detains. 
Theme of discourse, on our returning way> 
This virgin, haply, nught my mother sway; 730 
The toil were lifi^ht. If ye to this assent, 
Back to the piLlace be my footsteps bent. 
My prayers and influence in your cause to prove. 
With Heaven to speed me, and parental love.' 

The favouring gods displayed a sign from high. 
Chased by a falcon through the liquid sky, 
With downward flight, a dove to Jason press'd, 
And sought for shelter in the hero's breast. 
Swift on the vane alights his cruel foe. 
Prophetic. Mopsus mark'd them from below ; 740 
And, conscious of the future, thus reveaFd 
The sacred truths in mystic signs conceal'd— • 
* I read the favour of the powers divine. 
The gods benevolent have sent this sign. 
With soothing w^ords, and each persuasive art, 
Essay to bend the royal virgin's heart; 
Secure to speed, if Phineus truly told, 
That nu aiis of safety Venus should unfold. 
The bird of low, htr harbinger, wu see, 
Preserved iirom dauber, tu uuj leader flee. 
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A joyful prescience fills the' expandeJbreasty 

Ot toils successful, and of glorious rest. 

But first propitiate beauty's queen with prayer; 

Then to perfoim what Argus bids prepare/ 

He ceased — ^the heroes their assent expressed. 
Hie words of Phineus dwelt in every breast* 
Idas alone, of all the warriors, rose. 
In accents loud the' indignant spirit flows. 
* Did women then embark to lend their aid? 
And must our vows at Beauty's shrme be paid ? 760 
Must we, forgetful of the well fought field, 
Our childish thought to doves and felcons yield ? 
Perdition catch you ! be your arms resi^'d ! 
With words subdue the w eak un warlike kiad#' 
He ended, frowning, while, m murmurs low, 
A numerous tram disapprobation show. 
He sot indignant; answer none returned. 
Till Jason's mind with deep resentment bum'd. 
To meet the' injurious charge he roused his thought. 
And utter'd accents by the' occasion tau*;ht. 770 

' Xi such the pleasure of the general train. 
No more let Argus at the ship remain. 
Moo];!m:t]ie vessel boldly from the land; 
Longer^ concealment would disgrace our band^ 
No more, in marshes hid, the combat shun y 
Bold and determined on the danger run/ 

He ceased. And Argus, at the word, recalls 
His steps, and hastens to the city' walls, [mand^ 
They weigh'd their anchors at Ibe chief's com-^ 
And urged with oars their vessel to the land. 780 

Without the palace ^ate, accustomed seat 
Of council, round their kino tlie Colchians meet. 
The savage king insuperable snares. 
And mortal anguish, for the Greek prepares^ 

VOL.*II, ]> 
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Soon as the bulls the' ill-fated man should slay. 
That rashly dares the dangiirous task essay, 
With woody collected from the mountain's gloom. 
The ship and Greeks he purposed to consume* 
A dire example of impressive fear. 
To bid the fiiture visitant forbear. 790 

* iEolian Phrj xus, when these shores he gain'd, 
No free reception at my hand obtain d. 
Gentlest of guests, with piety adorn'd. 

Yet had my palace gates a stranger scom'd. 
With, earnest prayers he vainly had implored 
Place in my househcdd, station at my board , 
Had not the son of Maia, from above, 
Reveal'd tlie ])l(jasure of almighty Jove. 
And shall these pirates, that invade my states, 
Elude the vengeance that presumpticm waits? 800 
MiscreantSi that meditate by force and spoil 
To seixe the produce of another's toil! 
With wild exeursioTi through the seas they roam. 
To vex the peasant, and his peaceful home.' 

The sons of Phryxus, too, his wrathful mood 
Condemned to wash away their crihie in blood, 

* Returning thns^ with an unhallowed train^ 
Y0 come (he cried) to shake my peaceful reign.' 
Ye come to spy the secrets of the land. 

Ye come to wrest the sceptre Worn my hand. 810 
Ii:reverent wretches! but your deeds accord 
With revelations of my father^s word» 
The* all-seeing Son. He taught me to beware 
The homebred treason, the domestic snarer 
That voice prophetic such a fear impressed, 
I yielded frankly to your wild request; 
Pleased that the mandates of your dying sire 
Shoidd with the safety of my hottaacoaqphre. 
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m 

To distant dimes ye purposed then to go» 

And iH my palace of the' intestine foe, 820 
Sole cause of fear. For, from my daughters rise 
No terrors. They no treason will devise* 
My childy Absyrtiis» will not bear a part 
In any sdieme lo rend a father's heart* 
Cbalciop^, my child, thy sons appear 
Sole cause of danger; only sou ret ot fear. 
Guard well the vessel. Vengeauce oa my train. 
If single miscreant scape the destined pain V 

Argus return'd the while his mother sought. 
And to his aim with yailous speeches wiouglit; 
Intent ^Medea^s pOweiAil aid to prove ; 88 . 
No new ex[)edient to parental love. 
But decent sense of shame lu r tongue withheld. 
And fear jestrain'd wliile tenderness impell'd* 
Scavcie dares she to the virgin's ear confide 
Bequests, from common nde so strangely wide; 
Matter so dangerous, should the maid comply ; 
So doubly dangerous, should the maid deny: 
Well might she fear her father's savage mind I 
Well might she fear some impious task behindl 840 

While on her couch she sunk, in trance profound* 
Medea's sorrows soft oblivion drowned; 
Yet, fearful visions hover'd round her head. 
Illusive forms, of mournful fancy bred. 
The stranger seemed, that trial to sustain. 
Moved by no wish the wondrous fleece to gain; 
But love and she the daring aim supplied; 
He sought Medea for his virgin bride. 
Greece he had left, at Beauty's powerful call. 
And love allured hiui to her father's hall. 850 
The fiery bulls she then appeared to tame, 
And yoke, uniigurad by their breath of flame. 
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Her parents^ then, Aeir pfomises denied. 
The labour finiflh^d, they withheld Ae bride» 

Between her father and the stiaii^ers rose 
A fierce debate. The warfare to compose. 
The maid was call'd, as umpire of the strite; 
And soon the daughter yi^ded to the wife. 
Her kindred 'for t^t stranger thus resign'd. 
What iadifnatioD fiU^d each parent's mind I 800' 
Vast was theiranguish, loud and shrill their cries- 
Scared at the din, the virgin's sluinher flies. 
Pale i^roBi the couch she ^rang, in wild amaze. 
And round the chamber cast a Tacluit gaze. 
She pants. Her bosom palpitates with dread* 
Thought is absorbed, und recollection fled. 

* What tonus of terror, miserable niaid 
(With feeble voice she cried), thy sleep invade ? 
Some dire misfortunes have these heroes brought. 
With anxious doubts this stronger fills my thought. 
Far let him fly, and wed some Grecian fair; 871 
My parents and my virtue claim my care. 
But why with cruelly my bosom steel ? 
A sister s anguish why refuse to feel? 
Maternal terrors for her sons arise, 
j¥ilt thou, relentless, mark her tears and ones? 
Think, savage as.thou art, 'tis thine to save. 
Or doom her children to the' untimely grave. 
Oh nature! no, thy sacred ties shall bind; 
In grief thine energies support the mind.' B80 
In wild disorder from the couch she flew. 
Unfolded wide the chamber door she threw. 
Unshod, and disarrayed, in eager haste, 
To seek her sister, she the threshold pass'd. 
By conscious shame and timid awe r<-stiain'd, 
Long time betbre the portal she remained. 
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Fearful of entering, to and fro she paced ; 
Now forward rush'd, and now h( r st( retraced; 
Her trembling steps, uncertain where they stray 'd. 
Her gait the c<Hiflict in her soul betray'd. 880 
Impetuous, loye> with wild desiie impdl'd. 
And bashful fear and modesty withheld. 
Impassion'd now her sister's door slic sought; 
Her chamber now with deep despondence fraup:ht. 
Thrice she proceeds, and thrice her foot recalls ; 
Then prone upon her couch distracted faUs. 

As tfie.young bride laments her bloonungsponse* 
Lord of her bosom, object of her vows ; 
In love united, and the hallow'd bands, 
Knit by fraternal and parental iiaads ; 900 
She dies the soothiugs of the* attendant train^ 
She liides the fond expressions of her pain. 
With griefy at once, and virgin shame oppress*d» 
Her tears fall lonely on the* enamour'd breast; 
When fates relentlejjs the dear youth remove; 
Untried the joys, the tender thefts of love; 
From every tongue, that might impart relief. 
She dreads a censure on her amorous grief; 
In avarice of anguish hoards her care. 
And eyes thewidoVd couch in mutedespair; 910 
Thus mourn'd Medea; thus the cause suppressed, 
That bathed her eyes and heaved her throbbing 
Amid this conflict of desire and shame, [breast. 
A virgin from among her menials came. 
Unseen she stood a while, her tears to view; 
Then to Chalciop6 with tidings flew. 
Chalciope amidst her children sate. 
Her thoughts wtre centre cl on their future fate. 
Much she revolved what motives might persuade. 
What arts impel her sister to their aid. 820 

d2 
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Not inattentiye to the maiden^s tale, 
She iinxls strange tuniiilts in her breast prevail, 
A grief so sudden fills her with surprise. 
To working ftancy strange surmises rise. 
While doubt and wonder in her bosom wrovght. 
Her hasty steps Medea's chamber sought. 
Sunk on her couch the* afflicted nmid she found. 
Tearing her cheeks, in floods of sorrow drown'd. 

* Why do thy tears, Medea, sister ^ flow? 929 
What fatal cause has plunged thy soul in woe? 

. Does angry Heayen feverish Teios inflame} 
Do seeds of malady pervade thy frame ? 
Hast thou for me, and for my sons forlorn. 
The deep reproaches of our father borne? 
Oh, would to Heaven, that I and mine might flee. 
And never more the roof parental see I 
For ew^r fly this cily, and this shore. 
And never hear the name of Colchos more !* 
Medea heard, suffused with crimson dye, 
Eager to speak; yet shame forbade reply. 940 
Now on her tongue the floating accents stray; 
Now lost within her bosom fade away. 
Her beauteous lips in act to speak appear; 
But thence no murmurs reach the' attentive ear. 
Long time she pause d, ami then replied with art. 
That mighty love cau teach the simplest heart* 

* Thy sons my fond solicitude employ ; 
Lest them my father vrith his guests destroy. 
When brief repose upon my senses crept. 
The mind was wakefiil though the body slept ^ 
Territic visions rose, a ghastly train ! 951 
Ye powers of mercy, make the portents vain I 
»Spare my loved sister such a cruel doom ! 
Preserve her oflbpring from the' untimely tomb V 
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She spake, for trial of her thoughts ; to prove 
The' exteut and feelings of maternal love. 
If. anxious tenderness, her sons to shield. 
To stmngers aid against a sire might yield. 
While pangs intolerable seized her breast, 
The sister thus a mother's cares confess*d : 9G0 

* Such visions oh are present to my mind; 
And oft i wish thy powerful aid to tind. 
But swear by Heaven above, and earth beloW| 
To keep my secret^ and thine aid bestow* 
My sister, I conjure thee, at this hour; 
By thy loved self, and every blessed power; 
By )oy< mid cjriefs maternal ties impart, 
Ties tliat iuil soon may haply bind thy heart; 
Let not my children's dire untimely end 
Torture my sight, my bleeding bosom rend. 070 
I will not leave you, offspring of my love. ' 
. For good or ill one destiny we prove, 
-And should we pensh — An ;n'ene:inej shade 
I rise, to vex thy rest, uufeeling maicL' 
Tears coursing tears, in floods, each other 
chased. 

Her sister's knees, impassioned, she embraced. 

Her glowiriir face within her bosom kept, 
' As lock'd within each other's arms they wept. 
As thus they joiu'd their grief with mournful cries. 
Through all the dome the lamentation flies. 960 

Medea first resumed the plaintive strain: 
' HI fbted sister, what relief from pain ? 
With imprecations why my aid demand? 
Why namr the Styginij powers, tremendous band? 
Obi did the safely of thy sons depend 
On me ; no sorrows should thy bosom rend. 
Inviolable oath, that Colchians fear. 
By Heaven above and earth below, I swear. 
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Earth, awful mother of the powers divine, 
My wish, my aid, my choicest skill are thine. 9iH) 
Though things scarce possible thy tongue should 
ask, 

Ne'er shall this hand be wanting to the task.* 

She ceased, and thus Chalciope replies : 

* Miglit iiot tliy skill some stratagem devise, 
Some art; if, yi( Idijiji: to the strangers prayer^ 
To brave the tiiry ot our sure we dare ; 

To bear him through the conflict safe and free; 
And snatch from dealli my gentle tons and me? 
Our bemg on the youth's success depends. 
Within, my Argu.s thy resolve attends. 1000 
To me deputed he from Jason came. 
Thine aid, through me, the Grecian heroes claim.' 

Delight Medea's throbbing bosom flush'd. 
The mantling crimson o'er the Uly msVd. 
A trance of pleasure e^ery sense confused. 
Her swimming eyes a sudden night suffused. 

* Chalciop^, thy safety and thy joy 

Shall every thought and every toil employ. 
Let me not' view the dawn of morning fair; 
Let me not breathe the gift of vital aur; 1010 
If object or connexion claim a part, 
More dear, more inward, in Medea's heart, 
Than thou and thine I the brothers of ray love» 
Thy sons by nature fond atiection move; 
And I thy love in double right demand, 
Sister at onee» and daughter of thy hand. 
A playmate with thy children have I grown. 
Thy cares parental from my childhood known; 
Oft would thine arms, so has our mother told, 
My weak and helpless infancy entbld. 1020 
Go then. Let sil^ce veil my promised aid) ' 
Till artmy parentis jealous care evade; 
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Not light or idHe are the words I speak. 

At (lawn the fane of llteate 1 seek; 

With potftiit diug;s prepared, and masric charms, 

To save the' adventurous youth from tiery harms/ 

Witb joy her sister heard, with joy coDVey'd ' 
Hopes to her ehiUren of the promised aid. 
Medea now in soUCiide remained ; [gain'd. 
And shame and fear, once more, the' ascendant^ 
* What — for a stranger, in such tasks engage ! 
impious — for him defy a father's rage I' 103t$ 

Now Night o'er earlh*her ample veil displayed ' ' ; 
And sailors, from the deep, the stars BumefAf 
Orion, and the greater Bear; that guide 
The nightly path ot vessels througrh the tide. 
Sleep on the weary travellers' senses crept, 
£'en in the tower the careful warder slept. 
Snbdned 1^ rest, the modier ceased to modm 
Her darling infiemts dosed within their urn. 1040 
The busy hum of crowded streets was still ; 
And still the watch-dog's larum loud and shrilL 
The queen of darkness trod her awful rounds 
Her ears untroubled by a vagrant sounds 
Medea's couch refused the soflfc control. 
For love and Jason agonised her soul. 
The bulls that breathe intolerable fire. 
Forebodings mortal to her love inspire ; 
The plain of Mars in dismal prospect lies^ - 
In fancy there the youthful hero dies. lOSO- 
Distracting thought! she feels the fluttering heart 
With feyerish throbbings in her bosom dart 
As when, from caldron or capacious vpse. 
The trembling lymph reflects the solar face ; 
Uncertain glancing round some chamber walls^ 
Now here, now there, the darted radiance falls; 

^ See Virgirt Deioriptioii of }fl$ht, MaM Iv. ' 
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The dazding species plays inoessant round, . . 

Strikes on the roof, or dances o'er the gvouiid; 
With pulse irregular, that knew no rest, 
Medea's heart leap'd fluttering m licr breast. 1000 
The streams of pity from her eyes distilled. 
Corroding pangs her inmost bosom fiU'd, 
Incessant anguish. The deyouring flame 
Glows in each nerve, and wastes the weary frame. 
It rends the heartstrings— hurries in each vein ; • 
fills every sense, and fires the madding bram- 
Within her mind confused ideas roll, 
Discordant purposes distract the soul. 
Now, she determines to sui)ply the charms 
Of power, to >ave the youth from fiery harms ; 1 070 
!Now, to M iilihold ; and seek in death to prove 
A long oblivion of disastrous love. 
Again, she hopes that reason force may giye« 
To sacrifice the youth, yet dare to live. 

Amid this conflict, mournful sounds expressed 
The painful tumults of tlie enamoured breast. 
* Ah, wretch ! what end, what respite canstthou tmd 
While choice of evil presses on the mind ? 
My thoughts are error, doubt, confusion all; . 
Certain in lore alone, a wretched thrall. lOdO 
Oh, had die shafts of virgin Dian fled. 
And early join'd me to the silent dead! 
Then had I slept in peace, nor seen this hand. 
For my perdition, reach the Colchian land. 
Nor seen, Chalciop^, in evil day. 
Thy sons for Greece the* adventunms sail display. 
Some god, some fury urged these strangers' course. 
To rend this heart with anguish and remorse. 
But let him perish, if the fates ordain 
That direful ejut on the martial plain, 1080 
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How migbt I scape a pwent's watchful 6y«? 
Or how my philtres and my charms apply? 

What language might deceive the jealous ear? 

Or what my purposes to Jason bear? 

In priTacy may succour be conveyed? 

Whatarts, what stealthy the bold attempt shall aid? 

In secret shall I own my fond alarms. 

And boldly clasp the stranger in these arms ? 

Oh ! were he lost — would that event bestow 

A pause from love — a remedy for woe ? 1100 

Would not the soul, enamour'd of her gnef» 

Pursue his image, and disclaim relief 7 

Farewell, decorum! farewell every joy t 

Let his existence all my thoughts employ* 

\V hatever destiny for me remains, 

Fair youth, in safety liy w^here fate ordains. 

Mayst thou but know, that from Medea's power 

Protection foUow'd in that fearful hour. 

And I am satisfied. Pursue thy fitte ; 

Leave thy deliverer to misfortune's hate. 1110 

His conriict over, death shall end my care; 

Whether 1 perish pendulous in air, 

Or rest from pain the' envenomed potion giv^* 

But shall not then the tale of shame surrire? 

ficom and derision shall attend my fall. 

And taunts resound within this peopled wall. ' 

Each Colchian female shall her death deride^ 

Who, slave of passion, for a stranger died. 

A wanton, heedless of her virgin fame. 

Who stained her parents and her house with shame. 

O foul offence, no language can defend I 1121 

Disgrace to womanhood, that ne'er shall end I 

No ; better here resign this hated breath. 

And fly reproadi, so multiplied^ in death. 



I 
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tMs yery chamber^ and this very time. 
Present a refuge from the monstrous crane/ 

She ceased — and rising tor a coffer sought. 
With poteut drugs of various influence fraught; 
Some genial; some, with operation dark. 
Could sense perturb^ and quench the vital spark* 
Uj|M>n her knees the boaided philtres rest; 1181 
While tears , a ceaseless torrent, bathed her breast : 
From grief and love unequaVd they descend, 
W hile for those sufferings she prepares an end* 
The friendly bane determined now to taste. 
She touched the bands that held the coffer fast; 
And thought the balm of all her cares to find. 
When sudden terrors rush*d upon her mind. 
She paused astonished. For, before her eyes 
The forms of death, in all their terrors, rise. 1X40 
And in succession, blandishing appears. 
All that aUures the wish, and life endears ; 
• Each darling child of hope and fancy bright. 
That bids the senses teem with young delight ; 
And every joy that to the' expanded heart 
The mutual wish and social hours impart. 
Sudden 8 tidier face all nature show^dy 
In streams more gay die solar radiance flow'd. 
Again the^ coffer on her kneiefs she placed, 1149 
While various objects in her soul she traced; 
For Juno's influence in her bosom wrought. 
And gave the final bias, to her. thought* 
No more she doubts, by warring motives draw0. 
With settled aim she wishes for the dawn*; 
That Jason she mt^t meet, gaie on his ohatms. 
And drugs impart to guard the youth from harms. 
0\'t she unbarr'd her portals through the night; 
And iook'd,aad look'd, to mack approaching hght» 
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The morn, at length, unyeil'd her welcome face. 
And through the city waked the toiling race. 1100 

Thy sons, Chalciop6, as Argus bade, 
To watch lier purpose near Medea stayed ; 
The youth himself, ere yet the stars were Hed^ 
His eager footsteps to the vessel sped. 
Soon as the maid descried the morning fair, 
She decked her golden locks with studious care, 
7 hat \nmg nes^^Iected; and the' enliveninj^ red 
O'er cheeks all pale with sorrow's ravage spread. 
Ambrosial essences her skin bedew. 1169 
O'er her bright frame a splendid robe she threw. 
Confined with clasps around her slender waist. . 
A yeil upon her radiant head she placed ; 
Her head, that more than mortal beauty showed. 
The snowy veil in waves transliioent flow'd. 
With spreading Howers ot broidcr'd silver crown'd. 
Her locks diffused ambrosial odours round. 
Now» circling through the dome, with steps of air» 
She trod the floor, and yanish'd every care; 
Unseen those evils that around her lay**'. 
And greater evils of the future day. IIBO 
She caird her maidens — twelve, in youthful bloom. 
Stood at the chamber doors that breathed perfume. 
Alike in age, alike in beauteous frame. 
Strangers to love, and the maternal name* 
Intent, great Hecat^, to seek thy lane, 
Her mules she bade them harness to the wain. 
The mules and car obedient tbey provide, 
Meanthae the nym]rii her mystic cofier tried* 

Either because she look* to well, or through joj, at 
thonghts of meeting Jason ; s*'^*^^'' ^^H** when she tbonld be 

despise <i by Jason. 

VOL. il. . B ' 
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A drag she took that bears Prometheus uame, 
8oTeTeigii[Hroteelion'gamBldeFoumigflaiiie. llttO 
Those who that drag employ, widmudiiightcare. 

Must sooth the power, revered with torches' glare ; 
Persephone, sole offspring, sought la vain 
By weeping Ceres o er the' Ennsean plain : 
That unguent with mysterious rite applied^ 
No stedy weapon sboll the skin diirade. 
With force iimoxious the deTOuring flame 
Shall spuiid its fury on the' enchanted frame. 
No fear of peril shall the man subdue. 
In fight, no faintness shall from toU ensue. 1200 
Prometheus drenched Caucasian steeps withgoie. 
And teeming cocks the potent herhage bote ; 
When the fierce vulture, delving for his food. 
The reeking entrails tore, aud swam in blood. 
A cubit high the stately flower it rears, 
Which like the crocus in its hue appears ; 
The stem <lisparting wide, sublime it shoots, 
like newly severed flesh appear the foots; 
The juice efinsed descends in saUe riUs, 
Like the daik sap that from the beech cUstils. 
For magic uses, this her skilful hand 1211 
In shells had treasuredi of the Caspian strand. 
Seven times she plungdl in the perennial stream. 
Seven times on Brimo call'd, tmnendons name ; 
On Brimo, awAil nurse of youthful might. 
That, veird in clouds, pursues tlie dogs of night; 
Whose power tremendous central earth pervades, 
Whose power tremendous sways the Stygian 
shades ; [deqp. 
Ere, robed in black, through brooding darkness 
That herb she cull'd along the rocky steep. 1220 
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She tore the plant of Titan*' from die ground^ 
And earth coiiyiilsed shook from her base pro- 
found. 

Then direful pangs Prometheus* bosom rent, 
And screams of torture through the air he sent. 

This unguent o'er the fragrant zone was laid. 
That bound the lorely bosom of the maid. 
Medea, hasting from the door, ascends 
The car; a virgin on each hand attends. 
She caught the reins, and with the sounding thong. 
Through the wide city lash'd the mules akmg. 
Behind her, the remaining virgin trein 1291 
Clung to the chariot, as it roird amain ; 
Succinct, as through the spacious streets they flee, 
They bind their snowy garments by the knee. 

As where Parthenius' limpid currents gleam^ 
Or newly bathed, Amnisus in thy stream. 
Her golden chariot virgin Dian fills. 
And swift-paced hinds transport her o'er the faQls ; 
Cail'd by the scent of hecatombs from far, 
A thousand nymphs attend her rapid car; 1240 
The Naiads, that in cool Amnisus lave. 
With the brown Oreads from the mountfin cave; 
The penaire Dryads, that retirement ioye. 
And haunt the mazes of die shady grove ; 
And, as they pass, the beasts of wood and lawn. 
With murmurs bland, and gentle crouchings, fawn; 
Such was the train, ail-beauteous to behold: 
The crowds receded as the chariot roU'd. 

Now, through the statdiy portals, o'er the plain. 
With urgent speed Medea reached the fane : 1250 

8o called beeanse it apnuc frma the blood of Prome- 
theos, who was of the race of Titans* 
A liver of Paphlagonia. 
A oitj and rif er of Crete. 
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There from flie car she sprang, with throbbing 
breast, 

And eager thus the virgin train address'd — 

' O friends! some error strangti misleads my 

thought, [brought. 
And near those strangers hath our &otsteps 
Unwelcome visitors they seek this land. 
And fill with terror all the Colchian band ^ 
Hence all the female kind, possess'd with fear. 
Their wonted confluence to the slmne forbear. 
Yet, having ventured thus, sinoe none advance. 
Our sports to censore with intrusive glance, 
For wreaths collect we every fairest flower. 
While tuneful songs deceive the fleeting hour ; 
Then home return. Yet, might my counsel 

sway, 

Most useful were the' excursion of this day. 
My kinsman Argus — but, my friends, conceal 
In trusty silence what I shall reveaL 

Oh ! should my father learn it-^woe to all ! 
What diretu] ven<reance on our heads might fall! 
But Argus wearies me with urgent prayers ; 
And e*en my sister in his counsel shares; 1270 
With mighty gifts they would my purpose heni. 
By magic aid this stranger to defend i 
Else he must perish. l*ity moved my heart, 
Join'd to the treasures which he can impart; 
My word is pledged obedient to their will. 
And Jason comes the treaty to fulfil. 
In secret here the treasure he divides. 
And takes the philtre that my skill provides ; 
The strong;est spell that magic can prepare. 
Let ail retire ; and ^1 his bounty share ''^Z 1280 

^ I think I have nndered thU pamge io the most nataral 
■ense, but my veraion has heen ohjeoted to. The paaaago 
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She ended; and her mandates all pursue^ 
A^s apart the son of iEson drew, [break, 
Wam'd by his brethren, that when dawn should 

The fane of Hecate the maid would seek : 
Onward he led him o'er the spacious plain, 
And Mopsus join'd them, of prophetic strain ; 
Who traced events, with prescient ear land sigbt^ 
|n Toice of birds and in forel^oding flight. 
That hour might none amid the sons of Jove, ^ 

Amid the progeny of gods above, 129Q 
In youthful beauty and endowments rare, 
Witlk Jason, deck'd by Juno's hand, compare* 
Around his &ce etherial radiance ptay'd. 
And every gesture manly grace display'd, 
A glad amazement his companions felt, 
Such beamy chanas on every feature dwelt. 
The son of Ampycus*' with pleasure glows^ 
And fairest omens of the future rose. 

Beside the path that to the temple tendS| 
A poplar, with funereal leaf, ascends : 1300 
A station meet, where clustering rooks abound^ 
Whose ceaseless cawing fills the air around. 
One of the number claps her sable wings. 
And thus the will of royai Juno sings— 
' Poor shallow prophet, ignorant alone. 
Of what to strij^gs and to girls is known ! 
Ah, fool unheeding, amorous parleys need 
Nor babbling witnesses nor jealous lieed* 
Go — go thou novice in affairs of love, 
A vile encumbrance irom thy friend remove. 1310 

nay be r«iid«red MWrndy bj rttdmg for ipM, harm, and 
* iBsertiDg these two Unoi : 

Far different from the promise of bis tboaght» 
A direfal {Kircbase witb perdition fraagbt. 

Mop»a8, 

£ 2 
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What I will the soft and timid maid explain 
Her tender thoughts before a numerous train t 
Oh noy their pres^ce checks the fond desire^ 

The sweet unfoldings of the mutual fire. 

Hence, hence, thou harbinger of ill, remove^ 

Go, simple novice in aiiairs of love; 

Oh thee may never Cytherea smile. 

Or young delights thy gloomy cares beguile/ 

Thus she reproachAil. Mopsus gently smiled ; 
Her missioa own'd, and spake in accents mild — 
* Alone, O Jason, to tlie iane repair, 1321 
There shalt thou tind a virgin young and fair ; 
Bland smiles and kind reception shall be dime» 
For Venus will her heart to love incline. 
From her assistance shall thy toils await; 
So Phiiu iis has reveal'd the will of fate. 
With Argus here I shall remain apart. 
Expecting thy return with anxious heart 
Thou singly haste, and urge the royal maid. 
In hours of danger to bestow her 1830 
His prudent words their approbation find. 
While thoughts congeriial till Medea's mind; 
Ah, wretched maid ! nor song nor sport had power 
To iiz attention in the sportive hour. 
Sport seem'd impertinent, and harsh the strain. 
Through music's varied soul pursued in vain; 
The varied melodies displease alike, 
No chord composure to the soul can strike. 
Scarce can her train allure the wandering eye, 
To different objects thought and wishes fly. Id40 
Absent she sat, in meditation diown'd. 
And gazed on all the distant pathways round; 
Intent, with eager eyes and head reclined, 
At souird of trampUug toot or sighs of wind; 
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The. fluttering heart seem'd winged to levre her 
breast. 

And painful throbs the glowinja^ breath suppressed. 

He comes — the subject of lier fond alarms — 
He comes in all the majesty of charms ; ^ 
With footsteps light, exulting o*er the plain^ 
And bright as Sinus rising from the main ; 1350 
All beauteous from the briny surge he springs. 
But death and mourning to the fold he biiugs; 
Such fatal splendour Jason's charms impart, 
Joy to the sight, but sorrow to the heart : 
Sad interviefw, ftom thee the maid shall know 
A direfiil tbsue of reproach and woe. 
Her hurried heart within her bosom flies, 
A sudden darkness veils her swimming eyes; 
Her burning cheek the deepest blush suffused. 
Her tremblmg knees to bear her frame refused. 
To fly, or to proceed, yaia, vain her toil ; 1861 
Her feet beneath are rooted to the soil. 
Now quickly vanish'd all the' attendant train, 
Silent the hero and the maid remain. 
No limb they moved ; but, in astonished mood. 
With gaze delighted, near each other stood; 
Nor sounds nor gestures animation show, 
like oaks or firs that on the mountains grow; 
Whose peaceful heads" all motionless arise. 
While not a breeze is stirrine: in the skies; 1370 
But, when the tempests agitate the steep, 
They wave, they bellow, as the whirlwinds sweep. 
Thus stood the youthful pair, ordainM to prove 
A mighty change, beneath the storms of loyei; 
Ordain'd that flowing eloquence to find, 
That passion dictates to the' enamoured mind. . 
^ Imitatfld bj Valerias Flacoaij lib. lin. 403. 
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The wily youth perceived the heaven-bom flame. 
And g^tly thus he spared the virgin's shame — 
Why, beanteotts maiden^ m this lonely place. 
Why gaze astonish*d on a stranger's face? 1380 
Think me not, like the common youthful crowd. 
In thoughts capricious, and in boasting loud. 
Why shouldst thou fear me ? In my native land» 
In ease and affluence of the heedless band; 
Not mine the mood to wake a virgin*s fear. 
Safe slept her secret in my faithful ear. 
Oh, blush no more 1 Whatever thou w ilt, request: 
Repose thy feelings on a feeling breast. 
My fairest, speak. With mutual hearts we meet; . 
No rash presumption fear, no foul deceit 1890 
In this most awfid place, where firaudful mind 
And thoughts unhallow'd no reception find, 
Speak uncoutioi d. Nor let soft speech evade 
The flattering promise to thy sister made. 
The drugs of soothing power. This aid I claim^ 
By sacied Hecate, most awful name ; 
By soft attraction of the gentle ties, 
"^^liea pleading kindred to the soul a|)|)lics ; 
By Jove, the frit jid ot strangers, who delights 
In deed benevolent, and social rites* 1400 
A twofold title to thine aid I bear. 
At once a suppliant and a stranger here* 
By perils oompass'd, for dune aid I bend, 
Sole hope in those dire conflicts that impend. 
We, in return, whatever the fates allow, 
Or strangers can in climes remote bestow. 
Will pay; the tnbute of our thanks and praise^ 
And gratiUide ber monuments shall raise* 
Thehr labours ended, our heroic throngs 
Shall celebrate thy piai^ae iu mai lial 5ungs. 1410 
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The Oredan hit thy merito shall TeheaiBe, 
In strain symphontons, or hi measured yerse; 

Our wives niul virgins, who with sorrow^ pale 
Their absent loves along the shores bewail. 
Grateful to thee the' exulting train shall prove. 
Peace to their hearts, protection to th^ love ; 
Thus Ariadne on the Cretan shore. 
Daughter of Minos, aid to Theseus bore. 
Pasipha^ filFd her veins with heavenly fire, 
Derived from Phebus, her immortal sire; 1420 
Though Minos purposed to destroy the train, 
His <ihiiighter's pity made that porpose yam ; 
To share the safety that her counsels gave, 
She join'd their wanderings o'er the distant wave* 
Dear to the gods above, her garland bright** 
Adorns the glittering canopy of night; 
Kank'd with the beauteous host of heavenly signs. 
Her crown the pledge of fame immortal shines ; 
So, should my friends to thee their safety owe, 
The' admiring ^ods their favour will bestow. 1430 
We read the means in that t xpiessive face, 
The fair deportment, and the beaming grace; 
There our fond hopes the bright assurance find. 
Of wh persuasion, and the prudent mind.' 

Thus dropp'd the dews of flattery from his tongue , 
With nectar'd smiles her eyes she downward flung. 
Then, filTd Avith soit confusion by his praise. 
Her eyes she ventured on the youtii to raise; 
The virgin wish'd, but tried in vain'^ to speak. 
Such thronged ideas for expression seek ; 1440 
A thousand thoughts at once her fancy strike. 
Alike impoftaut all and apt alike. 

^ The coDntellation called Ariadne's Crown, 
^ See Valerios Flaoent, lib. fji. line 4SS, 
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Forth firom her firagnuit boiom then she dieiw 
Tlie potent chnrm, instinct with magic Aew* 

She placed it in the youth's delighted hand; 
And, had he pleased her being to demand, 
Her lit'ei her soul, in that consenting hour 
Of amorous yielding, had confess*d his power. 
From Jasons form, his face, his sunny hair» 
Stich beams of beauty flash'd upon the fair; 1450 
The sweet contagion, through the kindling eyes> 
Subdued the melting heart with fond surprise. 
The fumes of passion drink the hurried blood, 
As shrinks within her reins the vita) flood; 
Their downcast eyes now spoke the timid shame; 
Akemate now they darted looks of flame i 
Beneath their brows sweet siniling lustre play'd, 
llien hesitating, slow, rejoin'd the maid : 

* Attentive hear me, that thou mayst derive 
The means of safety from those aids I give* 1460 
With deadly purpose rankling in his heart. 
The dragon's teeth my father will impart; 
The fatal seed in yuml thou must sow, 
A crop most iertiie in despair and woe. 
Thou, by the march of constellations bright. 
Observe the moment that divides the night. 
Bathe in the current of the* unwearied floods 
Then, veil'd with sable stole in solemn mood, 
A circling trench with liallow*d reverence trace. 
And kill a female iamb within the space* 1470 
Then rear with unpolluted hands the pyre. 
And give the victim to the flames entire* 
Appease the goddess in that awful hour, 
Daughter of Perseus, sole betiotten power.. 
On I£ecat^ libations due bestow, 
Let honey'd streams from sabred goblets flow. 
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This ended/ hom0 retiurn with baakward pace. 
Nor torn at startling^ noise thy heedless fece; 

Though hurried steps along the causeway soiuiti, 
Or mastills hoarsi ly bay, with note profound; 
ShoiUdst thou, lii iated, rashly lura thy head, 
Vain are the cites, and hopes of safety fled. 1482 
Seek not thy comrades with ineverent haste* 
Ere all precautions are observed and pass'd* 
Soon as the morning shall illume the sky. 
Dissolve this drug, and o'er thy frame apply. 
Unwearied strength and courage shall he thine. 
And vigoiffy not of men, but powers dime. 
Remember too, with this same drug to nnear 
Thy shield, tliy trenchant sword, and pointed 

spear. [charmsf, 
ISo wounds shall pierce thee through the potent 
From weapons wielded e'en by giant arms. 1402 
The furious bulls that roU devouring flame. 
Shall breathe innoziotts on the' enchanted frame. 
But, oh beware I The* enchantment will not stay; 
Its force is bounded by a single day. 
Yet, not for this the bold emprise decline, 
Some other aid in dangers shall be thine ; 
When with the fiery team, and potent hand. 
Through all the' extent is ploughed the nq;ged 

land; 1500 
When all the tract is sown with (hagon's teeth. 
An earthborn race shall spring to light beneath. 
When thou shalt see the crowding warriors rise. 
In secret cast a st<Hie of ample size ; 
For this, as frmidi*d dogs for food engage. 
The ^ant btodiers will in combat rage. 
Feird by each other as they press the ground, 
Then join the fight, then deal thy blows around. 
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Thus, safe from shalt thou bear the fleece. 
Scope of thy voyagey to the shores of Greece: 
But let my image dwell within thy mind, 1611 

Aiid sometimes seek these bkores; but leave thy 
train behind.' [eyes; 

She paused aad silent stood, with downcast 
A flood of tears succeeding stormy sighs; 
While she reflected he must far lemoye^ 
Death to her hopes, and torment to her lore 1 
But now with bolder confidence endued, 
She pressVl lus hand, and thus her speech renew'd, v 
Witiunoumful tone— Thou, on the Grecian plain , 
Remember me. Thy form I shall retain, 1620 
Ala»l too firmly* Bat» ingenuous youth. 
Disclose thy home and household gods wilh truth. 
What course will bear thy vessel from our coasts ? 
Where proud Orchomenus her treasure boasts? 
Or, mid the waves, will ^a's nearer isle 
Allure thy wishes, and in prospect smile ? 
But who that virgin, theme of thy applause^ 
Whom ties of kindred to my father draws? 
Thy words have painted her as fair and young, 
Of noble lineage, from Pasipha6 sprung.' 1530 

Engender d by her tears, pernicious guest. 
Lore cush'd impetuous on the hero's breast. 
Ardent he answer'd — * Neither day nor night. 
Shall thy bright form be absent from my sight. 
If I may scape, indeed, on Colchian plains, 
The dreadful couiiict that thy sire ordains. 
And safely reach the happy shores of Greece, 
I bear Ihine image, with the precious fleece. 
My fairest asks- me where my country Kes, 
My heart, my tongue, are strangers to disguise ; 
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Tis pleasure to perfoim tbe soft request, 1641 
By hBpB so sweet, sad eyes so bright expressed. 
A land there is, that lofty hills surround, 

Where numerous flocks and fertile plains abound, 
Sprung from liipetus, of heavenly fire, 
lliere dwelt Prometheus, good Deucalion's sire. 
He first by laws o'er willing subjects reiguM, 
And towns for men, and &nes for>gods ordain'd» 
Tis called Httmonia** by the neigMKraring race, 
There towers lolcus, my paternal place; 1550 
And various other stately cities smile. 
Nor e'en by name is known iEeas isle« 
From thence, 'tis said, the noble Minyas went, 
Who drew from £oliis his proud descent. 
And built .Orchomenus, a town that stands 
In peaceful neighbourhood with Theban bands. 
But why amuse thee with tiiis idle fame. 
My natal spot, and Ariadne's name? 
Daughter of Minos* Let her memory liye 
In that estem benignant actions give. 1960 
Her sire and lover she to friendship led, 
And concord firm, with healing; influence spread. 
Oh might thy father hear tlie words of peace, 
from those dear lips, and ail his fury cease i' 

Thus he»withflatteringwords and soothing art» 
While sharpest anguish wrung the virgin's heart j 
Desponding looks and moumfid tones express*d 
The gloomy thoughts that labour'd in her breast, 

' In Greece, perhaps, the solemn pact may bind. 
And laws of honour overawe the mind; 15*30 
Alas, Meies knows no law but force. 
Unlike that Minos, timne of thy discourse. 
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And far infnrtor to tlunt romden mild^ 

In channf and laflueneei his unhappy child t 

OK think no more of hospitable rite ; 

But, when lolcus' towers rejoice thy sight, 
Remember me. Be some few sig^hs consign'd 
To the poor victim that remains behind. 
For me, no power shall tear thee from my soul. 
Nor mother^s voice nor father's stem control. 
May iftune Ae tidings of thy wdtfare bring, 1581 
Some bird propitious waft them on his wing. 
To bear me, might the favouring; breezes rise. 
And o'er the seas transport, and through the skies I 
While romid theeall the sports and pleasures flow. 
That affioenoe, ease, and kindred, can bestow; 
Before Aee might I stand a sodden guest, 
And8ay,throucrh me these raptures fill thy breast? 
Oh, might 1 soon be placed, and long remain, 
A favoured inmate with thy household train !' 1590 
Then piteous tears her level j cheeks bedew'd; 
His gentle accents thus the youlli renewed — 
' Wish not, my iairest FhadMi-wish to find 
The bird of embassy, the wafting wind. 
But, wouldst thou yield to seek the Grecian shore. 
Our maids shall honour thee, our youths adoie; 
Our matrons haU thy tutelary power. 
Our guardian goddess, in the' eventful hour; 
Whose counsels vrise and salutary charms 
Itetum the dearest pledges to their arms. 1600 
To some, the tri( d companions of their youth. 
To some, the husbands of their plighted truth; 
To this, a brother thine assistance gives. 
That from thine hand a darling child receives. 
Oh might I claim thee as my blooming spouse. 
Sole darling object of my faithful vows; 
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In hailow'd league of soul with soul comfaitfed. 

One wish, one love, one fortune, and one mind 1 
Forni'd ibr each other, by the gods allied, 1609 
Death, only death, our union should divide.' 

His words her soul with amorous softness fill; 
Yet, startiiig^ she recoils from purposed ill. 
Vain were Ay conflicts^ most unhappy maid I 
For Juno*s will, with power compulsive, sway'd; 
Brief was thy force, a lover to deny, 
To Grecian shores thou art ordain'd to fly. 
To wreak her Tengeance against Pelias plann'd. 
Hie goddess claims thee on lolcns' strand. 

Meantime the' attendants of the royal fiur 
At distance watch'd her steps with jealous care; 
They watch'd the projj;ress of the wearing day. 
And silent murmur'd at the long delay. 1022 
The Sim so forward on his journey pass*d» 
Hmiie to hei patents bids Medea haste: 
Tet, all unmark*d the stealing moments flow. 
Such pleasure Jason*s looks and words bestow. 
His form, his sootliiiiy, speeches so delight, 
Full gladly had she linger d there till night; 
Moro cautious be, with watchful thought and eye. 
Late and relttctant urged the nymph to fly. 1680 
' The day adrances. To thy modier's arms, 
A while, my fairest, I resign thy charms ; 
Lest eveninii!; shades our intercourse surprise^ 
Or stranger mark it with unl^ndiy eyes ; 
In hanfner moments of the* expansire heart, 
Hereafter we may meet, no more to part' 

The lovers thus in fond expressions vied, . 
The feelings all their eloquence supplied; 
And amorous doubt essay d with jealous art 
To search the secret of the heart of heart 1040 
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The yoiidi his Yessei and companioiis sought, 
Fire in his eye, and rapture in his thought 

Medea sought her train along the land, 
And soon to meet her came the' assembled band; 
But all unconsciouSy as the group drew near» 
Her thoughts were rapp'd above the starry sphere : 
With Umbs spontaneous the bright car die gains, 
And.takes the polish'd whip and flowing reins ; 
She lash'd the mules, with eager course they flew. 
And soon the stately city rose in view. 1660 

ChaIciop6 h^r sister now addressed. 
With aU the mother labouring in her breast. 
Her sons awake the mingled hope and fear, 
Much she demands, and much expects to hear. 
In vain. Hrr words nor thought nor organ find. 
Grief and contusion fill Medea's mind. 
She hears not, speaks not, such a trance possessed 
The troubled soul and every sense oppressed. 
Down on an humble seat, beside her bed, 1660 
She sunk) and lean'd oblique her languid head, 
Propp'd on her left hand, like a drooping flower^ 
While from her eyes distils the briny shower. 
A gloomy cloud o'ercasts her thoughtfol brow, 
And self-upbraidings on the spirit flow. 
A calmer moment, and a deeper heed, 
In all its horrors view the promised deed. 

His two attendants youthfiil Jason finds 
Awaiting his return, with anxious minds ; 1668 
He joined their stqis, and hastened to explimi 
The' eTentfal tidings to the* assembled tnun ; 
The' assembled train, as near the ship he drew, 
With glad suipiise their gallant leader view. 
Idas iilone, from all the train apart, 
In secret bitterness consumed his heiut| 
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!N or pleaflure from the common gladaess fak. 
For pride aad envy in hit spirit dwelt. 
If ow night came an, and shades and silBnce 

brought, 

And calm repose the youthful warriors sought. 
But, when Aurora bade the dayspring flame. 
Two from the number haste the seed to claim. 
Bold Telamon of Mars the darling went, IQBl 
And, who from Hermes drew his proud deiwent, 
£thalides. Nor was their joumeJy vain ; 
For from the king the diagoirs teeth they gain. 
Insidious gift. He sternly bade them take 
The fatal teeth of that Aonian snake, 
Whom aad^t Cadmus in Ogygia slew; 
"When fair Enropa ravish'd from his yiew, 
His sister, by their mouruful sire's'^ cominaud, 
O'er many a deep he sought, and many a land. 
Before his face the fabled heiler went, IWX 
Ginde of his way, by prescient Phoebus sent. 
At Thebes, beneaA his hand the serpent fell; 
With poison arm'd he kept the' Afetian well. 
Pallas, who stoop'd the monster's teetli to save, 
The spoil to Cadmus and ^etes gave. 
His portion Cadmus sow'd in Theban iields. 
And warriors aim'd the Iweathing furrow yidds ; 
Contentious brood they bathed in kindred gom; 
And only they survived whom CadmiM bore. 
As denizens his rising walls to till; 1701 
The parent field its earthbom children till. 
The seed .Setes to their hands consign'd. 
With leadmess that spoke the rancorous mind; 
Though to the yoke the fiery steers should bend. 
The toil, he trusts, will in their ruin end. 

* Agmnr.— See the notes ontbif passage at tbe end. 
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BmMfth the' horizon now die sun deeUned^ 
His course wheve Ethiopiaa summits' bind; 
Night yoked her sable steeds. Along the sand^ 

Stretched near their cables, slept the' heroic band. 
But Jason slumber trom his eye repell'd, 1711 
And fix'd on heaTeo his anxious looks he held; . 
Resplendent 'mid the starry host from far, 
The Bear of Helici had turned her star. 
No noise was heard along the watery scene, 
Nor breeze nor cloud deform' d the blue serene. 
Twas now the time. With silent, stealthy pace. 
The son of .£son sought a lonely place* 
He bore each requisite for solemn' rite, 1719 
With care cdlected, ere the' approach of night . 
Part in the fold and dairy Argus sought; 
A female lamb and tepid milk he brought. 
The rest the ship supplied. The hero found, 
Far from the beaten path, a space of ground. 
With streams irriguous sprinipng fresh and clear. 
He bathed his t^der limbs with pious fear. 
In the pure lymph ; and o'er his shoulders thr^w 
A robe from Lemnos brought of sable hue, 
Gift of Hypsipyl^, designed to prove 
A sad memorial of ill fated love. 1730 
A cubit then in depth a trench he made. 
And wood for sacrifice in otder laid. 
The yictim bleeds extended on the pyre, 
And all the hallow'd pile receives the fire; 
As o'er the flames the mix'd libation falls^ . 
On Brimo Uecat4 the votary calls. 
' Tremendous power, assist my fiitore toil;* 
With backward steps he slowly trod the soil. 
From deep recesses, awful power, she heard. 
And, rising, at the potent call appear'd : 1740 
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EttTeMMu'd sBakes wiA oaken boughs entwined, 
Teifific wieeAl her awM temples bind. 

A mighty glare of torches flamed around, 
And dogs of hell were heard with piercing sound* 
The meadows trembled as she moved along; 
Xhe Naiads wail'd the lakes and rills among* 
Loud shiiek'd the nymphs that in the marsheslftTe, 
Where Amarantian Phasis seeks the wave; 
Amaze and fear the soul of Jason felt, 1749 
Yet in his thoughts Medea's warning dwelt. 
With firm resolve he backward trod the plain ; 
Nor tom'd him ere he reached the social train. 

When mom began, fair daughter of the spring. 
Her beams on snowy Oaacasus to fling, 
iLletes rose, and clad his giant frame 
In ponderous arms ; a gift from Mars they came. 
When sunk Phlegrean Mimas bathed in gore, - 
His bloody spoils the' immortal victor tore. 
The golden helmet graced the monarch's head, 
A fourfold cone its bright effulgence shed, ITW 
From far refulgent, like that orb of day, 
When, bathed m ocean, he renews his ray. 
A vast expansive shield his lei't hand holds, 
Where thickest hides are placed in numerous folds. 
His right hand grasps the' inevitable spear, 
Weighty and vast, the messenger of fear; 
The king excepted, in the' embattled field 
Alcides only cotdd that weapon wield. 
In youthful grace fair Phaeton attends. 
And holds the chariot ere his sire ascends. 1770 
The king ascending seized the flowing reins. 
And pass'd the city gates to reach the plams, 

^ Phaeton, son to Miies, 



Scene of the' intended trial. O'er tiie road 
His course he held extended kmg and broad. 
Forth nish'd the Coichiaiui^ an lumimibei^d throog; 
The kmg, like car-borne Neptune, rode along, 
"When Isthmian games, divine spectator, brmg 
The god to Taenarus or J.( riia's spring. 
Onchestus' hallow'd grove, Euboic seat. 
Or Calaureia^ his beloved retreat. 1780 
He seeks, emergent from the somiding floods. 
The* JEmonian rock, Grerestus clothed in woods. 

The youth, admonish'd by the royal maid. 
Dissolved the drug:, and on his armour laid. 
Full soon the massy buckler's polish'd orb, 
The spear, and trenchantblade, that charm al)sarb ; 
Around the youth his brave companions stand. 
And try the polished arms with vigorous hand. 
To bend his ponderous lance, that gallant train 
Their utmost efloi ts prove, and prove in vain. V790 
The son of Aphareus with rage beheld, 
Presumption vain his haughty bosom swell'd. 
His mighty fidchion at the spear he aim*d, 
Where nigh the point the brazen circles flamed; 
On the firm anvil, as the haminer sounds, 
The falchion fell, the blunted edge rebounds; 
With joyful shouts the warriors rent the air, 
And augur d to their toils an issue fair. 
Now Jason to his Umbs that charm applied ; 
And matchless energy the dru2: supplied, 1800 
Ineffable, tremendous in the fight; 
Unmoved he stood, exulting in his might. 

^ For an account of the places here meotioned, the reader 
is referred to tfie nolei at the end. 

. ^ Idas. 
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Bedoubled courage fitl'd his ardent breast; 
Redoubled strength his Taliant hand possessM ; 

And hope elates his heart, and brightens on his 

crest. 

As wiien the charger of illustrious strain 
The battle scents^ and paws the sounding plains; 
In pride of strengdi his haughty erest he r^m ; . 
At eyery sound he pricks his watchful ears ; 

O'er his arch'd neck the floating mane is cast; 
His nostrils broad propel the' impetuous blast; 
In youthful glory beautiful and strongs 1812 
The son of Maonk bounded mid the llirong. 
^wift as the %htnmg, in a wintry night, 
From pitchy darkness vibrates sudden light ; 
Now here, now there, it glances through the sky. 
And tells the' a&righted world a storm is nigh ; 
So Jason moved his polish'd shield and lance» 
That quick and daszUng shot a fiery glance. 
Now came that awful conflict big with &te. 1620 
The band in order on their benches sate ; 
By sounding oars, and sinewy arms iiiipell'd, 
Their course to reach that iield of Mars they held. 
A space like those, that goal and barrier part. 
Where rival charioteers display their art. 
When prizes are proclaimed, and lists outspread, 
To honour some illustrious chieftain dead; 
And horse and foot the cer< inonies grace. 
With speed contending in the measured space. 
Divides the' imperial seat of Colchian pride, 
From that donmin of Mars the homicide. 1661 

iEetes with the Colchian race they found.' 
The loltv rocks of Caucasus around 
The crowd possess'd ; beside the river hoar 
The monardi stood, upon the winduig shore. 
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The band with caMes made their Tessel hat. 
And JaaoD to that arduous tnal pass'd. 

His shield and spear he grasp'd with eager faaad^ 
And from the deck spranp^ lio^htly to the land: 
The polished helmet s shining brass he took, 1840 
And in its womb .the serpent's teeth he shook* 
Nor ponderous mail his active limbs cypress'd;. 
Nor scaly cuirass beam*d around his breast. 
Unarmed he stood, half like the god of war. 
Half like the lord of the diurnal car, 
And golden brand. His eyes around he threw. 
The brazen yoke was laid within his view; 
And near ^e plough with adamantine share. 
The crisis bids him for the toil prepare. 1849 
The youth approach'd, adv ancing o'er the ground. 
And planted dt ep the spear witli ringlets boiindt 
Weighty and strong, erect it stood in earth; 
Near lay the teeth of that envenomed birth, 
Within the helmet Cover'd by his shield^ 
To seek the bulls he march'd along the field. 
When sudden, from the stalls beneath the ground, 
Daikclouds of smoke diffused their volumes round. 
Seen through the blackness by the lurid glare. 
Disgorging fire« up-rush'd the fatal pair. 1758 
That object struck with fear the' heroic bands ; 
To meet the rag eful monsters Jason stands. 
Striding unmoved, as rocks within the deep, 
When mountain billows break, and torrents sweep. 
His shield opposed to meet their wrath he bore. 
With icTel'd horns they came and furious roar. 
In Tain Aeir fury the brave youth assail'd; 
Nor force immense nor yoltey'd ire prevail'df 
On the red furnace, where the metals e^low. 
Through many an orifice^ a4 founders blow^ 
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now the beUows urge raging fire, 1870 
And pausing now ibe* enfBeUed flames retire, 
Loud and impetuous roars the blast beneath. 
At intervals; the bulls with fiery breath 
Now pause — and now, the flamy volumes drive, 
Qmck,noxioiis,aB the ciond whni lightnings live. 
With sound tremendons. But they smote wyhwrni'd 
The dauntless youth, with magic influence arm'd. 
Now by the horns, with such commandiog might. 
He seized the bull that stood upon his right; 
Superior force his dangerous captive held^ 1880 
And to the yoke the ttrugj^g beast compdU'd. 
His foot the brazen hoof, with nimble stroke. 
Supplants, and brings him kneeling to the yoke. 
An equal fate his fierce companion found, 
The youthful hero brought him to ^e ground; 
His ample buckler on ^e plain he cast. 
And firmly striding grasp'd the monsters &st» 
OntstKeUA'd at length, with broad and nervous 
breast. 

The struggling bulls incumbent he oppressed; 
Smoke wreath'd around ium, darted flames were 
roll'd; 1880 
With hand intrqpid he retain'd his hold. 
The savage monarch with amaze surveyed 
The force and courage by the youth display 'd. 
Nor then regardless were the gallant pair, 
Tbe sons of Tyndarus and Leda fair : 
Appointed service, near the yokes they stand. 
They raise from earth, they give to Jason^s hand. 
These o'er each monster's neck he firmly braced. 
Then fair between the brazen pole he placed ; 1899 
And threw the ring that from the' extreme depends 
O'er the ABXf hook that from the yoke extends. 
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Back from die nozioiia gbure and soaKdiiiig h&at, 
Thef iUustrious broHiers to tteir sUp retreat 

In haste from earth the hero caught his shield/ 
And o'er ins shoulders cast its orbed field; 
HU polish'd helm he seized, no common weight. 
Replete with dragon's teeth» tremendous fretght! 
Hif ponderous javelin by the midst he held. 
The biting point the' indignant beasts impelled ; 
Like tilt sharp goad by rustic hands applied, 19 LO 
Deep in their liauks the poUsh'd brass he dyed. 
He guides the plough-tail with unerring hand. 
Compacted firm in adamantine band : 
The toiling monsters loar'd with fruitless ire. 
And darted from their mouths redoubled fire ; 
Loud and impetuous was their storray breath. 
As blasts that menace mariners with death. 
When mountain high devouring waves prevail. 
And fisarful hands contract the shivering sai(. 
Not long they moved dbedient to ike spear, 1920 
Ere the rude earth was opend in the rear; 
The ploughman stout and potetit steers combined. 
Ample and broad the furrow traced behind. 
O dire the crash ! the sound was heard afar, 
From all the broken clods, that teemed widiwatr 
The youth pursuing with intrepid breast. 
And footsteps firm, the path of danger press'd, 
T^ ith hand unsparing, onward as he pass'd. 
O'er the plough'd land the dragon's teeth he cast ; 
And oft he tum'd, oft anxious eyed the soil, 1930 
Lest giant harvests should prevent his toi}^ 
While pressing onward, o^et the stubborn plain. 
The brazen footed bulls their toil sustain. 
When three full portions of the time were spent. 
From dawn of morning to the sun's descent; 
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And glad80ai« now their weary taak to leare^ 
The worimen hail the sweet approach of eve; 

The* unwearied ploughman triumph'd in his toil. 
O'er all the large allotted space ot soil. 
Four acres lay upturned, the share beneathyl&40 
Ail fuUy saturate with dragon's teeth. 
The fi«ry monsters ftma the yoke he freed. 
And drove them terrified along th^ mead. 
He gazed around. The furrows stili remain 
A blank, unpeopled by the ^iant train r 
The ship he sought, and join d the gallant crew. 
Then in his hehn the eooling beverage drew; 
Gladly the youth indulged in transient rest; 
With words of hope his comrades cheered his 
breast. 

His heart expanded with increasing might, 1950 
Like the 6erce boar impatieut tor the fight. 
Who whets his tusks, and musters all Us wrath, 
And foammg waits the hunter in his path. 

But now die land its horrid hanrest brings : 
A giant arm*d from every furrow springs ; 
And helms, and shields^ and lances, all around. 
Like bearded com rose bristling o er the ground. 
The sacred space of Mars, the scourge of man. 
To heaven's high vaults the gleaming splendours 
ran. [flow. 
When wintry storms, surcharged with vapours. 
And heap along the ground the drifted snow, 1061 
The clouds disperse,and through the gloom ot night 
The starry train emerge in dazzling Ught; 
Thus sudden brightness shot along the land* 
Admonished by the virgin^s wise command^ 
A circling stone, of mighty weight and size^ 
A disk for dreadful Mars^ the youth espies ; 
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Scarce could lour men tfie* enormous mass sustain^ 
With case the hfifo raised it firom the plain ; 
Then nwhinf forward, with a sudden boimd, 1970 
Aloft in air he hurPd it round and round* 

Distaut it fell amid the* embattled field; 
The youth collected shrunk behind his shield. 
Yet with intrepid heart. The Colchians roar, 
Like billows when they lash the rocky shore. 
With mute and blank amaze their king beheld^ 
What force stupendous the huge disk impelled. 
In combat loud, as barkint^ dogs engage, 
Those earth-born l)r()the] s round that discus rage. 
With hideous din, and by each other's hand, 19B0 
Pierced through with spears, they sunk along the 
land* 

Like odes uprooted by Ae whiriwmd's sway. 

Or mountain pines o'erturn'd in ranks, they lay. 
As shoots a star portentous to mankind, 
And falling draws a train of hght behind; 
So bright at once, and terrible to yiew. 
The youthful warrior on the giaatp flew* 
The naked falchion lightened in his hand. 
And wounds promiscuous fell'd the rising band. 
Some half ascended into life he found ; 1990 
Some to the breast yet struggling in the ground; 
Some newly freed stood upright on the soil ; 
Some forward msh'd, to claim the martial toiL 
As when a land becomes the seat of war. 
The farmer marks the foe's approach from far ; 
And lest the spoilers should possess the grain » 
Anticipates the harvest of the plain ; 
The curmg sickle newly edged he bears. 
And o'er ihe funows All the* unripen'd ears ; 
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He beiurs die com with fearful haste away, 2000 

Ere yet its tinge bespeaks the solar ray; 
Dire harvest, Jasau reap\i that t aith-horn brood; 
And all the' o'erliowing furrows boil'd with blood* 
Sweird by continual rains, as torrents spread 
Despise their banks and inundate the mead, 
In Tarious postures they resigned their breath. 
And grim and diverse were the forms of death. 
Some bit the' empurpled earth, and prostrate lay; 
Some backward feiiyand breathed their souls away; 
Some lean'd half raised, and panted to the irind; 
Some sidelong writhed, in agonies reclined, 2011 
Then sunk, extended in eternal sleep ; 
Like miijhty whales, that slumber o'er the deep. 
Entangled some, last rooted in the ground. 
With bead inclining droop d beneath the wound ; 
High as erewhile to heayen they rear'd the Ciestp 
So low they sunk with damps of death oppressed; 
Urns youthful plants, surcharged with storm and 
rain, 

Hang their moist heads, and languish to the plain, 
Benti'rom the roots ; the gardener, in despair, 2020 
Sunreys Ihe prostrate offspring of his care. 
And weeps his toils defrauded of their scope. 
The pride of Autumn lost,Pomona*s ravished hope. 
Such grief and rage the monarch's bosom knew. 
As o'er the' expiruig tiam he cast lus view. 
He sought the city with the Coichian throng, 
Res<4Tittg yengeanee as he moved along* 
The second conflict with the day was closed, 
The sun declined^ and all the train reposed. 
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1SUfianient<. 

MSiet begins to sospeot tbat hb daaghten, -pirdeolailj Me* 

dea, most ba?e bad sonie ebare in the uuexpected saccesf 
of Jason. — He calls a coancil of his confidential friendsi bj 
night. — Medea is alarmed, and dreads the Tengeauce of her 
father. — Her first thont^lus on the occasion lead her to end 
her life bj ^lowou. — Through the inlluence of Jano she re- 
eolTeSj ifler a oeoBict between love and fear, aud the 
eeiiie of dvtj, to fljr from CoTohos wKb the ArgomiBCi.— 
Sbe leevet the citj bjr mght» mud joint JTesoo tod hii oon- 
panions at the ship.^Their meeting dencribed. — The fle^ece 
of gold. — The dragon that guarded it deaoribed. — J^pon it 
aided by Medea, lulls the Intter to re?;f, and ^aius posses- 
sion of the former. — Medea sails with the adventurer;? for 
Greece. — ^etes pursues theni. — The Argonauts, having 
crossed the Eaxine sea, sail up the Ister. — Absjrtus, the 
brother of Medea, it inordered, tbroagh tbe contrivance of 
that prineett and the treeeherj of Jaton.-«Tb6 poUathni, 
iodoced bj this act of croeltj, it expiated by Ciioe, it 
whose island the Minjae land. — Thetis and her njmpbs 
condoct tlie vessel through the straits of Scjlia and Cha- 
rybdis — The Argonauts sail past the islands of the Syrens, 
froBA V. hose enchantments they are preserved by Qrpheus. 
— At Co;:cyra tbej eiiconnter the Coichiaus, who parsoed 
them through tbe Symplegades. — The Colcbians importtuie 
AloiBont, king of the islend, to deliTer up Medee to theni» 
that thej maj restore her to her lhtfaer.--The nomiefa 
oonteDts to send her back to her iathery provided she it 
yet unmarried; declaring at the same time» tbat, if she if 
airead/ ooited |o JiVKipp> he will not part flua and will: by 
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the contrivance of Arete, wite to Alciiioiis, the nnptlali of 
Medea atid Jason are immediately celebrated; and Alci- 
iious protects the lovers. — The Argouauts a^aia put to sea, 
wad «ro dn? «a on tte qoioknods of Afrim ; wfc«re tbey 
•re in duger of perisbiogr. — Tkej are cxtrioaled firon the 
present distress bj the tutelary deities of the countrr.— - 
The Minysc bear the vessel on their shoulders to the lake 
Tritonis. — Tlie Hesperides, whom they find bewailing the 
loss of their dragon, slain the preceding day by ITorciileg, 
give them some tidiix^s of that iiero. — Fruitless attempt to 
overtake bim.^ — Death of Canthus. and of Mopsus. — Triton 
appears. — Hb figure particolarl j described.^Ue gives the 
beioea infomaiion and diireotioBs reapecting the reoMdiider. 
of their TOjage.-^Tfae Argonaots pasa near Crete»«— Mar- 
Tolloiia adTentore and death of Talus. — At Hipparia, the 
adventarer* sacrifice to Phcebos, who, standing on the top 
of a hill, enlightens their way. — A clod of earth, which lias 
been given to Euplicinus by Triton, is thrown iota the sea, 
and becomes an island, named Calliste. — The IMiiija; an- 
chor at the island of AugiuA, where they water, and loosing 
fnm tbeooe, ariiTO withovi fntber interroptioD on the 
ooaat ofTbeasalj. 



Ybt once again I court the Muses' aid. 
The toOs, the coimaels of the Colchian maid 
Demand llie song. O yirgin child of Jove, 

Doubt and confusion from mv soul leiiiove, 
Decide the theme — what ills lVt>m fate she bore^ 
Her flight immodest from the native shore. 
And kindred people. Mid the gloom of nighty 
With thirst of vengeance fiU'd and stem desfnte. 
The king convoked the chieftains of his land. 
Within the palace, an alHicted band. 10 
His meditations on the conflicts dwell, 
And black suspicions on his daughters felL 
Then Jnno strack the foyal maid with fear" ; 
She trenUed, like the young and timid deer, 

' That she might visit Greece, and execate the ?engeanoo 
of Juno. 

G 2 
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Which opening hounds with loud alarm o'ertake 
111 deep recesses of the tan tried brake. 
She deems the secret to her father known, 
And every shape of misery her own. 
Her conscious maidens wake foreboding fears ; 
Fire fiU*dher eyes, and tingHng sounds her ears* 20 
Dire were the shrieks of nn^ish and despair; 
She smote her breast, she rent her flowing hair. 
In poison had she sought reUef from pain. 
And render'd the designs of Juno vain; 
But power divine her changeful purpose bore, 
With Phryxus* offspring to forsake the shore. 
A dawning hope her rapid thoughts embraced. 
Drawn from the casket, in her breast she placed 
The magic hoard of drugs. She kiss'd her bed , 
And parting tears with eager passion shed. 30 
Her fond embraces both the doorposts dasp'd. 
And all around the' accustomed walls she grasped; 
A token then, to the maternal fair, 
Tore from her beauteous head a tress of hair. 
Sad, sad memorial of her virgin hours^ 
Offering to duty^s violated powers. 

She calls her mdher's name with heartfelt sighs : 
' And oh! farewell, my parent dear (she cries), 
Far when I fly, may health and peace be thine ; 
This lo( k alone remain of what was mine. 40 
Farewell, my sister ; farewell, household train ; 
Farewrll, the parent walls, the native plain. 
Had billows circled o'er that stranger^s head. 
Ere to these shores in eyil hour he sped I • 
Bane of my virtue !' — Thus her grief she told, 
While bursting tears in ceaseless torrents roU'd. ' 

When cruel fate bids some fair captivp roam» 
[Reluctant slow she leayes her splendid home : 
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To grief unbroken, aew to {Nun and toil. 

She ffoes to meet them on a distant soil : 60 

In soft indulgence nursed the darling child. 

Of pride parental^ and aftection nitld; 

Sad change 1 to prove cm some uageniai land. 

The taak degradkigy and Ihe stem command; 

Thus, driven by tyrant love and fortune*s hate. 

The royal virgin goes to meet her fate. 

The bolts and l)ar9 obey the magic song^ 
And ope spontaneous as she pass'd along. 
The' expanded barriers own^d enchanted sway, 
Through narrowpaths she tookher stealthy way. 60 
Her feet are naked, on her gracious brows. 
And blooming cheek, the veil her left hand throws ; 
The border ot her robe the right sustains. 
With darkling pace the city wall she gains. 
Through the vast city borne in wild afiright. 
No warder from the turrets mark'd her flight; 
To seek the fane her eager thoughts were bent. 
By paths trequeuted oft with dire intent. 68 
Where slept the dead within the heaving ground, 
And noxious herbs, and potent drugs, were found. 
Here had she sought materials for her charms. 
And torn Ihe lingering roots replete with harms. 
As now she wander'd through the confines drear. 
Her conscious bosom throbb'd with guilty fear. 
The goddess ot the silver crescent rose, 
And look'd complacent on her frantic woes. 
An object meet to jua^ her love. 
^ What though (she said) to Latmian * caves I rove ; 
Not unexampled in my wild desire, 
I seek Budymion with incessant fire. 80 

* The caTes of Bfoant Latmiis, where sbj» ifM fabled to 
bite met Bedynioa. 
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Thou too, enchaiijkreasy of undaimled breut» 
Thou bold iDtrader ou Diana's reat. 

Whose guilty tongue renew'd the* insidious strain. 
To wake the feelings ot my amorous pain, 
That Cynthia niiglit withdraw her sacred light. 
And free to magic leave the murky night. 
That mutter d spells might uncontrol'd prevail. 
And corses rise beneath the glimpses pale; 
Wretch, thou hast proved the' inevitable hour; 
Thy hardcnVl nature bows to Cupid's power; 90 
The god, the god has wing'd his burning dart. 
And Jason s image revels in thy heart. 
Go, dexterous as thou art in spells and charms, 
Kedeem thy soul from these delicious harms. 
Go, if thou canst, the fatal pangs avoid, 
That gods toraient, and mortals h$ive destroy 'd/ 
Each nerve in flight meantime the virgin strain'd; 
Oh, with what joy the river's bank she gained! 
Led by the fires, that through the festive night 
Gleam'delear in honour of the prosperous fight. 100 
As round the flame the gallant train rejoice. 
Rolled through the gloom, they hear a plaintive 
voice. 

For as Medea climb'd the rising ground. 
On Phrontis' name she call'd, with shrilly sound, ^ 
Of Phryxus youngest bom; through darkness 

drear. 

The well known accents vibrate on his ear. 
His brothers knew the voice, and Jason knew;^ 
• Then silent wonder seized the youthful crew. 
Thrice caird the princess. Urged by all the crowds 
The son of Phryxus answ^d thrice aloud. IW 
Nor yet their halsers on the bank were laid ; 
\\ kh eager oars they press to reach the maid. 
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From the higb 4eek the youthfiil kader dftrts^ 

Willi all the fire that sanguine hope imparts ; 
With Aigiis Phrontis, sprinfiriiig^ to the shore, 
The kindred mourner through the gloom explore^ 
The brothers stood the' afflicted maid beside* 
She clasped Ihehr knees, and supplicating cried— 
* SiMre aie» lored yonths, preserve yourselves and 
nie 

From stern /Eetes and perdition free; 120 
All is betray 'd. No hope for us remains^ 
Save in some vessel, and the watery plains. 
Swift let us fly ere he ascends his car. 
With rapid steeds to chase us from afiur; 
The golden tieece, fruit of my bounty, take; 
My philtres shall subdue tlmt watchful t^uake. 
But, stranger, raise to heaven thy pious hand. 
And join the gods to this assembled band; 
Call them in witness of thy plighted word. 
Bid them thy oaths, thy promises record. 130 
Should I for thee fursakc uiy friends and home, 
For thee to distant clinas an exile roam, 
Swear thou wilt not such confidence betray ; 
Thou wik not leave me to contempt a prey; 
Swear that of kindred, home, and friends berefti 
• I shall not be a wretched outcast left.' 

Plaintive she spoke, while piteous tears distill'd; 
But secret joy the soul of Jason fill'd. 
He geuUy raised her as his knees she graspd, 
And sootfamg mild, in fond embraces clasp*d : 14Q 
' Hear me, my fiurest. In this awful hour 
I call on Jove, and every heavenly power; 
On .Tuiio chief, the spouse of ruling Jove, 
The sacred arbitress of wedded love. 
Within my native home thou shalt preside ; 
Queen of my heart, my darUng, and my bride/ 
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Then for assiiratice of the mutual breast. 

The virgin's hand with plighted hand he pres9 d. 

Now were tiie train admoiiisli'd by the maid. 
To ply their oars, and gain the sacred shade ; 150 
And thence by nightly stealth the fleece convey 
Ere stem JSetes should theur course delay. 
The traui obey, by hopes and fears unpell'd: 
Their ship they enter'd, and their oars they held. 
They push d iroiu hiiid incumbent on their oars. 
Their clamours echoed through the winding shores. 

Then turning towaids the plain, the' afflicted fair 
Stretched forth her beauteous hands in mute de« 
Nowhad she rush'd a watery death to find, [spair. 
But Jason sooth'd her apjoni/iiiLi luiiid ; 160 
And gentle force her frantic will restrained; 
And now the ship the' appointed station gained. 

What time the wakeful hunters ope their eyes. 
And call their dogs, and to the chase arise; 
Whose early sports anticipate the mom, 
And rouse the covert with the hound and horn ; 
£re from the dewy ground the solar ray 
Drinks the hght traces, and the scent away; 
The youthful leader with his virgin guide» . 
Pebark'd upon the river^s grassy side. 170 
There where the fabled ram, with toil oppressed, 
lirst reached the strand, and bending sunk to rest, 
^^ hen o'er the sounding waves from shore to shore 
The wandering son of Athamas he bore. 
And near, with smoky base, an altar stood. 
That Phryxus reared retiring from the flood, 
To Jove^ the stranger's friend, whose guardian 
Protects the suffering exile in his flight; [might 
And there, obedient to what Hermes told. 
He offered up the ram with fleece of gold. 180 

' ' He was woTftbiped oiider the Muiie of Jopiter Pb^xias. 
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By Argus «rBni'd» the social bund wHMrew; 

The' adventurous path the chief and medd pursue. 
Along that path the sacred grove they sought, 
Where tower'd the beech^ with fleecy treasure 
fraught^ 

They see the plant its giant arms unfold. 
And bright between appears Ae pendent gold. 

Like iiaming clouds, with curling radiance bright, 
That blush illumined by the dawning liuht. 
The watchful dragon, that the fleece defends, 
A length immense his waving neck extends. 190 
Onwaid the lovers move : Us eyeballs flame, 
And direful hissings ikevt advance proclaim. 
Baleful and shrill was that ill omcn'd souud ; 
The' extended shores reecho'd all around. 
They heard, who, far from the Titanian strand. 
Plough the wide limits of the Colchian land; 
Where Lycus horn Araxes load divides. 
And joys, with Phasis mixd, to roll his sacred 
tides. 

Scared by the noise, the mothers start from rest. 
And press dieir new-bom infants to the breast. 200 
from biming woods ascending to the pole. 
As globes of smoke in fiery v^umes roll, 

Cloud urges cloud, tiie' incessant vapours rise, 
Enormous wreaths, and whirl along the skies; 
The monster huge impeird his countless spires, 
O'erlaid with scales, that shone like distant fires. 
Onward he labow'd with tremendous sway ; 
The maid advanced, and stood athwart his way. 
With softest sweetest notes she caird a power, 
Bland, but sufficient in that dangerous hour ; 2IQ 
With warbled strain she caU*d the god of sleep. 
In Lethe*s dew those watchful eyes to steep : 
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Yel BMe ahe •ni]iion»ffoiiib^e«tfa the groiiif^,r 
The queen revered- in shades of night profcwoid, 

* Rise, aw till Hecate, propitious power, 
Aid the bold purpose of this fatal hour!* 
Brave as he was» and oft in perils tried. 
With faltering steps the youth pimued his guide. 
Now wrought the mystic charm with potent 
sway. 219 
Jlnti aaeed, dissolved the dreadlui monster lay. 
With spine relax'd, extended o*er the plain. 
In orbs difi'use uncoird his scaly team. 
When breezes fill the' expansive sail no more. 
And not a wave is heard to lash the shore. 
In placid silence thus the billows sleep. 
And languid curls are spread alon^ the deep. 
Yet still aiolt his horrid head he rear'd. 
And still in act to close his jaws appeared 
With dreadful menace* But the nymph display*d 
A mystic bough, cut from the sacred shade, 230 
A branch of juniper in drugs bedew'd, 
Witli potency by magic spell imbued. 
Melodious eharm her tuneful voice applies; 
She i^ves her opiate o*er the monster^s eyes. 
Diffused around narcotic vapour flows ; 
The dragon sinks subdued in deep repose, 
Unmovina:, harmless as the silent dead; 
His gaping jaws were fix'd, he hung his head; 
And spreading like some vast meaiulering flood. 
His powerless volumes stretoh'd along fhe wood. 
Exhorted by the maid,'without delay, 241 
The youtli approach^ the tree to seize the prey; 
While, near the draeron tix'd, the' intrepid maid 
O er his dire head the tlattering unction laid. 
She waited thus unmoved and unappall'd. 
Till to the ship the youth her steps recall*d. 
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When now departing from the sacred groTO, 

He gave the sign of safety and of love. 

As when, exulting in reflected light, 249 
The fuil-orb d moon displays the torch of ni^t; 
Some maid delighted sees the splendour fall 
On the high ceiling, or the chamber wall ; 
Around she sees the circling lustre dance. 
And spreads her veil to catch the' illusive glance ; 
So joy'd the youthful hero, to l)t linld ' 
The light reflected trom the ileece oi gold; 
While as he bore the glorious prize on high^ 
The rnddy splendours lightened to the sky. 
O'er Ms fresh cheek the fiery lustre beams, 
The radiance on his front ot ivory streams. 2G0 
That fleece was ample as an heifer s hide^ 
Or skin of hinds, that in Achaia bide ; 
So large it spread .with the metallic freight. 
Of golden locks that curFd, enormous weight. 
The rays were darted round so bright and strong. 
The ])alh seem'd gilded as he strode along. 
0!er his broad shoulders now the treasure Hung, 
Descending ponderous to his footsteps hung ; 
Now in his hands the preciouQ fleece he holds, 
AndtumswiAanxious care the shiningfolds ; 270 
While round his eyes are glanced withjealousfear. 
Lest god or mortal should the conquest bear. 

Now rose Aurora, blushing, from the main. 
The youthful lovers join'd the social train. 
In mute amaze that gallant band survey 
The fleece refulgent with a fiery ray; 

As bright, as flaming as the holt of Jove, 

And all to touch the sacred burden strove. 

The youth forbade, and from their sight withdrew. 

A new-wrought mande o'er the fleece he threw. 

VOL. II. u 
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Then near the helm he placed the loyal nittid^ 281 
And, taming to his braye companionB, said — 

' *No more despondence shall aiiiict this band; 
Despair no longer of your native land ; 
The Yast emprise, that most allured and grieved, 
Hope of our toil and perils^ is achieved. 
Behold this lovely maid with grateful hearts* 
Ascribe your safety to her prosperous arts. 
Her to my home a virgin bridt" I bear. 
Alike from gratitude and beauty dear. 290 
If charms, if benefits may claim yoar aid. 
My friends will guaid our tatelaiy maid. 
Whose hand beneficent bestows the fleece. 
And liome conducts you to your loves iu Greece. 
But think not yet our labours at an end ; 
What art obtained your valour must defend ; 
^tes soon vrith savage throngs will sweep. 
To bar our exit to the friendly deep. 
Some urge the vessel from these dangerous shores. 
Set man to man alternate at ycnir oars: 300 
Half grasp the shield compact of many a hide ; 
And be the foes in open fight defied. 
Each in that hour will feel upon his hand 
Loves, children, parents, friends, his native land. 
All that, possessed, delights the human heart; 
All, all that lost affliction can impart. 
This moment calls us to renown or shame.' 
He ceased. His arms around the hero flame. 

Loud shouts of ardour burst from all the crew. 
Their leader from the sheath his falchion drew ; 
Nor weak nor erring hand the halser smote, 311 
And free from land he sees the vessel float. 
Then near Ancieus, while the helm he sway'd> 
In arms he stood beside the plighted maid. 
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Ui^ged by the' exeitions of that yigorom throng. 
To pass the flood the vessel shot along. 

Now from the meanest Colchian to the throne^ 
Medea's iove and deeds by all were known. 
In armour clad the crowds to council haste, 
Numerous as billows with the wmtiy Mast; 320 
Numerous as leaves in forests strew the ground^ 
When chiding autumn bids her sale resound ; 
Thus countless they, in many a crow* ltd rank^ 
W ith noise and fury fili'd the river's bank. 
With steeds illustrious, and his polish'd car. 
Amid the crowd ,£etes shone from &r; 
The steeds, donation of his sire the sun, 
Were swift as winds, or flying sounds, to ruu» 
While in the left his circling shield he took, 
A branch of flaming pine his right hand shook: 
Beside him lay his spear*s enormous length, 331 m 
Of weight prodigious^ and resistless strength. 
With dexterous hand Absyrtus held the reins. 
Meantime the welcome deep the vessel gains, 
Driven, by the force combined of youthful arms 
And prosperous currents, from diat land of harms* 

iE&tes viewed, with anguish and dismay — 
To Jove appealing and the solar ray. 
With hands upraised : * Ye gods, to whom belongs. 
All-seeing powers, the punishment of wrongs, 
Receive my vows, my direful curses hear! 341 > 
And you, my subjects, if my wrath ye fear, 
O'ertake these traitors, if the land they keep ; 
O ertake their vessel, if she ploughs the deep ; 
Regain that wanton from the miscreant band ; 
Bring her to feel a wrathiui father's hand* 
Let vengeance swifdy seize the caitiff crew ; 
In combiEit quell tbepi, or ip ^ght pursue/ 
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. He ceaied. That very dayy with active care, 
Th^r ships and stores the Cotchian band prepare ; 
That very day their vessels plough'd the wave, 
And sails iiimumber d to the breezes gave. 352 
Not ships but feathered ilooks the vessels seem^ 
That urge their flight with many a shrilly scream. 
. Meantime the Grecian vessel wing'd her path. 
Charged with the messenger* of heavenly wrath; 
The breezes, that with Juno's will conspire. 
To PeJias waft the creature of her ire. 
Wh^n the third morning came, the Grecian band 
Their vessel moored on Paphlngonia's strand^; - 
Where sounding Halys rushes to the deep 361 
They land, the rites ot Hecate to keep; 
So bids the maid. No conscious heart shall know 
Those mystic rites, no rhymes irreverent. show; 
Be far from such attempt my pions song; 
To night and awful silence they belong. 
Yet still the structure crowns the sounding shore, 
B^ised by thos( heroes in the times of yore. 

Now Jason calls to mind the prescient strain. 
Alike remember'd by the social train : 370 
How Phineus sung, that, having won &e fleece, 
A differmit course should lead them home to 
Greece ; 

But what the destined course in doubt remained. 
Till Argus thus the latent truth explained— 

' To reach Orchomenus, we trace the way 
Described by Phineus in prophetic lay. 
That mariners a varying track may hold 
The sacred ministers ot i leaven unfold; 
They who the worship of the gods attend, 
Where Thebes ^ beholds Tritonian towers ascend* 

^ Medea. See notes at the end, aad the text a^te. 
• In Egjpt. 
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Oldest of mortals they who peopled earthy 381 
Ere yet ra heayen the radiant aigits had birth. 

The Danai, sacred race, wera^then unknown; 
The' Arc adians lield the plains of Greece alone^ 
On acoms wont, iu silvan wUds, to feed, 
Ere men the lunar wanderings leam'd to read; 
Ere yet the heroes of Deucalion's blood 
Pelasgia peopled with a glorious brood* 
The fertile plains at' ili;} pt tiourish d then^ 
Productive cradle of the tiist of men. 990 
There Triton, beauteous stream, irriguous ilows» 
And o'er the' expanse fertiUly bestows. 
No rains from heaven bedew die fanner's toil^ 
But inundations bathe the pregnant soil; 
From thence, 'tis said, o'er many a distant land 
A valiant chieftain led his hardy band. 
Heroic guide of berof^s to the fight, 
With Europe, Asia bow'd beneath his might 
Yet not to ravage o'er the land he spread, 
For walls he raised, and colonies he led ; 400 
A thousand states his conquering arms assail'd, 
A favoured few o*er war and time prevailed; 
Of most nor trace nor memory appears. 
For ever swallow'd in the* abyss of years ; 
But, lirm through ages, iEa's walls remain. 
Firm the descendants of tluit martial train 
Whom to that station hrst the warrior drew, 
When o'er the land his conquering myriads flew. 
Still they preserve, with reverential awe. 
Sacred memorials of their ancient law ; 410 
And tablets, sculptured in the times of old. 
The paths and bounds of earth and seas unfold; 
What course the deeps to mariners expand. 
And what the plains to those who traverse land. 

h2 
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Of spreadiog ocean the remotest horoi 
Ample and deep a Bughty stream is borne. 
From sprinp^s remolke his sounding vaten .glide. 

And loaded ships may on his hosom ride^ 
Majchtic lst( r. From Riphean hills, 
Piird witli the tribute of a thousand riliSf 420 
Swoln with the melting of perpetual snow, 
Beyond the seats where Boreas 'gins to Mow, 
0*er many a region, from his mountain source. 
He rolls at ^^irst with undivided force. [gains, 
When Scythian realms and Thracia*s bound he 
In severed streams he rushes o er the plains. . 
Oiie arm to meet the' Ionian wave he guides. 
And one he sends, to swell Trinacria^s tides 
Throu{;h the deep bay that joins my native coast*; 
If I may knowledge of tradition boast,' 430 
He« ceased.' The queen ot heaven a sign dis- 
Auspicious omen of celestial aid. £p}jay'd» 
The heroes shout, exulting at the view^ 
And urge their chief hb voyage to pursue ; 
To mark the course, where leadui^ meteors fly. 
And lambent lightnings flash along the sky. 
Here Lycus oti'spring^ separates frofu the band. 
And seeks his fathers court, and native land. 
They plough the waves»tb^ wind theur caOFass fills. 
They hold in view the Paphlagbnian hills. 440 
Not round Carambis do they wind their way^ 
But breathing gales and heavenly fires obey ; 
For still the breeze prevail'4,and splendour glow'd. 
Until they came where sweUing Ister flow'd. 

^ This IS a very difTu ult prissnge in the original: the geo- 
grapbj of the poet i» rather aoiateUigible. 

' Daaojlot. 
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Their frustrate hours meantime the Colchians 
waste, 

. Througb the Cyaaean rocks a squadron passed. 

Led by their youthful prince, a different train 
Explored the seats where Ister seeks the main. 
To cut off all retreat bis course he sped 
Across a branch where parted Ister spread ; 450 
Thence onward, round narrow point of land. 
His ships anticipate the Grecian band ; 
And while they ^ sail the jutting headland round. 
By route compendious gain the' luuiau bound, 
Indented bay. By Ister's arms embraced. 
In form triangular an isle is placed; 
Peui>6 its name; that, dark with stately pines, 
The spreading outlet of the stream confines* 
The vertex meets the current and divides, 
The' t x tended base resisjts the roaring tides; 460 
The ilo<>d becomes another and the s^e; 
Each p^MTted branch assumes a different name* 
Above, the turbid Arax seeks the waves ; 
That isle b^low tiie snn>other Calon laves. 
Through this the prince his Colchian toilQwers 
drew; 

The branch superior while the Greeks pursue. 
There wide the verdant pastures were displayed; 
And flocks, deserted by their keepers, stray 'd. 

The rude aud timorous natives of the plain 
Seem'd to behold, emergent from the main, 470 
Devouring monsters, vast in bulk, arise ; 
For ships, were strangers to their sim]^a eyes ; 
And never yet the neighbouring tribes of Thrace 
Had mix'd in commerce with the Scythian race, 
The wild Sigyuian, the Graucenian bands, 
The Sindiaos, who possess the Laurian lands, 

* i. The Argotitutf. 
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Wide-stretch'd and waste. At sncb stupendous 

sight, 

The savage tribes their safety placed in tiight. 

Near tall Angurus now the Minyas steer d, 
And distant now the Cauliac rocks appeared; 480 
Where bellowing Ister breaks his ample bim. 
To meet the waves in parted channels borne. ^ 
Now had they coasted the Talaurian land, 
By shorter progress, while the Colchian band 
Had reach'd already to the Chronian deep. 
And all the outlets of the river keep; 
Where, as they deem*d, the Gtreeks their conrse 
must shape, 

That none the vengeance of their king might scape. 
Not so the wary Minyas* Far behind 
A safer passage up the stream they find; 480 
Two ides they reach, to virgin Dian 'dear, 
To Dian whom the' Illyrian tribes revere. 
One sacred structure boasts her awful fane, 
One from their ship receives the' adventurous train. 
Safe from the myriads, that, athirst for war. 
With young Absyrtus guard the coast alar* 
Those isles they shunn'd; for reveremse of the place 
Restrain'd the fury of that savage race. 
But, these except, beset with arms they found 
Each isle and shore that closed thdthannel round,i 
In every station adverse myriads stood, 50X 
To Nestts' plain and to 8alanco*s flood* 

Now crowds prevailing o'er undaunted mighty 
Had crush'd the Minyai in unequal fight : 
But treaty interrupts the rude alarms, 
And sober compact stays the clang of arms. 
The Minyae by concession bear tke fleece, 
Hope of their voyage, to tlie siiofes*of Oreece; 
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The prise their chief by bold exertion gw^d^ - 

In dreadful trials by the king ordain'd. 610 
Though force or stratageiii possession gave. 
Let them retain, and waft it o'er the wave, 
Bui for the maid, chief subject of debate. 
In Dian's fane iet her the future wait. 
Till sceptred wisdom shall her &te decide ; 
Or, home returning, with her sire to bide, 
Or with the sons of Phryxus, to explore 
Unknown Orchomenus and Phthia's shore ; 
Or yet, more welcome to the' enamoured £Bur, 
To Hellas with the Grecian chiefs repair. 520 

In such alternatives for peace they sought; 
But various passiotis on tlie virgin wrought. 
She mark'd their views with agonizing mind ; 
For who the wakeful eyes of love may blind? ' 
Apart their leader from the chiefs she drew, 
Aliice remote from hearing and from view. 
Then streaming tears and mournful sounds ex- 
press'd 

The painful thoughts that laboured in her breast. 

* Oh say, what blowthy secret counsel aims 
Against the wretch who thy protection claims. 
I know thy purpose; cruel and unjust, 631 
To love injurious, faithless to thy trust. ' 
Think of the splendours 1 have left for thee ; 
Think of the dangers whence i set thee free. 
Oh, think what vows, what promises were made. 
In hours of peril, when I lent my aid ; 
Oh, fatal promises! of shame bereft. 
Through tliem, ingrate, my natal soil I left. 
Through them, with frantic hand I cast ^way 
Imperial pomp, beneath my parents sway; 640 
The dearest pledges have I le|t tP weep 
With plaintive halcyon, while I roam ttie deep. 
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And why? Alas I this dreadful price I give, 
That thou maysttriumph; nay, thattfaou maystUve« 
In fatal labours hence hast thou prevail'd« 
And bolls infuriate fire in rain exhaled ; 
And heiicf , utmratLtul ! did that earthborn band, 
Liko f( cl)l( iiiiknts, sink beneath tliine hand. 
Hope oi thy voyage o'er the distant wave. 
The precious fleece, my happy rashness gave; 
Happy to thee» bnt fatal to my fame; 661 
To female honesty an endless shame. 
What bond with thee a luodest maid should send? 
Am 1 thy bride, thy sister, or thy friend? 
A time there was, the flatterer would bestow 
Each tender name Ibat may from pasuon flow. 
Afflicting change! I feel tby love decline 
With cold neglect; the wanton's name is mine. 
On difteient tenris I left my regal home, 
On different terms with thee I deigned to roam ; 
Yet, be it so; the' eternal lot is cast; 661 
The dire irrevocable doom is passed* 
Alone and friendless in thy train I go, 
Heiress of shame, a monunipnt of woe, 
Encumbrance now, no partner of thy flight; 
Yet drive me not dishonour'd from thy sight. 
Leave me not now to sate my fiMiher^fl rage ; 
My blood alone his ftiry can asstaage. 
If any pity in thy breast remains ; 
If justice ill tliy soul her swav retains; 670 
If yet remembrance can attention draw 
To the soft compact, and tiie mutual law, 
Pa8s*d in the moment when I thought we loved, 
Vovr'd by the tongue, and by the heart approved. 
Is this too great a boon— my worthless breath? 
Then draw thy sword^ and end my woes in death. 
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Strike here^ transfix this heart, 'tis meet I prove 
From thee the punishment of foolish love. 
Say» should that kinf^, to whom on deep debate, 

Inhuman, thou \vilt trust a wretch's fate, 5B0 
Sad office, to pronounce my fatal doom. 
To hurl a mourner to the' untimely tomb^ 
A miserable thrall in that sad hour. 
Should he consign me to my brother's power; 
Say with what glory should I then appear! 
Or how sustain my father's brow severe? 
My frantic love what punishments await? 
In what dire form must I encounter fate? 
Yet hope not thou thy feelings to control. 
To lull to rest the self-accusing soul. 590 
Fur thee iio breezes shall propitious blow; 
Nor ijflad rt turn thy guilty sails shall know, 
Hope not a blessing trom the powers above. 
Not e'en from her the* imperial wife of Jove, 
Nor aid nor joy from Juno be supplied, 
Friend of thy labours, motive of thy pride. 
Avenffing furies shall my grief attend. 
And late remorse thy perjured bosom rend : 
And may that precious prize, the fleece o( gold. 
Fade like a vision from thy vacant hold ; 600 
Driven from thy native soil to shame and woe, 
Medea's anguish thou shall learn to know. 
Thou who shalt cause this doting heart to bleed, 
Learn^thou what demons haunt the faithless deed ; 
In what deep character the gods record 
Each violated oath and unpious word/ * 

She ceased,atoncc with giiet and rage oppress d. 
And horrors roU'd tumultuous in her breast ; 
And now she thought with mad vindictive aims 
To hurl the brand, mid wrap the ihqp in flames^ dio 
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The son of JBMa treiiobles at her rage, 

And soothing words her stormy grief assuage^ 

* My fairest, my espoused, thy terrors cease; 
To that aiiiicted bosom whisper peace. 
Think not so meftnly of thy lover^s hearty 
Where no deceit or treachery has part; 
Deem not so lightly of these heayenly charma; 
Think, could 1 thus resign thee from my arms] 
Those terms, so justly hateful in thy sight, 
Were proffer^dtosuspendthe dangerous tight* 620 
For fierce and numerous is the hostile band 
Assembled round thy beauties to demand; 
With vengeful fury young Absyrtus leads 
The crowding natives from the shores and meads. 
They think to bear thee a defenceless prey» 
And yield thee captive to thy father's sway. 
What hopes from combat with that hostile train? 
Their numbers render skill and yalour vain. 
What doom is thine, in battle should we fall, 
Exposed to vengeance, a deserted thrall? 630 
Hence, 'tis the power oi artifice we try, 
Counsel may give what prowess would deny. 
This treaty shall confound the mighty host. 
And all their schemes of vengeance shall be lost. 
The natives, that around hy myriads arm, 
No more shall strike our bosoms with alarm; 
But home dispersing, cease their aid to lend, 
While e*en Absyrtus shall appear our friend. 
Abandoned thus the Colchians shall remain ; 
Nor fear I then to meet the' embattled train, 040 
Should they presume to thwart my homeward way. 
Or think by force to bear thee for their prey.' 

Soothing he spake, and her soapieions heaTd ; 
Her fatal thoughts Medea tinis reveal'dr^ . 
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* Bethmk thee, Jason, what the time demande, 
Guilt i» no stmager to these dangerons hand^. 

Such dire connexion links unhallow'd aims, 
Crime builds on crime, and shame engenders 
shames* [mind. 
Since Heaven m errors plunged my wandering 
From guik to guilt my desperate path I find. 660 
Meet not the Colchian bands in open field; 
My arts their leader to thy power shall yield. 
But thou witii splendid gifts the way prepare, 
That draws the* incautious Tictim to my snare. 
If won by me, in conference apart, 
The heralds lend assistance to my art; 
What then remains ? Absyrtus is our thrall ; 
He comes defenceless, by thine liand to tall ; 
'Reft of their leader, should the Colchian band 
PfOToke the fight, no longer stay thine hand.' 660 
Thus fbey their thoughts in direful aims employ. 
Of mortal mischief to the princely boy; 
Dissembled fondness, and perfidious smiles. 
And hospitable pledges, jnask\l their wiles. 
Among the gifts was first and fairest seen 
A veil, that graced that beauteous Lemnian queen', 
A radiant purple web with bands of love. 
Which heavenly Charities for Bacchus wove. 
Wliere sounding ocean beats on Dia's shore, 
Thoas, his son, received the gift of yore. 670 
Among the treasures that her father own'd, 
Hypsipyle the beauteous texture found; 
Tlutt ffSt nt parting, ere he ploughed the wave. 
With toy^ and gems, her love to Jasou gave, 
A work more form'd the senses to delight, 
Ne*er sooth'd the touch, or ghtter'd on the sight. 

yoL. II. 1 
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From all tfce wdb ambmiid odours flow'd; 
That pafume the VTysnan god bestow'd « 

In hours of bliss, when, with his ivory armSy 
He held entranced his Ariadne's charms. 680 
From Gaossus her the perjured Theseus bore> 
And waeping left on Dia's lonely shore. 

In convex^e with the heralds had die maid 
In order due her fraudful counsels laid; [gain 
Well were they school'd with soothing speech to 
The youth, and lead him to Diana's fane. 
She mark'd the time. When night her veil extends. 
And stealth inspires, and fallacy befriends. 
Fictitious aims her artful words unfold, 
Ftom Jason to withdraw the fleece of gold, 690 
And with the treasure to her father liaste. 
Peaceful oblation for misconduct pass'd, 
No willing exile, so she feign'd, from home. 
But forced by Phryxus' guilty sons to roam. 
TheMnstructions ended, tfie delusive fair 
Hurl'd spells and philtres through the spungy air, 
Of power to stay the wildest mountain flock. 
And draw the savage from his cavern'd rock. 

Pemiciotts love, thou scourge of humankind. 
Thou bane euTenom'd of the reasoning mind, 700 
What fell contentions, what distress and woe. 
What pangs unnumber'cl trom thine intiuenceflow! 
Soverei2:n of torments, for our foes alone 
Keserve the furies by that virgin known. 
O Muse, relate what snares Medea spread 
To join her brother with the silent dead. 

The maiden, as by compact was ordain'd. 
Within tlie fane of Artemis remained. 
The Colchian vessels part. The Greeks disp^iay 
Their sails, andhomewaidseem to shape dieir way. 

>^ Baoobu. 
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DecdtfiilfleemiDg! Jaflon and hb band, 711 
Wilb mortal purpose, took their ambush'd stand ; 

In arms relentless, working to destroy, 
With all his train that unsuspecting boy. 
The fatal promises the boy misled. 
In evil hour the' incautious sail he spread* 
His yessel skimmed the waves with rapid flight, 
And reach'd the sacred isie in shades of night. 
Medea waits alone, with mischief fraught, 
Balmonhertongue,but murder in her thought. 720 
Poor simple youth! he thinks, with childish art. 
To wield her dark impracticable heart! 
Vain thought! assoon,withfeeblehand,1he swain 

The raging wintry torrent miglit restrain. 

It scorns its banks, it deluges the ground; 

It roars, it foams, and spreads destruction round. 

Her aiiy &bric fancy jojr'd to buitd. 

And idle hope his witless bosom filFd. 

He dreams of aid his sister may afford. 

And sees the Miny* tall beneath his sword. 730 

The wily sister these delusions fed ; 

In fraudful speech the stealthy moments fled; 

While bland compliance smoothed her oily tongue^; 

And present kindness pandered future wrong. 

^^ow Jason from his ambuscade advanced; 
Rear'd o'er his head the shining falchion glanced. 
Terrific form! abhorrent turned the maid, 
And oV her eyes her ample veil display'd^ 
With h^art presageful of the' impending deed. 
Nor fully steeFd to see a brother bleed. 740 
As, in the precincts of some awful fane. 
The victim ox by sudden stroke is slain. 
The' insidious Gfecian aim'd a rapid blow. 
And, gazing round himi fell'd the' unguarded foe. 
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£'ea at the threshold of the sacred door 

He falls expiriDg oil die marble floor. 

E'en at the fane the natives of his land 

Had raised for Artemis, with pious hand. 

Sunk on his knees. As forth the life-blood gusb'd, 

0*er both his hands the purple torrent rush'd, 7^0 

As in the mortal agonies he pressed 

The ghastly wound that gaped upon his breast. 

E'en as his sister tum*d her head away, 

Her head attire was dasli'd with purple spray. 

Tiie darted rills that smoked along the ground, 

Bedew'd her snowy veil that floated round; 

Power all-subduing, erer unsubdued, 

With piercing glance oblique the fury view'd* 

Of terrors queen, of ills and crimes the cause. 

E'en she with horror mingled her applause. 760 

The slayer took the first-fruits of the slain, 
For mystic rites, that conscious fears ordain. 
Atonements, tl|at, in ancient days decreed, 
^^bsolved the man of blood's atrocious deed. 
Then from the wound the reeking skin lie lore, ' 
And suck'd with quivering lips the streamino; gore. 
Thrice horn the pantmg breast he draws the blood ; 
Thrice from his teeth ejects the horrid flood. 
Then,bathed in streams yetwe]Ungfromthewound» 
He gave the lifeless body to the ground. 770 
There, still entomb'd, his bones for ever sleep; 
And still the stripling's name the natives keep. 

Soon as the Greeks the glaring torch survey *dj 
Appointed signal of the treacherous maid. 
The reins to joy and martial thoughts they give. 
And full against the Colchian vessel drive. 
Then tall impetuous on the' astonish'd crew, 
As pouncing^ hawks the timid doy^$» siiIk^U^i 
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Or ravelling lions» tbat in midnight hour, 

To thin the fold with savage fury pour. 780 
Fierce and destructive, the reh ritiess train 
Nor art eludes, nor courage can sustain. 
Now here, now there they dart, with lightnmgfs 
force. 

And all existence withers in their course. 
Now Jason flies to share the warlike deed, 
And yield that aid his comrades scarcely need* 
One care alone the social band possess'd ; 
Doubts of his safety fiH'd each thoughtfiil breast. , 

And now Ae* assembled chielis in council sate. 
The future voyage wakes the deep debate, 190 
The princess on their consultations broke. 
As Peleus thus among the leaders spoke~ 
' My counsel is, ere mom resumes Ihe sky. 
To man the yessel, and our oars to ply ; 
Mark where the foes attend in dread array, 
And opposite direct your cautious way. 
When morn shall come the past events to show. 
Doubt and confusion will possess the foe ; 
^ Aeft of their leader mid the shades of night. 
Nor scheme nor head combines tfiem in the fight ; 
Dissension through their myriads shall prevail, BOl 
And unmolested leave our flyinpf sail.* 

His counsel pleased. The warriors spring trom 
land, 

The benches line, and row ¥nth vigorous hand. 
Their toil with nerves unfailing they sustained. 

And now Electris' hallowed seat they gain'd. 
Last in their progress of that island train, 
Where Fo descends to meet the briny main* 

Emotions mingled of dismay and grief, 
Possess'd the Colchians for their ravish'd chief, 810 

1 2 
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Yet o*er the Chronian deep» with Tengjeful thoui^ti 
The Grecian vessel and her crew they sought. 

In vain. The Argonauts were Juno's care; 
To thwart theu toes, terrific lightniniis glare. 
Final discomtiture, dispersed they roam. 
Impressed with horror, from their natiye home. 
JEietes' pruelty s^cb terror bred. 
That wandering far to distant climes they fled. 
Ab^yrtus' name some bid those isles retain, 
That yielded refuge to the Grecian train ; 820 
Some raise the distant towers, with exiled hand, 
W)iere Panyasis bathes the' lUyrian land; 
A^A where a monument of ancient fame 
With Cadmus joins his loved Harmoiiia's uame. 
As denizens augmeiit th( ' Encheliaii race, 
And lose tlie memory oi their native place* 
Scared by the thunders of almighty JoTe, 
Some to the high Ceramiian summits rove; 
And still the name records the dread event, 829 
Derived from glancing fires through ether sent. 

When now the voyage seem'd from perils freed. 
The heroes through the watery vast proceed. 
Hyllean seats the' adventurous band explore. 
And bind their cables from the rocky shore. 
Along the coast, where clustering islets rise, 
Dangerous and difficult the channel lies. 
No more the Minyze from the natives find 
^ Repulsive welcome, and unfriendly mind; 
Bbmd they receive them, in their counsels share. 
And means to prosecute their course prepare. 840 
A fair donation their affections won, 
A hallowed tnpod oi Latona's son. 

^ For the tlory of Gadnos snA Htmoafai, seo BOtef tt the . 
end. 
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ErewhUe, to Jaaon had the god of lif^t ' 
Two polished tripods giyen, of fiibric bright; 

When P\ thos' shrine oracular he sought, 
And the lon» voyage fill d his anxious thought. 
A mighty privilege the gifts endowed, 
By fate, in that auspicious koor^ bestow'd, 
To guard the land^ where to^asured they reoiain» 
From wasting inroad of the hostile train. 850 
Deep in the bosom of the peaceful ground, 
Where fair Hylleis lifts her towers renown'd. 
The treasure lies conceard within the soil, 
A depth inscrutable to human toil. 

No longer flourishing in youthful bloom 
The king they found; he slept within the tomb. 
Young Uyllus. Uim, on the Pliaeaciaii shore. 
Fair Melita to strong Alcides bore. 
For there a refuge in his youth he found, 
When good Nausithoils the sceptre own'd ; 800 
Press*d with a weight of guiltless blood he ranged. 
And soon for Macris this asylum changed. 
Some expiation tin re he hoped to find, 
For conscious guilt lay heavy on his mind. 
Since by their father's hand his infants bled. 
In frantic mood, of melancholy fed. 
Thee, nursing mother of the roseate god. 
Thy viny plams the' illustrious wanderer trod. 
There, beauteous daughter of the iEgeau main. 
Fair MeUta renewed his amorous pain ; 870 
She Cfown'd his Iotc, and to the hero bore 
The gallant Hyllus on that lonely shore* 
High*minded youth, when manhood he attain'd. 
The state subordinate his soul disdained. 
He scom'd the region where Nausithoiis swayed, 
* And all his nod impUcitly obey'd* 
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The native train he led, and wander'd wide, 
O^er Chionian waves with fipeedom for his guide* 

PhaBacia's king his aid and counsel gare; 
Aud here he ceased Ids wanderiners o'er the wave. 
Not long he rested in the seats he chose; 881 
With fierce Mentorians deadly war arose. 
To guard the numerous herds and rustic hand. 
And HyUus sunk beneath the spoiler's hand. 

But sin^,ye Muses, how the' adventurous train 
Pass'd from that sea to reach the' Ausonian plain. 
Say, how to those ligustic isles they came. 
The Stoechadesi so call their modern name. 
Still do these regions true memorials hold 
Of wanderings wide, and navigation bold* 880 
What ruling winds the destination gave, 
On shores unknown to bid their ensigns wave? 
Say, goddess, why that devious course they held ; 
What good allured^ or what distress compeU'd? 

Father of justice^ sire of gods and men. 
Who marks our actions with all-seeing ken, 
Jove, from on iiigh, behehl Absyrtus bleed, 
And doom'd to punishment that impious deed. 
Peace or remission none for them remained; 
Eternal wisdom this decree ordain'd, 900 
That guQtless blood should agitate the band, 

And vengeful furies hunt from land to laud, 
Till rites, which Circe mio-ht perform alone. 
Should chase those horrors^ and for guilt atone. 

The doom mysterious not a chief could read. 
For darkness veiled what r^hteous Heayen de« 
creed. 

And now they pass from that llyllaean plain. 
Where countless isles lay clustering in lie main. 
And those libumian seats in order trace> 
Of old the mansions of a Colchian race^ 810 
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Besoimdiiig Issa, with her rocky steep^ 
Fair Pityaea, smiling on die deep. 
Still forward home, they to Corcyra came, [dame. 
Where amorous Neptune placed the beauteous 
Sprung from Asopus, nymph with golden hair ; 
From Phlius far he led €k>rcyra fair* 
With forests clad the gloomy hills arise. 
At distance blackening on the sailor s eyes. 
And hence that isle is black Corcyra luinird, 
An epithet to mark the' appearance framed. U20 
The winds propitious to their course prevail^ 
And M elita they pass with swelling sail» 
Hie tall CerosauSy and with head more high 
Nymphaea proudly towering to the sky. 
Daughter of Atlas, here amid the deeps 
Her magic court the fair Calypso keeps* 
Distant, half Yeil'd in clouds and vapours blue^ 
Cerauttia's doubtful bills they seem to view. 

Then Juno read her oonsorf s secret mind. 
And schemes of veugeaiicc 'gaiust the Greeks 
desiorn'd. 930 
Uence, that the train lustrations might perform^ 
To thwart their course she sent the friendly storm; 
-*They hurried retrograde with rapid flight; 
Electris, rocky island, rose in sight. 
Here, as the vessel ploughed the salt profound. 
Sudden they heard a deep and awful sound. 
With human speech endowed, the groaning oak * 
In hollow tones amid the timbers spoke» 
Where placed by Pallas from Dodona*8 wood. 
With vocal powers, oracular it stood. U40 
Amaze and horror hil d the Greeks to hear 
So strange a voice announcing words of fear^ 
' What dreadful teinpests on your cours^e await! 
What endless wanderings by the doom of fate I 
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How long Arottgh pains and perils must ye wwel 

Such the decree, and such the wrath of Jovel 
Unless fair Circe sliall remove the stain 
Of bloody contracted from Absyrtus slain. 
Yet more, the twins of Leda must repair 
To win the farour of the gods by prayer ; 960 
With gales propitious, that the ship may keep 
Her steady course along the' Ausonian deep» 
Till Circe's island cheer the longing sight, 
Daughter of Perseus and the god of light.- 
Dius Argo spake, as day began to dose* 
The sons of Tyndams obedient rose. 
The wishes of the Greeks their voice express'd. 
Their lifted hands the heavenly powers addressed. 
With downcast eyes the Minyae stood around ; 
Their humbled spirits sunk in awe profound. 960 
Their flying bark with swelling sails conyey'd* 
Within Eridanns was deep embayed. 
Where, blasted by the lightning's darted ray. 
And rushing headlong from the car of day. 
Young Phaeton, unfortunate as fair, 
Expiring fell, and quench'd his flaming hair 
Deep in the channel of the spreading stream; 
The waters still emit a fiery steam, S>G8 
As boiling from their lowest depth they swell. 
Where pierced with hery wounds the stripling fell. 
There bards in vain their sounding pinions urge, 
O'erpower'd they sink in that sulphureous surge. 
The daughters of the sun, a mournful band. 
Along the bank, enclosed in po))lais stand. 
Still from their leaves resounds the voice of woe. 
And still for Phaeton their sorrows flow; 
Still, sensible of giief, their loss recall. 
While drops of lOnber ftom their eyelidd fMl« 
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niat bri| ^t and liquid, iMsatler'd o'er the land. 
Consistence from die chymic son demand. 960 

When luiul and shrill the wintry stoiius arise. 
And bid the swelHng stream his bank despise; 
Gloomy and deep the Po inundates round. 
His waters sweep the treasure from the ground. 
In giddy whirlpools. But the Celtic race 
To nobler origin that substance trace; 
E'en to the tears by weeping Phoebus shed. 
In fond remembrance of his offspring dead. 
For much he wept, with grief and anger fraught. 
What time the Hyperborean race he sought; WD 
Stung by reproaches from the sire of gods. 
For earth he left the starry-paved abodes. 
Sorrowing for him, in Laeerea fair, 
Whom to the god divine Coronis" bare* 
Where to the main bright Amyrus descends. 
The power that health to wretched mortals sends. 
Such the tradition of the Celtic throng, 
Preserved in fable, and rehearsed in song. 998 
No gleam of pleafJiire cheer'd the conscious crew, 
No sense of thirst, no care of food, they knew. 
All day they moum*d and languished; where 
preyail'd 

Mephitic vapours, firom the stream exhaled. 
That o'er the Po incessant baneful rise. 
Since Phaeton fell flaming from the slues. 
While gloom prevail'd, in accents sad and clear. 
The mourning daughters of the sun they hear. 
They wept their brother lost. The tears at mom. 
Like drops of oil, were on the current borne. 

Then the deep courses of the Rhone they gain. 
Who, mi&'d withPo,fratemal seeks the main. XOlO 

« 

^ jBecstapioa. 
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Where steepy banks the narrow channel boun^^ 

With bellowing voice the confluent waters sound, 
From central depths, within the hollow ground^ 
The gates and resting place of night profound. 
The Rhone, impetuous burstings fiercely roars. 
And hurls his raging stream on ocean's shores. 
While here he hurries to the' Ionian main. 
And there descends, Sardinian waves to gain. 
DilViisive there seven ample mouths convey 1019 
His parted waters through the spacious bay. 
Onward they pass, where spreading lakes" ex- 
Their squally shoals along the Celtic land, [pand 
Here dangers unforeseen the* adventurous wait, 

A sunken rock lies fraught with suiideii tate'\ 
The Greeks uiicouscious near perdition drew, 
And never had returned that gallant crew; 
Here Argo, though by hands divine composed, 
Her course disastrous had for ever closed. 
But Jnno provident, from fields of air, ' 
Sui vey'd their peril with 'parental care. 1030 
Descending on the' Hercynian mount she stood; 
And loud recalFd them from the iatal flood. 
Aghast they stood, with fear and wonder fiird; 
Through air around the warning accents thrilled. 
Obedient then a backward course they trace. 
Through the known channels of that dangerous 
place. 

Before the voice procursive lightnings broke. 
The- sacred presence pealing thunders spoke. 
Yet still those straits tiie labouring bark detained ; 

And ocean's seabeat shore full late they gain'd. 
While, by imperial Juno's counsel sway'd, 1041 
Mid various nations of the Celts they stray 'd. 

" AUi€r, mtrsbM ivide. ' ^* See note on thb p«iaag«. 
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ThuB mmy a tribe of the lignrian efaoie 
Unlieediiig and unheeded they explore* 

Stilly as they pass, the guardian goddess shrouds 
Their daring progress in a iii<;ht of clouds. 
The bark secure the midway channel keqps. 
Incumbent on the noon while darkness sleepil; 
And gains Ihe Stoechades, while from abore 
Divine protection guards the twins of Jove. 1050 
And altars still preserve their ancient praise, 
Where sacred rites are paid in these our days* 
And, first in that event^l voyage, shown 
Their saving aid to marineTs is known. 
To Heaven exalted, by die wiU divine, 
Propitious still to mariners they shine. 

The MinvJe reach'd ^thalia's seaccirt soil. 
And bathed their limbs subdued with ceaseless 
With pebbles on the shore that ready lay [toil. 
They chafed the skin^and cleansed the sweataway <r 
And still Ihe spotted stones along the shore 
Confess the labours that the heroes bore. 1962 
And many a famous monument remains ; 
For still that isle their disks and arms retains; 
And still a port, preserving Argasf* name; 
Beeofds the memory of their ancient iiune* 
Borne on the swelling of the' Ausonian deep. 
Full in their view the l\iscan shore tlu y keep. 
With rapid dight they reach the famous port, 
Where skill'd in magic Circ^ held her court* 1070 
Beside the waves they found the heavenly &ir. 
The braids adjusting of her radiant hair. 
Appalling forms, in visions of the night, 
Had fi ird her soul with wonder and affright. 
Through all her chambers, and the courts below^ 
Redounding -streams of blood ^^peared to flow. 
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The treasures of her art» the mystic annsy 
The hoarded armoury of drugs and charms. 

That stranijer guests subdued beweath her sway, 
On these the flames devouring: seem'd to prey. 
Then o'er the fire she cast the impurpled stream. 
With hurried hands, and quenoh'd the IzemUing 
gleam : 1082 
Then seem'd her fears to cease. With early dawn , 
Her steps were to the seabeat margin drawn. 
With pious rites, averting ill, to lave 
Her hair and garments in the briny wave. 
A train of beasts, not fierce like those of chase. 
Nor yet in form of godlike human race. 
But something mingled between brute and man. 
With action mild, beside the' enchantress ran; 
As gentle sheep, in myriads, where heieads^lOQl 
Attend the shepherd through the flowery meads. 
Their forms were doubtful, as when teeming earth 
On Hying things bestowM primeval birth; 
While she, great parent, moist and pliant lay. 
As yet unhaiden'd by the stroke of day; 
From vital principles of every kmd. 
Her first rude work, she various Umbs combined; 
Ere nature's hand from time experience gained. 
Decided figures genders ascertained. 1100 
In mute attention thus around tlieir queen. 
Discordant shapes > ambiguoui;} kinds were seen. 
Stupendous scene ! the heroes stood amazed; 
And speechless wcmder on the' enchantress gazed. 
Soon as her port and features struck their view. 
The sister of the Colchian king they knew. 

The niulitly terror of her dream dispell'd, 
Home from Uie beach her course the' enchantress 
held. 
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With soothiiiff action and demeanour bland. 
The train she beckoned with deceitful hand. lUO 

But Jasoii at the shore his comiades stay'd. 
Alone proceeding with ttie Colchiaii maid. 
They followed Circ^ ; and together trod 
The path that tended to her proud abode* 
On splendid seats the' enchantress bade thetnrest ; 
But doubt and anxious thoughts her soul possessed. 
Their steps uusoundiug through the palace pass'd, 
The vestal hearth they sought with silent haste; 
Then^ motionless^ wiUi downcast eyes they sate, 
As suits die humble suppliant's piteous state« 1120 
Stung with reproaches of the conscious mind, 
Between her hands the maid her face inclined; 
While leaning on the hilt witii grief profound, 
The youth infix'd his falchion on the ground; 
Nor Ufil» to vengeful Heaven his drooping eyes. 
While gloomy thoughts for slain Absyrtus rise* 
Fair Circe mark'd their deep desponding mood ; 
She recognised the fugitives iVoni blood; 
Revered the suppliant's right with pious awe ; 
And bow'd subnuss to Jove's imperial law^ 1180 
Who makes the suppliant his peculiar care. 
And, e'en in punishment, inclines to spare. 
The' atoning sacrifices she began, 
That stains of blood remove from wretched man; 
For refuge when he tiies to Vesta's shrine. 
And seeks remission from the powers divine. 
High o'er their heads the little swine she held. 
New from the dam, and paps with nurture swelFd* 
She pierced his throat, and, cleansing blood with 
blood, 

Her suppliants tinctured in the purple flood. 
Then ceremonies fiU'd the solemn hour, 1141 
To calm the wrath of every vengeful power; 
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And lustral JoTe was call'd, at whose coataand 
Oblations pure absolve the slayer's hand. 
This done> her train, full many a Naiad maid. 

The' ablutions from the splendid doiiu' conveyed. 
Within, to sober vows and whisper'd prayer. 
That bid the furies drop the scourge, and spare. 
The flame with salted cakes the' enchantress fed ; 
And sweet libations o'er that offering shed 1150 
Of mighty power, to sooth the gliding dead; 
Whether a stranger's <leath their hands embrued. 
Or the dire stain from kiudred biood accru^d^ 

The solemn expiations were complete. 
She caird each suppliant to the polished seat. 
Full in her view, and near* The speech began, 
* What chmes they visited, what seas overran. 
Say, eracetul strangers, from what part of earth. 
Ye claim protection at the sacred hearth?' 
Still, with the memory of her dream possess'd. 
Doubt and disquiet fiU'd her anxious breast. 
Fondly she listen'd, with attentive ear, 1168 
The native accents of that maid to hear. 
Soon as Medea lifted from the ground 
Those eyes that beam'd celestial glory round. 
That liquid golden fire, efiiilgence bright* 
Which marks the beauteous progeny of light; 
The daughter of that tyrant stem and bold, 
In C()l( hian speech a tale of sorrow told. llt>9 
In tuneiul sounds^ her soothing words expla^i^'d 
The toils, the travels by the band sustained; 
And how she fled her cruel father s wrath. 
With Phryxus' offspring through the watery path; 
But some events her cautious tongue forbore; 
Nor spoke Absyrtus weltering in his p;ore. 

In vain. Her inmost bosom Circe read; 
Yet teiur^ of pity for her sufferings shed» 
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And thus she spake — ' Ah wretch, in evil hour. 
Thy steps adventurous left the princely bower ! 
What saying hand thine anguish shall dehiy ? 1 180 
Whal force protect thee ftom a father's sway? 
His rage untired will hunt thee o'er the flood; 
And e'en in (iieecc avenge thy brother's blood. 
Great is thy guilt. Yt t , sitire the suppliaiit'.s name. 
And ties of kindred, my compassion claim; 
From me, though merited, no mischief prore. 
But hence I warn thee. From these walls remoTe. 
Hence, with that stranger, 'mong whose followers 
A fathers curse and duty are thy scorn, [borne, 
Hence with the partner ot thy guilty choice ; llOQ 
No more assail me with that plaintire voice. 
Thy presence here the sacred hearth profanes; 
I shrink abhorrent from thy guilty stains. . 
I shun thy counsels, nor assist thy flight 
From fame and every toi lu of fair and riecht.* 

She ceased. And, iiird with gnei, the royal maid 
Before her eyes the shining veil displayed. 
To hide her tears* Her frame with terror shookl 
Her hand with gende adaon Jason took. 
And led her through the portal. Mighty woes, 
In briny torrents, found a brief repose. 1201 
Trembling she went. Thus from the doors they 
move; 

Nor heedless was the' imperial wife of Jove. 

Already by her faithful envoy shown, 
Each circumstance was to the goddess known. 
Ere while, observant of the Grecian train. 
Fair Iris left the starry-paved domain. 
For Juno sought to leam» with anxious care. 
When to their bark the Minyae should repair. 
This trusty instrument of her desires 1210 
Again she calls ; again her aid requires ; 
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* Haste, nymph beloved, my wishes to fulfil ; 
Toil is thy pleasure, when it works lay will. 
With rapid course on varied piaions sweep. 
And summon Thetis from the briny deep« 
Say, Jimo seeks her aid« From thence repair. 
Where Vulcan*s forges cast a ruddy glare 
Along the strand, and deafening hanimerii bound 
On massive anvils to the vast profound. 
From labour let him ce^se, and still the blast, 
Parent of &re» till Argo shall h^ye pim*d. 
Thence to the eaves of .Solus repair. 
Supreme o'er winds the progeny of air. 
My wishes to tlie stormy powc r explein. 
Let peace and stillness through his empire reign; 
No trufuit tempest issue from iiis caves 
Nor 4ngry surges curl the sounding waves. 
Let gentlest zephyrs o'er the billows smile, 
And waft the heroes to Phaeacia's isle.' [tends. 
She ceased; the nymph her pinions light ex- 
And swittiy through the fields of air descends. 
Deep, deep she plunged, beneath the' JBge^ tides. 
In regal state, where lioary Nereus bides* 
To Thetis first was Juno*s mandate given; 
And, urgini by Iris, she repuir'd to heaven. 
Ne?:t the fair messenger to Vulcan came ; 
The bellows ceased to swell the roaring iiame; 
Attentive to his parent's hig^ behest. 
Through all his caves he bade the hammers rest. 
Last the famed son of Hippotas*' she finds, 1240 
Immortal ruler of the stormy winds. 
To him her message, while the nymph address'd, 
And, pausing, bade her weary pinions rest; 
Fair Thetis left her sisters of the waves. 
And ancient sire, within the coral caves ; 
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And hasting to the blissful seats aboTe, 
Obedient sought the' imperial ^vitc ot Jove. 
Her sovereign Juno at her right hand placed, 
And thus addressed, with fair reception graced—* 
' Now» lovely Thetis, with attention hear 1250 
The words I destine for thy private ear. 
Thou know'sthow much my cares ior Jason wake. 
And those brave spirits who his toils partake. 
Their vessel through the wandering isles I bore. 
Where, charged wHh fire, tremendous tempests 
roar; 

Where pointed rocks die savage shore defend, 
And thundering waves the mortal biiriiersi read. 
But, if aright 1 read the page of fatf , 
The' adventurous train yet greater dangers wait. 
Full in their path the rocks of Soylla lie, 1200 
Widi dire Charybdis whirling to the sky. 
Thee, from a child, t nursed with partiid hand. 
More prized, more loved, than all the seaborn band. 
Since thy proud virtue scorned the vows of Jove, 
That wanderer, ever prone to lawless love* . 
Mortals, immortals, in. promiscuous throngs; 
WIA all alike the nuptial couch he wrongs* 
Thy pious mind revered the wedded law. 
And Juno's rights inspired a virtuous awe. 
Hence, as thou know'st, his wrathiui doom he 
bound, 1270 
By that dire oath the Stygian waves profoundi 
That never god, of all the* immortal train. 
Should beauteous Thetis for his bride pbtain. 
Yet still resistance seem'd to fan the fire, 
And still hi^ glance betrayed unchaste desire. 
Till Themis, venerable power, revealVl 
The high decree, from eldest time conceaFd* 
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Perdition seek» let Thetis cfown Ay loire^ 

Produce a son, the conqueror of Jove. 
Hb passion then he curb'd with prudent fear, 
Lest in his son he should a rival bear. 1281 
While I, to recompense thy prudent mind. 
The first of mortals for thy spouse assigned* 
To meet thy chaste desires with mutual flame. 
And glad thee with a mother's tender name* 
The gods I summoned to the nuptial rite. 
And I myself sustained the nuptial light. 
Rejoiced to give, in that auspicious hoar. 
Each mark of honour that my love could shower. 
Yet more, without disguise, I shall unfold 1290 
The destinies;, by mystic fate enroU'd, 
When thy loved son shall seek the' Ely sian plains. 
Whom Chiron now within his cave detains* 
With gentle Naiads, who indulgent share 
The wakrful duties of parental care. 
There is he doom'd to wed the Colchian maid ; 
Thy future child demands thy present aid. 
And Peleus too, I see thine anger flame; 
But what existence is exempt from blame? 
He may have err^d, but powerful At6 flies, 1800 
E'en through the blissful mansions of the bkieb. 
Vulcan, I trust, will yield to my desires. 
And hush through all his caves the ragmg fires. 
While ^olus forbids the storm to sweep. 
And only zepliy rs wander o'er llie deep. 
Each elment shall with propitious smfle 
Conspiring waft them to Phaeacia's isle. 
Thence 1 confide them to thy guardian care; 
Their safe return thy counsels shall prepare. 
Tremendous rocks the boding fears excite, 1310 
And mountain billows teem with w9d affright. 
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Yet from these perils, with benignant hand. 
Thou and thy sisters may protect the band. 
Let them not drive incautious through the waves, 

In greedy whirls, where dire Charvl)dis raves, 
Wheei'd by devouring eddies round and round. 
Absorbed to perish in the salt profound. 
Nor let them Scylla's dire recess attain. 
The monstrous terror of the' Ausonian main. 
Appalling offspring, she from Phorcys came, 
And Hecate, whom men Ciatais narae, 1321 
Night- waaderiug power. Around her dogs of heU 
The billows vex, with never ceasing^ yell. 
The choice of heroes be it thine to save 
From ravening jaws that gape amid the way^. 
Safe let their bark the course of peril run ; 
However near,'xlestruction let ihera shun/ 
Then T^etb answer'd — ' Let the tempests sleep. 
And j:agittg fires within their caverns keep ; 
Jiff} 4anger from devouring billows fear, 1390 
Tlirough them the vessel I profess to bear. 
Let gentle zephyrs o'er the deeps prevail, 
And sate to Greece I speed their flying sail. 
But distant seats the' occasion bids me tra<ie; 
To meet my sisters of the Nereid race. 
And gain concurrence of thmr friendly pow^r, 

mean support in that laborious hour. 
From thence with rapid flight I seek the land. 
Where Jason's baxk is anchor d near the straud; 
And urge the crecw, .when mom shall glad the sky. 
To spread dieir sails, and o'er the billows fly .'1341 

These accents ended, downward she repairs, 
Through curhng vapours and through eddyinc; aus. 
Her native realm, through azure waves profound, 
iShe sought, and caird ttie sister Nereids round* 
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When, crowding at the well known ypice, they 

came, 

Slie spake iUe will of heaven's imperial dame. 
Prompt, at her bidding, from their parent caves. 
They thronged obedient thiough the* Aiisonian 
waves. 1849 
But Thetis, swifter than the lightning's gleam. 
Or rapid progress of the solar beam, 
That, parting from the morning's orient birth. 
To western limits trarerses the earth, 
Full soon appear'd upon .£^'s strand. 
Near the wide limits of the' Etrurian land. 

The G recian youths beside their bark she finds. 
With disk and javelin they relaxed their minds. 
Peleus, her spouse, was with the gallant crew; 
She seised his hand, and from the crowd wididrew^ 
To him alone his consort shone rereal'd; 180Q 
A mist her beauties from the rest coneeard. 
' No more inactive on the shore remain ; 
With dawn returning plough the watery plain: 
So Juno wills, whose kind protecting power 
Wakes for your safely in the dangerous hour. 
She bids the' assembled Nereids of the tide 
Your vessel through the wandering islets guide. 
There lies the future voyage. But beware, 
Lest thou my presence to thy Mends declare; 
When to thine aid, emergent from the main, 1070 
I join my sisters of the Nereid train. 
Deep in thy bosom let this caution stay ; 
Nor M^ake niy wrath, as on a former day; 
Lest ui]ieiLtinguish'd hate my spirit keep, 
And woes inflict, thy latest hours shall weep.* 

She ceased; and, yanishmg with rapid flight. 
Hie caT^ of ocean siiatch'd her from his sight 
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The heio gaseed with anguish and fiarpriaej 
Long had her chams been strangers to Ins eyes; 

Enraged, tor young Achilles, since she ilcd, i^iUO 
Forsook his mansion, and disclaimed his bed. 
O'er flaming lamps, amid the uightiy gloom. 
Her infant's mortal flesh she would consume, 
Immortal being to the babe to give. 
And bid him free from age and sickness live. , 
She pour d upon iiis littU' limbs hy day 
Ambrosial streams, preventive ot decay. 
As starting from his CQUch, the' indignant sire 
Beheld his darling panting in the fire ; 
Untaught to read the dictates of the sky, 1890 
Forward he rush'd with a tremendous cry. 
The goddess heard, with rage and grief profound. 
And cast her infant screaming to the ground. 
Like fading airy yisions, forth she passed. 
With motion swifter than 4ie northern blast; 
And wralhful plunged beneath the briny foam. 
Divorced from Peleus, and estranged trom home* 
His soul with anguish fond remembrance fiU*d, 
Yet to the train he told what Thetis wiii'd. 
Their sportive combats instant they forsook, 1400 
And o'er the grass a hasty -banquet took ; 
Along the turf they rested through the night, 
To heaven's high vault till morning shot her light. 

Now rush the zephyrs forth with influence bland ; 
They man their bark, and hasten from the straad. 
Their anchors from the briny deep they heave. 
And lit Iheir ship the watery path to cleave. 
They strain the rigging from the mast on high, 
And spreading yards, to bid the canvass fly. 
As gales fNTopitious bade the vessel glide, 1410 
They soon a fair and florid isle descried. 
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There ttmeful Sjrreiis,' with meDifloouB straiiiy 
Allure the' imwary sailors to Aeir bane. 
Them the brighr^u.e Terpsichore of yore. 
Seducers sweet, to Acheloiis bore. 
Their chiciiiniiig songs thy daughter Ceres io?ed^ 
Ere Pluto from Ennaean fields removed ; 
WheD» wreathing chaplets with the yirgin throngs 
She joined the datice, and shared the choral song^ 
Mix'd was tlieu form, part shone with femala 
grace, 1420 
And part bespoke them of the plumy race* 
Their station on the lofty rock they keep. 
Where eliffs projecting shade the glassy deep. 
Far distant heard thm songs iasidUous flow, . 
And bid the mariner his home forego. 
Deceived, enchanted, day succeeding day. 
He pinesy and wastes his idle life away* 
And now, with soft «ad never cearing semid. 
The sweet deluders poured their notes around. 
Delighted and entranced, the Grecian band 14^ 
Had cast their anchors on the fatal strand; 
But soon the poet of celestial race 
Son 6f JBagnis, tuneful pride. of Thrace, 
PrerentiTe melody, with heavenly fire. 
And flying fingers, toucVd the native lyre. 
He swepty with mastery, the hurried sound. 
And notes of manly music floated round. 
Loud o er the soft vokiptuous strain it thriU'd, 
And every ear the martifil descant fili'd. 
Before the zephyrs, as they shoot along, 1440 
Through gurgling waves they lose the siren throng ; 
Less heard and less, their voices melt away. 
And, lost in undulating air, decay. 
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Yetf Bulesy son of Teleon, heard the slrab, 

With sweet seducLion, wafted o'er the mam; 
He only, leauing from the poiibh'd stern, 
The words of smooth enchantment could discern. 
Instant he plunged amid the watery roar. 
Possessed wiA hopes to gain the fatal shore. 
There had he perish'd ; but the queen of love 1460 
Beheld the youth, with pity* from above; 
And safe to land restored him trom the deep. 
Where lilybasum rears the' aerial steep. 
Sorrowuig the Grecian band their course povsue. 
While in their path yet greater perils grew. 
Here Scylla rose with dark and feaiiul head; 
Loud bellowing there, Char\ bdis terror spread. 
And while the Planctae wander through the wa^es. 
Against their sides the gushing billow raves. 
Tliere, from the burning rocks the flames arise, 
Witii smoke in columns towering to the skies ; 
And, raging from the subteriaiiean cells, 1462 
The boiimg deep the iiaroe of Vulcan swells. 
His anvils rested, but the furnace glow'd. 
And, mix'dwith sparks, redounding vapour flow'd. 
The struggUng sun diffused a feeUe ray. 
And pitchy clouds prevail' d upon the day. 

Around the vessel now the Nereids throng. 
And Thetis following urged the bark along. 
The dangerous course through floating rocks to 
guide, 1470 
She grasp'd the rudder, and her force applied. 
While winds piopitiows lent their airy ^ing. 
Thus iroiii the det j) exultiug dolphins spring; 
Now in the van their beauteous forms appear; 
And now they bend resplendent in the rear; 
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NoWf parallel oa eittier hand, they dart; 
A prospect grateful to the saiior'e heart r 

Thus crowded round the ship the graceful baud. 
While Thetis steer d her with unerring hand. 
When to those wandering isles the Teasel came» 
Above her snowy knees each seaborn danke 1481 
With eager baste her floating garments drew. 

Then, wide dispersed, to share the labour flew* 
On the shar[) rocks, at intervals, thev stood. 
Where billows broke incessant trom the tiood; 
And as they rushed infuriate on the shore» 
Tlie foamy swell aloft the vessel bore. 
Now airy light the nymphs to heaven ascend ; 
Now with the wave to blackest depths descend. 
A s when , upon the hard and yellow sands , 1490 
With garb succinct, the sportiTe Tirgin bands 
From hand to hand the gay contention ply. 
And urge Hie ball quick circling through Ae sky. 
Alternate caui^ht annd the sportive crowd. 
Alternate lost amid the fleeting cloud, 
Earth still it shuns ; the Nereids thus sustain 
The flymg ship alternate through the main^ 
High on die Inllow's back ; while dashing round. 
Through pointed breakers roar*d the salt profound. 
Their labours Vulcan, sovereign of the fires, 1500 
From the smooth promontory's top admires. 
His hammer propp'd his shoulder as he stood. 
And wondering gazed that animated flood. 

Vrom starry seats the' imperid bride of Jove 
Marked how the vessel with the billows strove. 
Possessed and palpitatinj^ with alarms, 
She claap'd Minerva in her trembling arms. 
Around that vessel such was the delay. 
As fiird the compass of a summer's day ; 1609 
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Ere freed firom rodis the ^ympha a passage gava. 
To feel the favouring breeze, and skim the waye. 

W ith gladden d hearts the sailors iurvvard rua. 
And pass Trinacria'^, favourVl by the sun. 
Her flowery meads that happy land difipiays; 
Untroubled there the flocks of Phoshus graze* 

The taak of Juno done» the ffitting train, 
Like birds aquatic, dived beneath the main. 
The Greeks the bleat of sheep unnumbered hear. 
And low of oxea vibrates on their ear. 
The sheep, on grass with spangled dew bespread, 
Sol's youngest daughter Phaethusa fed« IMl 
With mildest rule her subject flock she sway'd; 
A silver crook her lovely hand displayed. 
A staff of shinitit( brass Lampetia held, 
And o'er the meads the lowing herd impeU d* 
The flocks and herds were white as drifted snow. 
And fed where springs the pastures moist overflow. 
No dusky stain was through the number found. 
And horns ot gold their lic:<( Is resplendent crown*d. 
These meads they coasted with diurnal light, 1530 
Then passM a deep and spadous bay by night.. 
Through shades rejoicing they pursued their way. 
Till morning hail'd diem with returning day. 

Beyond the* loniau bay an island lies. 
In wealth abounding, and of ample size ; 
With spacious harbours bless d,Ceraunia named. 
From elder time in storied legend famed. 
And here 'tis fabled (heavenly Muse forgive; 
I bid the tale with voice reluctant live), 
lieneath the sickle lies, with lioi rid deed 1540 
Distain'd, when Saturn doom d his sire to bleed. 
As others sing, this implement, of yore. 
The bounteous Ceres te the harrest bore. 

« Sicily. 
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For well the goddess lored Ae* exubeiant soil^ 

And taught the Titaas there the reaper's toil. 
Such love sh(3 bore to Macris, after styled 
l^'air Drepane, nurse of Phaeacians mild. 

Hither, through perils of the wave and land. 
The Minyas pftss'd, from hit Trinacria's strand* 
With fiur reception, and a bounteous hearts 1650 
The kinc^ and people social rites impart. 
With joy Alcinoiis and the city came. 
That seem'd a tribute to the kindred claim* 
The jocuid train wUle festhre rites employ » 
The brave adyenturars share the common joy. 
An inborn transport filFd the' exulting train. 
As though e'en now they trod Tliessalia's plain. 
Delusive joy I ordain 'd by hostile fate. 
Them fierce alarms from Colchian myriads wait 
With thirst of vengeance from the Pontus fraught. 
Along the shores the Grecian band they sought. 
Through the Cyanean rocks their squadrons came. 
And every bosom raiiod with hostile tianie. 1563 
They cdaim to bear away the Colchian maid. 
And BO pretence may this demand evade. 
These terms rejected, to maintain their right 
They menace fierce interminable fight ; 
Both there, on land, and after on the main^ 
With proud £etes and his naval train. 
But king Alcinoiis stay*d the riaing war, 1570 
Pleased to remove the flames of strife afar. 

With apprehensions dire the virgin fraught. 
By turns the valiant friends of Ja^on sought. 
Th( n near Pha^acia's queen Aret6 stands, 
And humbly clasps her knees with suppliant 
hands* 

* With pity, queen, behold a wretched maid ; 
With generous hand extend thy timely aid* 
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Shall yon barbarians sate their fell desire. 

To bear a victim to her vt ntjetul sire. 

By womanhood 1 urge thee, royal fair; 1680 

Nor let her failings nmr the suppliant's prayer. 

Let not my fieiults that gentle bosom steel; 

Mortal thyself, for hmnan errors feel. 

Most prone to faults is woman's wandering sense : 

True, I have err'd; but venial my offence. 

This orb of day, with courage, I attest. 

No fires unchai^ pollute my youthful breast. 

Be witness, Hecati^, tremendous power. 

Adored in orair s of the midnight hour. 

No wish unhiillowd, no licentious thou G:ht 1590 

My desperate steps to tbiiow strangers brought; 

But urgent fear, and conscience of a crime, 

Drore me, a wanderer, from my native dime. 

Tis with reluctance being we resign. 

And flligjht to save it, sole resource, was mine. 

Yet still untouched, as in my native bower, 

8till unpolluted to the present hour, 

Such heavenly powers overawed the loose and 

The dearest treasure of our sex I hold, [bold, 

O (pi ( en revered, thy royal husband bend, 1600 

With t::enerous hand, a maiden to defend. 

So may the' immortals grant thee length of days, 

A numerous offspring, and mieniried praise 1 

So may thy states possess renown and healdi. 

Peace unmolested, an*d increasing wealtiiT 

The virgin thus Phaeacia's queen address'd ; 
And thus essay'd to melt each leader's breast — 
* O noble chiefs, your labours cost me dear. 
Since all these sorrows for your sake I bear. 
O thmk, whose aid the fiery bulls subdued, 1610 
And taui^ht by whom, you quell'd that earthbom 
brood I 
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Think, who restores you to your native skies. 
To glad iJieinoiiia, with the golden prize. 
A wretched outcast, for your sakes 1 roam, 
DepriFed of parents^ friends, and natiTe home; 
For you, relinquiflh all that life endears. 
The mark of obloquy, the dave of fears. 
I sutler, til at to you I may restore 
Friends, parents, homesteads, the paternal shore. 
Oh, with what mingled pleasure and surprise 1620 
Your welcQoie forms will glad the kindred eyes j 
While Heaven has snatched away my crown of 
fiune, 

On strang^ers cast a burden and a shame. 
And shall not, then, the solemn compact bind? 
Shall awiul oaths be scattered to the wind) 
Think on the furies tQ the suppliant given, 
And dread the future punishment from Heaven, 
With pity think, hew dire shall be my fate, 
lieturn'd the victim of parental hate. 1G2D 
What scomS| what tortures must the wretch sus- 
taip. 

Whose only crime was kindness to your tr$un 1 
To 4cape the doom for nie remains no path ; 

No tower, no temple guards me from his wrath. 

To you alQue, sole tower of hope, I fly ; 

And cruel you the proinised aid deny. 

No soft compunctions a reception find ; 

No sense of shame can touch the haiden'd mind, 

A princess, trusting to your tows, is seen 

An abject suppliant ot' a foreign queen. 
When tirst the g^olden fleece appear d in si^ht, 1G40 
Proud were your spirits,dauntless was yourmighti 
You were not slow the battle then to wage : 
Nor fear'd JEeles dreadful in his rage; 
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But terrors now subdue the manly heart, 
When of those Colchians you but lind a part/ 

EsLch valiant chief as plaintive she essay'd. 
He turn'd*to comfort the desponding maid; 
The brandish'd jayelm lightea'd in her view. 
And each the fUcfaion from the scabbard drew. 
*0 virgin ! with their lives, this faithful throng 1650 
Shall ever guard thee from disgrace and wrougA 

Amidst the troubles of the weary crew 
The peaceful night diffused her balmy dew ; 
Night) that her mantle spreads on every soil» 
And rest to mortals brings, and mortal toil*. 
But far her blessings from that virgin's breast. 
And anxious sorrow robb'd her soul of rest. 
As when, by night, the widow'd mother plies ^ 
The' unceasing distaff, mid her children's cries. 
Oft for their sire they call, and oft for breads 1600 
Her grief redoubling for a husband dead. 
As gloomy prospects agonize her soul, 
Down her pale cheek the silent sorrows roil; 
Thus flow'd Medea's tears, like drcqps of rain. 
Thus was her heart tnuisfix*d with amorous pam, 

Meantune, Alcinons and his consort fair 
Revolved the virgin's fate, with anxious care. 
The nightly couch togetlier as they pressed, 
The gentle queen her husband thus addressed — 
*0 spouse beloyed,wilt thou not lend thine aid,1670 
And from the Colchians guard this wretched maid? 
That with the Miny;e favour we may find, 
And fill our neighbours witli a grateful mind. 
For near is Argos to Phaeacia's strand. 
And near the natives of Haemonia's land. 
'So neighbourhood with us the Colchians claim; 
Known but by rumour is their monarch's name. 
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A weight of sufferings havS that virgin proved ; 
And much her fears my yielding soul have moved. 
Let not these strangers thy kind heart eiigage»1680 
To give the mourner to her father's rage. 
True^ she offended. Her tisfiUal hand 
Imparled drugs, and charms, of influence bland. 
She led the bulls, exhaling tire and smoke » 
With passive necks, obedient to the yoke. 
But one false step must from another spriBg ; 
And error in his train will error bring. 
From cruel outrage of a fikdier^s hand. 
She fled incautious wdth the stranger band. 
But Jason, 1 am told, with solemn vows 1690 
Is bound to make the maid his youthful spouse. 
And would my love his virtuous aim control? 
Or seek with perjury to load his soul? 
Bay, would thy gentle heart a maid return 
To furious y)a rents, who for vengeance burn? 
The fair Antiope recorded lives, 
And warnings dire of rage paternal gives* 
Tis well remember'd, in the times of yore. 
What sufferings Danae through Ae billows bore. 
From an injurious sire, in this our time, 1700 
What deeds of horror stain a neie^hbouring clime! 
How Echetus, the scourge of humankind. 
Pursued his daughter with infuriate mind. 
He doomed the maid to pine in cheeriess night. 
And pierced with pointed brass the balls of sight. 
Deep in a cell, to servile labuur dooard. 
She pines, in darkness and despair consumed/ 

Thus she. Her husband £elt the soft control; 
And kind expressions spake the melting soul. 
* To glad my guests^ and guard the yirgin's charms, 
Aret^, I would me^t the Colchian arms; 1711 
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But Jove, all-seeing" Jove, my spirit awes. 

And much I fear to violate his laws. 

Nor hold iEetes object of disdain; 

His power is great, and wide extends his reign. 

Enraged, no monarch were a fiercer foe. 

And Greece, though distant, micrht his yengeanee 

I will uot veil my purpose from thy love, [kaow. 

And men, I trust, the sentence will approve. 

If virgin yet remains the Colchian fair, 1720 

To i/kid her to her fitther I prepare; 

But, if already she is Jason^s bride, 

The wife I tear not from her husband's side; 

Nor yield to foes, to cruelty, and scorn^ 

The tender progeny, as yet unborn.' 

Heeeased ; and sunk to calm repose consigned. 
His sayings deeply touch'd Aret6*s nund« 
Her couch she leayes, andthroughthe palace goes; 
Attendant on the queen her women rose. 
The herald, at her secret call, appears, 17dO 
And crafty counsel to the Miny» bears. 
* The maid let Jason wed with urgent haste; 
No more entreaties on Alcinoiis waste ; 
For yain and idle are your tears and prayers. 
To change the purpose that his voice declares. 
If virgin yet the Colchian fair remains, 
Home he returns her to her native plains. 
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His soul the laws of wedded love reveres.' 

The' attentive herald pass'd without delay, 1740 
To Jason's ear the mandate to convey. 
Both what his queen suggests with warning kind» 
And what the purpose of Alcinous* mind. 
The bay of HjUna the fiiir city crown'd ; 
Wakeful in arms the warriors there be found, 
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Beside their vessel, as he greets the band. 
In words succinct he speaks the queen's command. 
The heroes all received, with pleasure fraught, 
Words thus according with each inward thought. 
All to the* immortal ^mIs their goMeta erown'd. 
And poured die pure libation on the ground. 1751 
They led the victims lor the hallow VI rite, 
And spread the genial couch that ver^^ uight. 

Sacred recess, a fair and spacious cave 
Commodious chamber for the nuptials gave. 
Exulting, they prepare the bridal bed, . 
Her days, of old, where beauteous Maoris led* 
Trom o^entle Aristaeus sprang the fair, 
Who made the' industrious bee his favourite care. 
And first from olires, with laborious hand, 1760 
In balmy rills express'd the sweetness bland. 
She, in Abantis firsts Eubojc soil, 
For that fair child essay the nurse's toil, 
Nyseian Bacchus, son of Jove ; and pressed 
The iiond iniiEUit to her snowy breast. 
From flames when Hermes bore him to the maid; 
O'er his parcVd litde lips she honey laid. 
Her tender cares the queen of Jove beheld^ 
And, fiirj with anger, from that isle expell'd. 
She sought far distant the Phaeacian cave, 1770 
And wealth exuberant to the natives gave. 

Tw9M here the nuptial bed, d^mcions, jUsbmA, 
Shone,wi<li the fleece,Tesplendent coveringgraced. 

Illustrious trophy, that renown supplied 
To youthful Jasoii and his royal bride. 
In their white bosoms^ from the fragrant bowers. 
The village maidens bore the faurest flowers; 
With ))ounteous hands they strew'd them o'er the 
' ground. 

While beamy splendours darted all around. 
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So shone flie precious fleece^ like radiant fire» 1780 
To light the lover to his fond desire: 

The lov ely rustics crazed with glad surprise. 
And secret wishes iighteii'd in their eyes ; 
Yet fear and modes^ forbade the band 
To touch the treasttre widi inqmring hand. 
From various seals ihey came, of various line; 
Some daughters of iEgeus, stream divine ; 
In uplands some of Meleteius bide; 
^ome cultivate the plains and meadows wide. 
Impelled by Juno, frooa each native bower, VJ90 
They tfaiong*d to honour Jason's nuptial hour. 
Still, in . memorial of that night, the cave 
Retains the name Medea's nuptials jjave. 
Twas here entranced the youthful pair were laid. 
And fragrant veils around them were displayed. 
Without, the heroes shook the vrarlike spear. 
Lest foes, with sudden onset, should appear. 
With green and leafy boughs their heads were 
crown'd, 

While Orpheus bade the tuneful lyre resound. 
Before the bridal bower, the festive throng 1000 
In cadence chanted hymeneal song. 

Yet diflferent &r did tins event proceed. 
From what the son of yl lson had decreed. 
His thoughts had destined, not Phaeacia's reign. 
Scene of his nuptials, but the native plain; 
Wh§n, anchored in loleos' welcome port. 
His gladden'd eyes diould hail his father's ccnurt. 
There too in fancy was Medea led, 
To rest her hopes, and deck the bridal bed. 
In vain the feeble race of hapless man 1810 
Their airy schemes of perfect bliss may plan. 
Unknown, alas I is happiness sincere; 
When joy we taste, some anguish BtiU is near. . 
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Thu9 loYe*s .delights were poisoned by dismay^ 
And doubts what purpose might Alcinoiis sway^ 

The morn returnine." with immortal light. 
Through ether ehiised ihe b loomy shades of nights 
Her radiance gilt the smiling shores around. 
And gems of dawniiig twinkled o'er the 'groond. 
A bnsy hum in erery street was heard ; 1820 
The face of labouiL through the town appeared : 
Meantime, the Colchian armament from fair 
Around the point of Macris moved to war. 

The just Alcinoiis, by his compact sway*d. 
Came forth to judgment on the royal maid. 
Oir purest gold the sceptre he sustam'd. 
Symbol Ihcit nuiny a righteous doom ordain'd. 
Behind, in armour formidably gay, 
Phseacian cohorts pass d in deep array. 
The cro>^ding consorts of the gallant band, 1830 
Without the gates to view the pageant stand. 
A train of rustics from dieir labomr came ; 
For Juno round diffused the* unerring fame. 
A lamb, the fairest of the Hoci^, they brought^ 
And heifer, yet to bear the yoke untaught; 
for due libations at the sacred shrine. 
While others yases bore of sparkling wine. 
The smoke arose in wreaths from sacred ilames. 
And bridal gifts were given by fairest dames; 
Such female works as women wont to give, 1840 
And fond of splendour gladly will receive; 
Embroider'd yeils» and gems, and golden toys. 
That friendship pours on recent nuptial joys. 

The' assembled throng, with fond amazement, 
view 

The forms and features of the godlike crew : 
And oft the Thracian bard, to charm the crowd. 
Swept from his lyie a descant sweetly loud; 
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And soft and iigbt« wtth emnescent sannd^ 
* His fltndded sandal nimbly beat the ground. 

Nor heedless were the jocund virgin train, 1850 
Of love and h>v e's dolii^hts. They added strain 
Symphonious — hymeneal sweet — and saug— 
Tliat all the plain with charming carols rang. 
Nov sole they sang ; now circling they adyanjce. 
And voice melodious join with choral dance, 
As Juno taught. She too the queen inclined. 
To publish what her virtuous lord design d, 
Most upright doom. Complete to her desire 
AH rites were done that nuptial laws require. 
Finn is the king to guard the wedded pair; 1860 
I^o selhsh motives his resolves impair. 
Threats of j^letes and the Cok hiau band 
Not move his spirits nor unnerve his hand ; 
Detennined firm remams the jnous mind ; 
For sacred oaths and solemn compacts bind. 

When now the leaders of the Colchian host 
Perceived the purpose of their mission lost. 
And found him bent his honour to maintain ^ 
And chase their navy from his ports and reign, 
They fear'd the disappointed tyrant's wrath, 1870 
And shrunk abhorrent from the homeward path. 
Humbly they seek protection in that isle 
Where equal laws prevad, and peaceful blessings 
The happiness of quiet rule they felt, [smile. 
And long the settlers in Phseacia dwelt: 
A race, that origin from Bacchus claim. 
From Ephyrae, their native isthmus, came ; • 
III aftertimes the peaceful mansions held, 
And from their seats the colonists expelFd. 
Aneighbouring isle the banish'd Coiciuans gain'd, 
Ere on the continent they seats obtainM. 1881 
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Their place ot rest Cerauoian hills they chose. 
Where aacient dwelUagi of the' Abantei roae. 
Tiierey taking root and •preading o'er the groimd» 
Nestsean seats and Oricos they fennd* 

Time, in his progress, these events survey'd, 
Aud yearly still the solemn rites are paid; 
Still are the fates, and still the nymphs leYered, 
Around an altar by Medea rear'd. 
Where Nomian Pluebas fills his awfid shrioe^lSW 
Author of just decrees, and source of light diyine. 

And now, Alcinoiis to the parting band 
The gifts of friendship gave with liberal hand : 
And equal bounty mark'd the royal £ur» 
Her husband's feelings erer wont to share* 
With soul conpassiottate, and tfaoughtfid heed. 
Of what a female's tenderness may need. 
Twelve maids of her domestic tram she gave. 
To wait Medea o'er the distant ware : 
Six days elapsed, the notn sooeeeding bore 1000 
The godhke heroes from Corcyra'ii shlera; 
The wind propitious through their canyass sings. 
And speeds the vessel with his airy wings. 
^ or yet did fates allow that toil- worn train 
Thrice welcome Greece and native strands to gain ; 
That first of blessings ere the wandevefs boiuit, 
Muoh must be sufiS»^d on the libysn coast 
With swelling sails Ambracia's gulf they fled. 
And hallow'd seats ^\ here infant Jove was fed ; 
« Then, through the' Kchinades their conrse they 
found, 1910 
The dangerous strait where rocky islets bousid* 
Full in tteir view tfie land of Pelops lay^ - 
When nortliern blasts arose with furious sway. 
Nine dreadful nights the storm incessant roars;. 
As many days it rends the Libyan shores. 
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The drirnig wmds the hel«i> tfie fiiot iconic 

Near the fell Syrtes was the vessel borne; 
There shitting sands the labouniig bark embay; 
Thence never crew pursued the homeward way. 
An hideous tract the sUmy marshes spread ; 1020 
The putrid wares are motioBleBs and dead. 
A treacherous depth of seeming hind is seen. 
Devouring water clothed lu iraudful tureen ; 
Along the brine a spume corrupted lies. 
And pestilential vapours load the skies. 
Inhospitable rise the sandy heaps. 
No bird has dwelling there, no thing that creeps. 
The winds conspiring with the refluent surge » 
On these unhappy shoals the vessel urge ; 
Where tides resistless, with alternate roar, 1930 
Now to the main return , now break upon the shore. 
Part of the keel within the wave remain'd. 
Hie greater portion now the land sustained; 
The heroes sprang to shore, and grief profound 
Possess'd eaeh heart, to view the prospect round. 
The' expansive skies, a cheerless blank and drear. 
And tracts of sand to meet the skies appear^ 
Unvaried barrenness; no q^gs arise. 
No path, no haunt of shepherds glads Aehr eyes. 
Nor tree nor herb was scatter'd o'er the plain, 1940 
And mournful silence spoke it famine's reign. 
Each tum'd with sad surprise and heartfelt groans. 
And ask'd his eoasrade in desponding tones— 

* What land is this? oh,wluther hasthe stomi 
Driven us to perish, in some horrid form ? 
Better the dangers known a^ain to brave, 
Through clashing rocks, that tioat amid the wave; 
To thwart the' Almighty's will, to braire his hate. 
Heroic daring would adorn our fiite; 
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But now whathope,or what leioiuce remains? I960 
Confined by stonns on these deserted plains^ 

Soon shall our little span of life be pass'd. 
Despair unmingled reigns along the waste ; 
No means of life the burning sand supplies. 
All nature sickens^ yegetation flies/ 

Such sounds the phrensy of despahr oonfess'dt 
The sad Ancaeus thus the train addressed, 
Skilful to guide the helm — * 'Tis true, my friends, 
A dreadful doom o'er every head impends. 
In solitudes aceursed we must endure 1960 
Unutterable ills, without a'cure: 
If from the land tfie changing winds should Mow, 
And bear the waters back with refluent flow. 
Par as thesf eyes the dismal view command , 
Where turbid waves are mix'd with treacherous 
sand, 

With dashing foam the' extended beach is hoar. 
And billows break continuous on the shore. 

The sacred ship our hope, our chiefest pride, 
To fragments torn e'en now were scattered wide ; 
Did not the swellings of the salt profound 1970 
Forbid her keel to strike the fatal ground* 
But now, with rapid ebb returns Ihe tide. 
The sinking shoals the bottom scarcely hide ; 
Then pools innavigable round us spread, 
And hopes of safety all are cold and dead. 
Assume the helm some more experienced hand. 
Give if thou canst salvation to diis band* 
Ah no! die day of our return is gone, 
l or ever 11 (d. Our hopes and fears are done. 
Soon shall we reap the fruit of perils pass'd; 1980 
By Jove decreed to perish in this waste.' [fill'd 
With tears he caused. A like despondence 
All who were best in guidmg vessels skiird. 
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Then eveiy heart a mortal terror froze; 
On every eheek a dealUike pale arose. 

As when some tidings strange and dire prevail. 
Men crowd the streets hke sheeted spectres pale ; 
When tales of war and pesliience they hear. 
Or future fiEUQune wakes presageful fear. 
As inundation deluging the pbin 1900 
Devours the labours of the' industrious swain; 
When from the statue bloody dews distil, 
Or sacred shrines tremendous bellowiugs fill ; 
When dim ediipse o*erpowers the noontide glare» 
And glandng meteors fill the troubled air; 
Witfi pensive steps ^ a wan desponding train, 
The heroes stalk'd beside the' extended main. 

And now came on the sombrous evening's close, 
Clad in a colour suited to their woes. 1999 
WiAbursting tears they cla^'d each other's hand. 
Tears sole kidulgenoe of the wretched band; 
Then {mrting, each pursues the sad relief. 
And broods insatiate o'er the lonely grief. 
£ach far from other took his gloomy way, 
And stretoh'd unsocial on the sands they lay. 
As <Aattce or ohoine the condb of sorrow found. 
And mantles wrapped their drooping heads around. 
The y niouru'd,of food regardless,through the night. 
No care of food return'd with morning light; 
Such forms of horrid death were round displayed. 
Such dire feirebodings every heart dismayed. 2011 

Apart the maads, that from Phseada came. 
With cries assembled round the Colchian dame. 
As when the parent bird in c^uest of food, 
Compell'd by hunger, leaves the callow brood. 
Unfit to tempt the sky, an hapless flock 
Within the clefk of some aspiring rock; 

m2 
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Abandoli'd thus, if from the nest they fall. 

In Tain for help the piteons Burslings call ; 2019 

As where the swelling bank with verdant brow 
Sees the rich streams of bright Pactoliis dow. 
The plaintive cygnets raise the doietul strain, 
The borders for resound, the dewy plain. 
The silyer currents, monni'd these Tirgins fiur; 
And mingled with the dust their golden hair. 
All night their waiUiigs rose most sadly sweet. 
And lonely echo loved their voices to repeat. 

Unknown, unhonour'd by the race of man. 
Their names extinguished with their glorioos pkuB, 
The first, the noblest of the Grecian host M90 
In deserts wild their gallant lires had lost; 
But thoughts of pity to the suffering band 
The heroines felt who sway*d the Libyan land. 
When from her fsUher's head in shining armar. 
Severely bright, mature in Tiigin charms, 
Minerva rose; tfaeir early cares they gave, 
Her beauteous frame in Triton's lake to lave. 
Thus had the nymph tli(^ love of Pallas gain d. 
And sacred honours o'er that realm obtained. 

Twas noon* The sun his keenest arrows cast. 
Reflected fierce from all the burning waste. 2M1 
Their steps divine the nymphs to Jason guide. 
From his iair head tliey gently drew aside 
The shading veil. Awe-struck the youth declined, 
From glories that be spake the heavenly kind. 
His reverent eyes. The mourner they addressed. 
And soothed with kindness fhejdesponding breast 

' Why sink, sad youth, abandon'd to despair? 
Know, that im mortals make thy fate their care; 
Thy fortunes past are not to us untold, 2060 
Thy toils, thy wanderings, for the fleeoe of -goM. 
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We know thy sufferings o*er die wave luid land; 
We know the' achievements of thy daring band. 
Nymphs of the fleecy care and rustic train ^ 
We hold an humble and a local reign, 
Pleased with the worship of our native soil. 
The simple guardians of the shepherd*s toil. 
Rouse like a man from this despair profound. 
And raise thy friends, thatlanguishon the ground, 
When Araphitrite shall unyoke the car 2060 
That whirls her Neptune o'tr the deeps afar^ 
Their tender parent let the train repay. 
With due returns* for many an anxious day; 
For painfid throes and agonizing care, [bare ; 
Since first their manly forms her womb pareuidl 
Then safely to the loved Achaean shore 
Bear the rich fleece that shines with golden ore/ 

The nymphs evanished like an airy dream; 
Yet still their accents sound, and near they seem. 
As on that barren plain he sat hdf raised, 2070 
Around in wonde rment the hero gazed. 

'Nymphs, honoured nymphs, ye guardians of 
this wild. 

Oh, hear your suppliant with indulgence mild! 
Sustain his s|»rit in this hour of fear. 

And safe through perils of these regions bear. 
But dark the words that speak of our return ; 
Perplexed with doubts my veering thoughts are 
borne; 

United minds the' abyss of fate may sound, 
Wherefore delay to call my friends around?^ 

He rose imj)ctiious from the sandy bed, 2080 
Parch'd with the sua, with squalid dust o'erspread. 
Forward he rush*d, and loudly call d the train. 
His voice resounded to the distant plain. 
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Thus In the wilds, that long have nursed his race^ 
The tawny lion, dvisty from the chase. 
Stalks through the forest with a hery glare, 
And roaring seeks the partner of his lair, 
Tiemendotts call! among the mountaint ahake. 
At his dire Toice, the glens and tangled bimke. 
1 lis roar the startling herds with terror fills, 2090 
His roar the guardian swains with horror thrills ; 
•So loud were Jason's shouts. But, to the heart 
Congenial, no dismay the sounds impart* 
The heroes all assembled at hia crie^ ; [eyes. 
With saddened mindfl they came, and downca^ 

^Vhere, statioiiVl mid the shoals and dangerous 
'J [if ir Tessel lay, they stood a gloomy band; [sand. 
At Jason's mandate with the temale train 
Ptomiscuons join'd, they sat beaide the mam. 

^ Hear, loyed oompanions, while my wordam- 
The tidings heavenly messenpjers have told; [fold 
Late as I lay, the victim of despair, 2102 
Three nymphs beside me stood, divinely £ur. 
No mortals they m akms of goats airay'd. 
With rustic cinctures of the ahepbeid maid. 
Their simple vests from necks of ivory hang. 
And ^aceful round their slender middles clung. 
A while they stood above my drooping head. 
And drew the veil that o'er my Seice lay spread. 
With cheering words they roused me from tiie 
ground. 2110 
They bade me summon you, my comrades, round; 
And to your mother gratotiilly restore 
iiue recompense for all the paags she bore; 
For wakeful cares, and many an anxious day. 
While yet unconsdons in her womb we lay; 
When Amphitrit^ shaH unyoke the ear. 
That whirls her Neptune o er the deeps aiax. 
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With llioiigkts perpkx'dy in vain my trouUedimnd 
The purport of their accents toik to find* 2119 

Celestial heroines so they spake their strain, 
Daughters of Libya, guardians of the plain. 
Our wanderings past, our various toils they knew. 
By means snperior opened to their Tiew# 
They ended; and, in ndgt or cloud concealed/ 
No more the heavenly vision shone reyeaFd/ 
His words the crowd with silent wonder hear, 
While motives mix'd of joy and gnet appear. 
What tongnecaa paint the' amazementof the band ! 
A mighty comrser sprang^ from sea to land! 2129. 
He sought the plain. The locks redoubled deck. 
On either side, his proud and arching neck. 
Golden his mane, he toss'd his head on high, 
And Hakes of sf^endour lightened to the sky. 
From his sleek sides he dash'd the briny foam. 
Then stretched with zephyrs in his limbs to roam. 

This Peleus marking with elated breast. 
And words of hope, the assembled Uain ad- 
dress'd — [bridc^ 
* Now, now, my friends, has Neptune's loveiy 
Unypl^ed die car tfiat whirls him o*er the tide. 
Now is the tune; Nor can my thoughtful mind 
In those dark sayings other parent find 2141 
Than the fair vessel in whose womb we pass'd, 
With safety borne through many a wateiy waste ; 
For toils and perils she for us endured. 
Our lives and safety have her groans procured. 
Let pious shoulders then sustain the weight. 
With nerves un tired, of this maternal freight: 
And with the burden o'er the sands proceed, 
Where the swift courser shall direct his speed; 
Observe his track along this arid ground; 2150 
For sure be will not plunge in eaiih profound.' 
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If bope mislead not, we ehall tfms etpUm 

Some welcome harbour, some propitious shore.' 

He ceased. The comment j)lcased the general 
So has the Muse lecorded iu her song ; [throng. 
And I but follow^ with eubmissive tread, 
An bumble votary, wbere tbe Muses leed* 
Their breath alone awakes poetic fire ; 
Their words alone are suited to my lyre. 
And thus they sang — 

* O first of regal line, 2100 
Endowed witfi yirtues and with strength divine. 
Whose vast exertions could the ship sustain^ 
With all h< r loading, o'er the desert plain. 
Twelve times did Phcebus measure day and night. 
While thus ye bare her with unwearied might. 
What pangsy what miseries those heroes wmg; 
Tbe tale of sufferance mocks the power of tongue. 
O truly glorious was that godlike breed I 
Their acts declare them of immortal seed.' 
Thus, by the dire necessity compeli'd, 2170 
Their painful march the band of heroes held. 
Onward they moved, till, source of glad surprise. 
The lake of Pallas open*d to their eyes, [pressed, 
Here hrst they paused, with toil and heat op- 
Here first they bade their burden d shoulders rest; 
Like famish'd dogs that prowl abroad tor food. 
Dispersed they flew to seek some spring or flood. 
For burning tUrst the fainting trson assailed. 
And pain and misery o'er the mind preyail'd; 
Nor vainly sought. They found in flowery prime 
A sacred plain; where to that instant time, 
The serpent Ladon, with unwearied care, SIM 
Was wont to guard the golden apples £ur. 
The parent stem, where fruits immortal crownVl/ 
The soil, the garden mighty Atlab owu'd; 
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And there Hesperian maids, with sweetest song. 
The gentle monster ied, the fruits and iiowers 
among. 

Beside that tree, the region's boast and pride. 
Slain by Alcides, late the guardian died. 

The tail yet seem'd some feeling to betray, 2ii)0 
The trunk above all cold and lifeless lay; 
The ihafts unerring by the hero sent, 
la many a wound the giqping skin had rent, 
Widi actiTe Tenon tinged cl Lema's brood ; 
The bane retum'd, commix'd with putrid blood. 
In swarms the greedy flies assembled round; 
And drained the bile and gore from every wound. 
Near him those taAefid nymphs, with streaming 

eyes, [cries. 
Their servant monrnM with load and pieroing 
High o'er their heads they raise the taper hand. 
And o'er their faces snowy veils expand, 2201 
And o'er their golden locks. The youths drew near. 
Precipitate. Possessed with sudden feiur. 
The bashful nymphs dissolving from the view. 
In dust and earth from mortal sense withdrew. 
The bard of Thrace that prodigy explored. 
And thus with prayer the deities adored — 
* Nymphs, gentle n3rmph8, benevolent as £ur, 
Widi iaflMice higli, who make these fields your 

care; 2M9 
Whether you join the radiant throngs above. 
Or powers terrestrial here delight to rove. 
Or guardian maids of lawn and meadow wide. 
O'er artless shepherds and their flocks preside. 
With fincDM benignaBt glad omr longing eyes; 
Nymphs, sacred nymphs, old Ocean's daughters, 

rise. 
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Some rock disclose^, where guflfaing springs ha^d 
birth, 

Some sacred fountain bubbling cool from earth. 
That, temper'd with the sim's translucent ray, 
May feyerish pangs of ardent thirst allay! 
And, if our bark may gain Achaia^s coast, 2220 
The richest gifts that deities can boast, 
The sweetest perfumes that to heaven ascend. 
To crown your rites, and glad your shrine, attend/ 
Fervent he prayed; and unperceived, though 
near. 

His fervent prayer the* Hesperian virgins bear. 

The suffering band they viewed, and felt their grief ; 
And soon compassion sent the wished relief. 
They bade the teeming soil its wealth disclose. 
And first a spring of tender grass arose ; 2^29' 
Then the long shoots of various heibs appear d. 
And quickly trees their taper forms uprear'd ; 
A shady rim fair Erytheis spread. 
And Uespera sustam'd a poplar s head; 
A sacred osier beauteous iEgl^ stood. 
With branches ever bent to taste the flood. 
Emergent then from trees, a portent strange. 
The nymphs their forms assumed with sudden 
ThefairestiEglethen,in gentlest words, [change. 
Replied, and with their prayer her speech accords. 
^ Great is the' advantage that your weary band 
Derives froili him who first with impious band. 
Presumptuous daring, and irreverent tcnl, 2242 
Deprived of life the guardian of this soil ; 
Then from the boughs the golden apples tore ; 
From weeping goddesses their treasure bm* 
Scarce day preceding his career began, * 
Ere he appc«i^d, this rude oppressive man. 
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Well fitted he to wreak the mental storm, 
Vast in his strength, and dreadful in his form. 
His eyes dart fierce intolerable flame; 2260 
A lion's spoils enwrap his giant frame. 
His hand a ponder oiw trunk of olive bore, [gore ; 
Tree from tbe workman^s art» and stain'd with 
And mighty bow from whence those arrows fled, 
Too fatal shafts, that laid yon serpent dead! 
Uis steps had traced a weary length of way; 
And, thirsty from the parching glare of day» 
He searched for water through the {^ains around ; 
But none to cheer his eaii^er eyes he found. 
As rageful and despairing thus he stray 2260 
Or he discovert!, or some god display'd 
Yon rock ; near Pallas' lake it stands alone. 
And with his heel he smote the solid stone. 
Freed by the stroke abundant waters sprung; 
With- eager transport to the ground he clung. 
With ample chest outspread, and nervous hands ; 
Incessant draughts his furious thirst demands ; 
The fountain from its rocky bed he drains. 
Prone like an ox diat graaes on the plains.' 

She eeased. And to the fount that IEg\€ told. 
Most sought, most wish'd, their joyful course 
they hold, 2271 
Full soon discovered; with contention loud. 
And frantic eagerness, around they crowd; 
As swarming ants, an actiye busy band, 
Throng TOui^ a fiMure in the thirsty land, 
The granary where prudent toil has stoi cd 
The pluuder of the barn, their winter's hoard; 
Ueap'd on each other, as the clustering flies 
A fomless mass compose, where honey lies, 2279 ^ 

The lake Tfitoois. 

VOL. II. N 
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With restleis murmiir mge their greedy fl%hty 
Pursue the sweets, and on each other light. 
When the first diauglit some thirsty wretch had 
How was Alcides to his heart endear d ! [cheer d. 
With moisten d iips, and with expaodiag breast. 
The soften'd soul these grateful words confess*d-^ 
* E*en absttity godlike chief, the social band 
Teel the protection of that peerless hand I 
E'en absent thou hast saved tlie toil-worn train 
From burning death upon a thirsty plain ! 
Oh might our search along the distant soil 2290 
Regain the partner of our glorious toil!* 

Nor yam die word, the crowd to council went ; 
The general voice selected heroes sent, 
By various paths, if tiJint^s might be gained. 
Where yet Alcides in those wilds remained. 
Perplexing task I for on that sandy ground, . 
No lasting prints of hunuui step were found; 
The nightly hreeses with uicessant sway 
Erased the vagrant traces of the day. 
The sons of Boreas that hard task desired "JiMO 
(Their airy pinions confidence iQ^ired)^ , 
Eiqphemusy trusting in his footsteps light. 
And Lynceus boasting of unequal'd sight ; 
A fifth to friendship true, bold Can thus came. 
By ruling fates impellM, and virtue's flame. 
Still, stiU his heart recalFd the parted Mend, 
And social feelings bade him thus attend; 
That, finding Hercules, he mig^t demand 
His Polyphemus at the hero's hand. 
No fear of rousing that impatient ire, 2319 
No face of toil abates the strong desire » 
Resolved to learn what chances they had p^OTei), 
And where Alcides left the man he loved. 
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E*6n then Ids friend had reared, in Mysia^B soil^ 
A town that spake the founder's patriot toil ; 
Then ranged enamour'd of his native plain. 
To seek the vessel and the social train. 
Till in his course, o*er many a region wide. 
He reaeh'd the Chalybes and ocean's side, 
Bnt there the fates ordained his resting place; 
He fell in combat with that hardy race. 2321 
Where the tall poplar waves, and hillow flows. 
Sacred to him the monument arose* 

But now the chosen missionaries passed 
With eager footsteps o*er the tracklei^s waste; 
Their painful search the godlike man pursues ; 
Him Lynceus far remote and lonely views, 
Or seems to view, as o'er the spreading lawn. 
Through gray beginnings of the doubtful dawn. 
And floating mists, the gazer darts his eyes,5K330 
And sees, or thinks he sees, the moon arise. 
Iieturn\l with speedy step he warned the train, 
That search prolonged and anxious cares were 
' Hope not the subject of our wish to see, [vain. 
Kemote and evanescent e'en to me; 
Hope not that odiers shall his wanderings tr^ce. 
When Lynceus turns despaifing from the chase/ 
The swift Euphemus, and the plumed pair. 
Alike to find the godlike chief despair. 

But mortal destinies on Canthus call. 2840 
Forward he press'd in Libyan wilds to fidl. 
Encountering there the huts, and fleecy fold. 
The w ants of his companions made him bold; 
He strove to bear away the bleating prize. 
The guardian of the flock indignant flies ; 
The' ill fated spoiler with a stone he felFd; 
No feeble arm the ponderous mass impelFd; 
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For bold Ci^phareus, such- the shepherd's name^^ 
From heairen poflsess'd a spark of daiing flame. 
And with the* opponent-matched in vigour strode; 

Derived from him, the Lycorean god'^, 2351 
Ills graiKlsire. W hen resplendent beauty*s boast. 
Fair Acacaiiis sought the Libyan coast. 
Sent by her sire^ stem Minos, to that shore. 
Her womb the progeny of Phoebus bore ;: 
And gave to him, tiiat guides the oar of day. 
An infant lovely as the fathers ray, 
Amphitheniis or Garamas, for styled 
By various titles was the graceful child.. 
When rising youth bade amorous feelings wake; 
He woo'd a nymph of the Tritonian lake. 2361 
The beauteous nymph a mutual passion own'd. 
Their loves vt^ith Ts asamon Caphareus crowii'd. * 
To guard his flocks the careful shepherd beut,, 
To shades below the gentle Canthus sent, 
Not long to triumph; for the Grecian band 
Avenged their comrade on the slayer's hand. 
With patient steps they sought luiii o'er the plains, 
And mourning bore away his cold remains. 2369 
0*er Canthus the sepulchral earth they spread. 
While pious tears embalmed the virtuous dead; 
And seized the flocks, unha|)py cause of strife. 
Lamented price of their companion's life. 

To thee too, Mopsus, fatal was that day, 
A doom relentless summon'd thee away* 
]>^ot ail his skill iu augury could save 
The son of prescience from the' untimely grave; 
For who may death elude? Immense in length, 
A serpent shunn'd the day's meridiau strength. 
Stretch'din the sand, o'erpower'd with sultry hea ts , 
Tardy to foUuw where the prey retreats^ 2d6i 

Apollo so callod* 
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He shann^d Ibe' a,ttack, rdax'd hi every spire. 
Languid to strike, nor active in his ire ; 
But, once provoked, his fangs such mischief fill'd, 
8uch deadly venom from his jaws distiU'd, 
Might never living thing its influence bear; 
The bane received» the mortal hour imB near; 
Where his Ml tooth the slightest print applied^ 
The rankling wound e'en aid from heaven defied ; 
Not Paean (author ot the healinii art, 2d90 
As legends tell) could ease the mortal smart. 
When godlike Perseus, whom his mother slyled 
Eniymedon, high o*er the libyan wild 
The severed head of direful Gorgon bore, 
Warm from the falchion and distilling gore ; 
In sable drops, where'er the blood was shed» 
The teeming soil fi race of serpents bred. 
Such lay die serpent. With unboding breast. 
As Mopsus pa8S*d| the BMmstei's spine he pressed. 
Roused by the pain, the monster wreath'd around 
His ankle, and infixed the burning wound. 2401 
Deep, deep with vengeful tooth the flesh he tore. 
And mixM his poison with the spouting gore; 
Medea shriek'd, and shriek'd her female train; 
llie generous hero, unsubdued by pain. 
The gory wound with hand intrepid pressed; 
The poison thence but slowly reach'd his breast. 
Ah wretch ! he ieels the stroke of fate advance. 
From vein to vein inducing mortal trancis. 
O'er every sense a dire oblivion steals, 2410 
His swimming eyes a waving blaekness seals; 
On earth rechued, with powerless limbs he lay. 
And cold and rigid breathed his soul away. 
Collected round aghast his comrades gaze. 
Aghast theur leader stood, in dire amaze. 

N2 
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A spectacle so sudden and so dread ! 

Their friend so quickly iiumber*d with the dead! 

Smote eT^ heart* Nor could the dead remaiiiy 

Exposed a moiiK iit wclteiing on the plain , 2419 
Beneath the sun; tor now ilirouu,h all the corse 
The subtle poison spread putrescent force. 
From limb to Umb the dissolutiom flew; 
Frooi every pore exuded clammy dew. 
The brazen mattocks his companions wield. 
And soon a trench is opend in the tield; 
Deep in its womb the putrid mass they lay, 
And heap with needful haste the' incumbent clay« 
The mourning warriors and the softer kind 
The shinipg honours of their heads resign'd. 2429 
With trembling hands o'er all the grave they spread 
Their parted locks, in iioiiour of the dead; 
And thrice wit! ) |)ious hand they heaped the ground; 
And compass'd thrice in arms die rising mound. 

Now to the ship returaV!, as o'er the deep 
The southern winds with humid pinions sweep. 
Long time they hoverYl; and, with doubting mind. 
Some passage sought from Triton's lake to find. 
No fix d resolves the veering purpose stay ; 
Now here> now there, they shape the' uncertain 
way. . 2439 
As, smote by noontide shafts^ the writhing snake 
The path oblique with sinuous toil may make. 
From side to side the hissing head he turns. 
His flaming eye with fire malignant burns, 
Nor ceases till he spies with piercing ken 
The secret passage to his murky den; 
Thus Argo long her course uncertain winds. 
Ere yet an outlet from the lake she linds. 
Till ()rpheus bade tiiem, from the ship display 
A tripod, hallow'd to the god of day, 
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And consecrate the gift with pious hand, 2460 
To native deities, that guard the land. 

When disembarking on the shore they laid 
The sacred offering, first for Phcebus made'; 
Then Triton, nder of the lake, appear*d; 
A seeming youth his graceful form he rear'd. 
A verdant sod he lifted from the plain, 
As pledge of friendship, and addressed the train. 
^ Hail, gallant youths, from Triton's hand receive 
A friendly pledge, that n^ver shall deceive. 
Assurance of protection, ere ye go; 2400 
No greater can a deity bestow. 
If haply ye desire, with anxious mind., * 
To learn (what mariners would seek to find) 
What outlets of this lake, as yet untried. 
May lead embarrass*d barks to reach tlie tide; 
All .this with truth unerring I can speak. 
Ord$un'd by Neptune guardian of each creek. 
Harbour, and station of the Libyan main, 
O'jx bH the coast .a wide extent I reign ; 2469 
From distant climes ye come, yet haply fiune 
Has made your ears familiar with my name, 
Eurj^pylus; this monster-teeming earth. 
Subject .Qi .fa.ble« is my place .of birth/ 

£uphemus aasw£r'd, with expressions bland. 
The pledge*^ receiving with a grateful hand — 
* Where Ajns lies and where the seas of Crete, 
If such thy knowledge, noble chief, repeat. 
No vain inquirers we from shore to shore. 
That, idly curipuSy distant realms expk)re; 
But dire necessity controls our course^ 2480 
These realms we visit through the whirlwind's 
force. 

» The Bod. 
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Long teinpe8t4xMis'd our labomiDg veiMl foiisd 

This continent, on earth's remotest bound. 
And long with i'ovce combined, and weary toil. 
We bore the ponderous vessel o*er the soil ; 
To shun the terrors that the Syrtes wake^ 
And float her safely » in this ample lake ; 
In pity then to strangers led astray, ^ 
To Pelops' land rev cal the nearest way/ 

The Libyan answers, as Eupheinus c uds, 
And while he i^eaks his leyel'd arm extends ; • 
Remote the sea in prospect wide he shows. 
Near a deep outlet from the lake that flows. 
* This passage to the main a vessel bears> 
Where in the blackness, central (l( [)th appears; 
White on each side the sandy banks arisen 
And shallow there pellucid water lies. 
The dangeroms banks a narrow strait unfoU> 
Most needAil^tis the middfo course to hold; 
. Von sea, which scarce the dazzled sight explores. 
Leads you past Crete to Pelopeian shores. 2501 
When steering from the lake the right ye keep. 
And now the bark is wafted to the deep; 
With steady hand your vessel then resliainy 
* Pursue the shore, nor rashly seek the main ; 
Till boldly swelling, as your course you shape. 
The land throws forward a projecting cape. 
Then spread your canvass,onward plough the w ay , 
Your youthful vigour let no toil dismay i' 25M 

He spake benevolent. The bark Atey iH ; 
And tfirougli the lake exert the rower's skill. 
With cries of joy proceed the' exultinp^ band. 
Meanwhile, the tripod shone in Triton s hand; - 
Full soon he vanish'd with the sacred prize. 
Beneath the lake concealed from mortal eyes. 
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Inly rejoiced the' heroic band, to find 

Their late instructor of celestial kind. 

Then, Jason bids for sacrifice prepare* 

The first and fieurest of the fleecy care. 

So lately won, and pious tows to raise, 26M 

To eall protection on their fiiture ways. 

The chosen victim at the prow was slain. 
And prayers accompanied from all the train : 
< Oh, thou divine, that here, to mortsUs. shown, 
Ihy form revealed, thy title yet unknown. 
Whoe'er thou art, assign*d these bounds to keep; 
Or Triton, wonder of the vasty deep, 
Phorcys, or Nereus, ruler of the wave. 
Offspring of nymphs that in the billows lave ; 
Indulgent hear. Thy favour may we l>oast; 2^90 
Propiticms guide us to the niMtivejcoast.' 

Thus pray*d the chie^ the yictim as he slew, . 
And bleeding warm amid the billows threw; 
Then Triton awful from the* depths arose. 
His genuine form in mi^esty he shows. 
As when some youth, in active vigour bold. 
The fiery courser by the mane will hold. 
And nimbly wheel him round with actiTe force, 
Through the large space where rival chariots 
course ; 

The steed pursues hisi leader's rapid pace, 2540 
His giaiC«£ulneck curved high with haughty grnce; 
With champing teeth he niakes the curb resound. 
And white as snow the foam is dash'd around; 
With mighty hand thus Triton grasp 'd the keel. 
And bade the ship resistless impulse ieel. 
His form above such majesty and grace 
Coiiibined as proved him oC celestidl race,^ 
Fair to the middle^ but the parts below 
A fishy form, with strange discordance show ; 
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A tail enormous lengtheos out his spine; S550 
With forky fins he ploughs the foamy brine; 

Turn'd ill a shining curve, such shape they wear 
As when fair Luna's crescent horns appear. 
On to the sea the vessel he impell'd. 
And more secure the forward course she held. 
That sendee rendered from thrir sight he fled. 
And plunging sought old ocean*8 cayem'd bed. 

The portent tilFd the heroes with surprise, 
From ail the deck the shouts of wonder rise. 
There, Argo's name the harbour yet retains; 2500 
Still of tfiat ship some monument remains ; 
Por altars yet are seen with grateful hand 
To Neptune raised, and Triton, by the band. 
There for a day their voyage they delay 'd, 
The morrow's sun their spreading sails sunrey'di 
And swiftly gliding as the zephyr swept, 
A desert land upon their right they kept. 
When the next morn renew'd her rosy light, 
Projecting far a headland rose in sight. 
Retired behind a deep indented bay, 2570 
A safe recess, beneath its shelter lay. 
Now Zephyr ceased, and southern blasts prevaird, 
Withjoyful shouts the favouringbreeze they hail'd. 
Then PhcEbus sunk, and Hesper raised his head, 
To summon labour to liis homely bed. 
Sweet star of love, that brings, with^ solace fair. 
Best and oblivion of the peasants care* 
As night's still empire luU'd the foiling wind. 
They furFd their canvass, and the mast inclined. 
Incumbent then the polish'd oars they plied, 2580 
And smote with vigorous arnis the foamy tide; 
All night, all day, they combated the wave. 
Nor rest from toil the night succeeding gave ; 
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From far the rocks of Carpathus appear; 
Thence, onward to the shores of Crete they steer* 
Tor chief of islaodst Crete attracts their course. 
But there opposed tfiey meet portentous force* 

High on a cliiF the brazen Tahis stands. 
With brandishM rocks he interdicts the lands; 
No stranger may the' unfriendly port explore, 
No Tessd moor along the guarded shore. 2691 
Son of that brazen race in elder time. 
Derived from trees, robust for every erime. 
Him sole remaininpc branch, the thunderer graced^ 
And him with demigods his favour placed, 
Ordain'd to guard his loved Europa's channs. 
And koqp ksr favourite isle from rude alarms : . 
For anaiHl thriee he compassed all around. 
With brazen feet, the precincts of that ground. 
His giant frame he reared, untaught to feel 2600 
The trenchant brass or sharply pointed steel. 
Save where a vein, that from his head extends. 
Pursues the cIubo, thm in his ankle ends, 
lied through this duct, where vital currents bound. 
The magic form was pervious to the wound. 
The skin alone confined the purple tide. 
And lightest barriers life from death divide. 
The fom tenifie awed the' adventurous band ; ' 
Though present wants some fitendly port demand. 
They push from those inhospitable shores, 2610 
And urge the labouring bark with bending oars, 
'Now , far from Crete their course they had pursued. 
Though thirst and anguish every soul subdued; 
But fidr Medea thus the crowd addressed. 
And comfort cheer d each agitated breast—- 

* Hear, warriors — brazen though this monster 
Let not a visage wiUi despondence lour ; [tower. 
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If mortal' he the breath of heaven inhale, 
Benealh my hand his boasted strength shall fail, 
Yonr vessel station, and avoid the shock, M20 

Secure in distance from the volley 'd rock ; 
There patient wait, until with art profound 
I lay this monster prostrate on the ground/ 
They rowM obedient past the range of harms. 
The direful volleys from those brazen aims ; 
And waited to behold Medea*9 skill 
The promised woiidt is of her art fulfil. • 

Before her iace the Colchian fair extends 
Her purple robe, and thus the deck ascends; 
The son of iEson by the hand she drew, 2090 
From bank to bank, where sat the gallant crew. 
With sweetest witchery she chanted strain 
Of soothing melody, and Inll'd the train 
Of destinies that harrow up the mind. 
And fiUr with terrors feeble humankind. 
The* messengers of hell that wing the air. 
And mortals fill with anguish and despair; 
These were invoked, and thrice her magic sonp. 
And thrice her prayers addressd the direful 
throng. 2639 

The potent channs ike giant's soul subdued. 
The' enchantress then her victory pursued; 
Her flashing eyes she fill'd with noxious ire. 
His glances sunk beneath the deadly fire; 
in rage she grew, her grinding teeth she gnasbrd. 
Infernal va{N)urs on the foe she dash'd; 
Goblins she call'd, and hateful spectres round. 
And bade the forms of hell his soul confound. 
* Oh! father Jove (he cried), what gloom uer- 
shades. 

What torpid influence every sense invades? 
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Must we not fear alone disease and -wound ? 2650 

Shall distant foes with magic art confound?' 
Though firm in solid brass the giant towers, ' 
He feels the weight of magic's fearful powers ; 
Yet still his hands the task of war&re ply. 
Still locky fragments fill the darkened sky. 

While massive volley thus, and ineiiaco rude^ 
The labouring vessel from the port exclude; 
His vulnerable part, with mighty shock, 
His ankle dash'd against the pointed rock; 
Then iohor gush'd from the metallic {rame» 2MQ^ 
like boiling lead dissolved before the flame; 
Nor long his station on that rock he fills. 
Like some enormous pine on airy hills, 
Which biting axes, lirged by rustic might, 
Half4eird, abandon at the* approach of night; 
Full soon nocturnal blasts the foliage rend. 
Shake the tall stem, and on the rocks extend; 
The limits a while the giant form sustain, 
Then taint it sinks, and thundering loads the plain* 

The harbour now receives the joyful band, 
lliat night they pass upon the Cretan land; 2671 
A fene they raised, when early mom appear'd. 
To Pallas, by the sons of Crete revered. 
With store of water from the spring supplied, 
Agaia they man the bark, and plough the tide ; 
Eager to pass Sahnonium's point around. 
With bending oars they vex the salt profound; 
As o'er the sw ell of Cretan seas they flew. 
Unwonted terrors night around them threw ; 
Shrouded they were in blackness of the tomb, 
No beamy star dispersed the solid gloom ; 26B1 
The struggling glimpses of ttie moonlight fiul'd, 
And sihades infernal o'er die world prevailed. 

VOL. II. a 
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The saiiom know Bot, darkliDg «8 they rover. 
Whether in Orcus or the deep they move; 

And to the wind and to the wave confide 
The random course they can no longer guide. 
Then Jason, tilFd with anguish ami dismay. 
Fervent and loud invoked the soaroe of day; 
He call'd on Phcebus to protect the traui» 960€r 
While copious tears distill'd like briny rain; 
He voVd oblations to the Pythian shrine, 
. To crown with otterings Amyclve divine ; 
He voVd to Delos gifts immense to bear, 
For aid imparted in that hour of fear« [light. 
Thou heardst, propitious power; from realms of 
With succour prompt, Apollo wing'd his flight; 
Melantian rocks amid the waves arise, 
And one receives Inm bending from the skies ; 
His right hand bare aloft the golden bow, 2700 
Thence wide in air the streaming splendours flow ; 
Where thick the deep is sown with many an isle. 
The clustering Sporades in prospect snule ; 
An islet of the group arises near, 
Though small in compass, to the wishes dear; 
Full opposite the small Hif^uris rose^ 
And anchored here, the train respire from woeSr 

The risinej^ morn was fled, with pious care 
A iioodly shrines for Phoebus they prepare; 
And place his altar in the sacred shade, 2710 
Where stately groves religious f^om displayed. 
They caird £gietes^', bounteous source of light. 
With appellation new and solemn rite i 
They gave that craggy island's small extent 
A name, expressive of the glad event; 

'* MgUiea, an epithet or appelUtioii of Apollo. 
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Ptopitious Anwfbk*^, leyeal^d to right, 

With cheering radiance by the god of lig'ht. 

Such vows were paid as poverty could find, 
For scanty means the liberal heart conlmed; 
Where neither lowing herds nor flocks were foiindf 
Koryines nor olives dad the sterile ground. 2721 
But when the maids that from Phaeacia came 
Beheld the warriors by tlie torches* flame, 
Along the margin of the rocky bay 
Unmix'd ISM^ons from the fountain pay ; 
liOud bursts of laughter from the heedless breast 
Their foolish scorn of indigence express'd; 
And much they tani'd to transitory sport, 
A scene so different from Fhaiacia's court; 2729 
for there the blood ot countless victims streamed. 
And altars there with wine and incense steam'd. 
With tannts their levity the youths assaifd^ 
While secret pleasure at their mirth prevail'd ; 
Nor end they thus, the maidens quick replied, 
Aiid gay contention rose from side to side. 
From their glad warfare in alternate strain, 
sail does that isle the war of wit retain; 
JEgletes bright, in Anaphi6 revered. 
By mirthful sallies are thy rites endear'd. 27fi9 

Their placid mirror the calm waves expand. 
The heroes loose their halsers from the land* 
Mindfiil of visions, in the mght surveyed, 
His vows to Maia's son Euphemus paid; 
What Heaven designed as yet untaught to know, 
But thus his words described the mystic show — 

* That sod, methought, the pledge of heavenly 
Given to my hand, upon my breast I laid; [aid, 
There the small mass, with milky ourrmts fed. 
Extending, warm with life a female spread, 

^ From a Greek verb, that signiries to show. 
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A beauteous maid* I gazed upon her fiice, 2750 
And fondly strainM her in a dear embrace ; 

For sovereign beauty filFd me with desire. 
And shot from every pore resistless fire, 
^ly passion sated, calmer thoughts succeed. 
And keen remorse pursues the' incautious deed. 
I moum'd wkh horror that I had possess'd 
My child, that infSBuit nurtured at my breast. 
But she, to cheer me with soft sootiiing grace, 
** No daughter I, but bom of Triton's race, 
JL come from libya, my paternal land, 12760 
Nurse of thy progeny, a gracious bai^ 
Oh I youth beloved. My father bade me share 
A portion in the deep with Nereids fair. 
Near Auaphe, surroiinded by the main, 
That mansion for tliy children I retain ; 
Soon shall I bid the dimpling waves display 
Tl^e sur&ce fair, to diink the solar ray"/ - 

Euphemus thus recall'd to Jason's thought 
The forms ot woiickr that his vision wrought. 
The chief revolved the prophecies divine, 2770 
In times preceding given from Phoebus' shrine ; 
And thus replies— No doubt the gocb intend* 
That fame immortal shall adorn my friend* 
Their power shall bid the pledge that Triton gave 
Become an isle when trusted lo the wave; 
Thy children's children shall possess that land. 
Since Triton gave possession to thine hand;' 
Triton, for he, of ail the' immortal train, 
Bestow'd this portion of the Libyan plain.' 

His answer with Euphemus' thought accords, 
J\e hastes completion of the' auspicious words; 
The hallow 'd sod into the deep he threw, 27^2 
And where it plung;ed Calli^t^ rose tQ view; 
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An isle wheve nature wore her haj^iest face. 
The sacied nurse, Euphemus, of ftiy laee* 

That race in after ages Lemnos held, 
By Tuscan inroad from those seats expell'd ; 
The wandering exiles reached Laconia's soil, 
Where generous Sparta own'd ihmr thriving toil* 
The gallant Theras, from Autesion sprung, 2790 
riom Sparta led the' adventurous and thn young; 
At sweet Calliste they their wanderings caused. 
And tix'd conteat their leader's name imposed. 
But these events succeeding time display'd. 
When swift Euphemus was an airy shade; 
Fromth^icetfae'adventurers urged ^eirrapid'way. 
Till fair jEgina claimVl a short delay ; 
Though bent on speed they seek tlie iriendly shores, 
And eager thirst the cooling fqunt explores ; 
Then rose a harmless strife among the train. 
Who first with water should the vessel gain ; 2801 
While double cause of prompt dispatch they find 
Tn pressing want, and in tiie inipt tuous wind; 
And hence derived, as ancient story runs, 
A custom lives among Thessalia^s sons; 
And youthfid racers urns of water bear. 
As to the goal with active limbs they steer^ 

Hail,gallantyouths 1 haii,bless'd immortal breed, 
Propitious to your poet now proceed ! 
More sweet, more tuneable, from day to day, 2810 
From year to year resound the votive lay; 
Exulting labour sees the goal appear. 
That aspiration of my soul is near. 
Great heiis ol glory, ever famous throng, 
O may your names immortalize my song ! 
Now let the poet with his heroes rest, 
From weary vigils spare the harassed breast. 

o 2 
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By land no perik wait die gallant tiain. 
No fiiture tempests menace o*er the main *, 

Cecropiaii hills behold the vessel glide, 2820 
With prosperous gale and p^ently swelling tide. 
Near Aulis then they trace the level brine. 
And Locrian cities of Opuntian line; 
The bay of Pagasse recerres them last, 
l^ith shonts exulting o er the labours pasf. 
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LiNB 1« Erato.] The poet being about to sing 
the loves of Medea ana Jason, which had snch a 
consideiable influence on the success of the Ar* 
gonautic expedition, wiA much propriety invokes 
Erato, the muse who was supposed to preside 
over amatory poetry. Virgil, in imitation of our 
author, invokes the same muse, when he comes 
to a part ot his poem where a love intri^e has 
a considerable share in the action : * The wrath 
of Turnus for Lavinia disespoused*' — See book 
vii. ver. 37, of the j^neid — Nunc age, qui reges, 
Erato, 4^. . The Muses are said to preside over 
the different departments of science and the fine 
arts. Clio is supposed to have invented history ; 
Thalia (probably firom doKXuf, germino) agriculr 
ture, ana the knowledge of plants ; Euterpe, the 
knowledge of mathematics ; Terpsicliore, the 
arts of educating youth; Erato, dancing; Po- 
lymnia, playing on the lyre; Melpomene, sing- 
ing; Urania, astrology, and the Knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies ; Calliope, poetry. Two 
queries have been suggested (says the Greek 
scholiast), first, why the poet did not invoke the 
Muses at the commencement of his poem ; and 
next, why he- singles out Erato, and invokes her 
in preference to me other Muses. . In answer to 
t|ie first, he says, that it was natural for the poet. 
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at the commencement of the work, to inyoke 
Phcebus, the leader and president of the Muses; 
and besides, it was highly proper to reserve his 

invocation of the Muses, who were held to pre- 
side (in liddition to the provinces already enu- 
merated) over nuptials, and other festive so- 
lemnities, until lie came to speak ot incidents of 
that nature. It is said, in some of the Orphic 
hymnsy ^ Mortals never cease to cultivate the 
Muses^ for they are the leaders in the choral 
dance and delightsome festivities/ As to the 
second point, Erato, being the Muse who pre- 
sided oyer the dance, was properly invokea by 
the poet, when he was about to celebrate the 
nuptials of Medea and Jason, to which dancing 
and other festivities were appropriate. Milton, 
with equal propriety, invoKes tjrania, to cele* 
brate divine subjects : 

Descend from bcayeo, Urmia! bj that name 
If rightlj thoa art call*d, &e. 

41, My sire produced me,] Jupiter* Apollo^ 
dorus the Athenian has given us a legend of the 
birth of Pallas, whidi he seems to have borrowed 
from .some Tery *ancient poet. * Jupiter, with 
some difficulty, enjoyed Metis,' who chnanoed 
Jierself into various forms to avoid his embraces. 
When she beeauie pregnant, he swallowed her; 
because, he said, she was fated to produce a son, 
after the girl who was iirst to be born of her, 
who was destined to become the ruler ot heaven. 
Thus Jupiter became pregnant. When the time 
of gestation was expired, Prometheus (or, as 
odiers say, Vulcan) striking his head with a ^ 
hatchet, near the bapks of the riyer Triton,. Mi- 
nerva sprung from it, clad in armour.' — ( Apollod* 
lib. i. c. iii. ver* 1. edit. Heyne, p. 11.) This 
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{Me seems to intimate, by an allegory^ that 

Jove bein^ filled with innate wisdom, which is 
signified by his having swallowed Metis, or 
counsel, displayed his wisdom outwardly joined 
with power, which is meant by Pallas. Heyne 
supposes that the fables respecting Jove and 
Thetis were afterwards borrowed from the an- 
cient one respecting Metis. — (See note in Apol- 
lod. 39, 40.) It is observed, by the Sdioliast on 
ApoUon« Ter. 1310, that it was first related bj 
Stesichonis, that Pallas sprung aimed from her 
fatfier's head. If tins be true, the Hymn to Bfi^ 
nerva, commonly ascribed to Homer, must be 
more recent than Stesichorus, since it mentions 
this circumstance. It is observed by Heyne 
( vhi sup.), that several different divinities were 
confounded together under the name of Minerva ; 
as the tutelary goddess of Ati^ens; and Pallas^ 
a Libyan and Egyptian deity. 

43. UnMU'd I am, Sfc,} There is a consider- 
able degree of affectation and prudery in this 
spee^^ of Minerva. She professes to doubt the 
influence and power pf love; and boasts her ex- 
emption from his sway, in tfie perfect style and 
manner of an old maid. 

55. Erratic isle.] The word, in the original, 
is Plancta, on which a doubt may arise, whether 
the forge of Vulcan must be supposed to be 
placed in an island, called Plancta, or in an 
island that floated : as no island of the name of 
Plancta is mentioned by geographers, the latter 
meaning seems to be preferable. The forge of 
the god, according to ancient fable, was situated 
in one of the lipjuri or Eolian islands — ^the names 
of whidi were Strongyle, Euonvmus, Lipaia, 
Hiera, Didyme, Encodes, and Phenicodes. 
JEIomer says wAayxTij svi yt^arw ; * A floating isle, 
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high raised by skill diyiiie;'«— See, in a note pre- 
ceding, a quotation respectinp^ floating islands. 

65. When her guests.] Apollonius has evidently 
taken the hint of this visit of the goddesses to 
Venus, from the application of Juno to that god- 
dess in Homer. Virg;il lias availed himself of the 
assistance both of Homer and Apolionius, in the 
part which he assigns to Venus and her son, in 
the plot and machinery of the poem. A more 

S articular imitation of our poet will iq>pear in 
iffimnt passag^es of Virgih~8ee the passages 
in the first iEneid» where Juno influences iEolus, 
and where Venus instigates her son Cupid to 
inspire Dido with a passion for ^neas. Virgil 
seems to have had this conversation, between 
Juno and Minerva on the one part, and Venus 
on the other, particularly in his recollection, 
when, in the fourth book, he introduced a con- 
versation between Juno and Venus. The pas- 
sage in the text of Apollonius, which shows the 
goddess as entering and finding Venus employed 
in combing her locks, is imitated by Glaudum; 
who says, speakfaig of Venus : 

Ces&riem tarn forte Venas snbslxa oonifoo 
Fingebat solio, dextri lew 4<iae sorores 
Stabant Idalias, &o. 

87. Even should he try.] Juno endeavours to 
give the strongest proof of her attachment to 
Jason, by saying that she would befriend him 
even in an attempt to loose Ixion, who had most 
particularly olfended and insulted her, and was 
doomed to punishment for a gross outrage aeainst 
her,---(8ee Hyginus, fab. 02.) Ixion was Istfaer 
to Piriihous* 

69. PeHas.] Juno, as has been already men- 
tioatd, had parUcular jreason for being displeased 
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with PeliftSf wlio had aegleeted her wmhip: 
and the deftdefti aectoiding to ancient mythi^ogy^ 
never forgave such slights. 

96. In shape deform d and old.] It was the 
opinion of the ancients, that the gods used often, 
for the ))urpose of proving the ])iety of men, to 
assume the mortal shape. Thus Homer, Odyss. 
xvii. ver. 485 ; and see Ovid, Met. lib. i. ver«212« 
See, too, the fable of Baucis and Philemon. 

119. Thy 8071.] There are different genealogies 
of love. Apolionitts makes him the son of Venue) 
Sapfdio styles him the son of Earth and HeaTM ; 
Simonides the son of Mars and Venus : ^ CnuA 
and deceitfiil son of Venus, whom she bore to 
treacherous Mars.' Ibycus and Hesiod make 
love the oiispnug of Chaos. In theTheogony it 
is sahl ; * Chronus or Saturn produced love, and 
all the winds.' 

136. Menaces returns,] This passage puts one 
in mind of the faUe^ which is the groundwork <3i 
the Adone of Marino. Venus chastises her son 
Ciqpid with a rod of roses; and he, in revenge,, 
pierces liis mother's bosom with an arrow, imd 
makes her fall in loye with Adonis. 

'Cod ftig^ilo di rose insieme attorte* 

C havea grappi de spine cba il percosset 

E de bei membri onde si dolce sorte 

Fc le vivaci jiorpore pin rosse 
Treiuaro i poli t- la stelhita corte 

A quel iieru vagir tulta si mosse * 
Mosse si il oiel che pia d'tmor infante 
Teme il foror^ obe di Tifao gigante* 

Adiomi a Mmrhup. 

166. Power of fove.] The circumstances related 
by ApoUoninSy of Cupid and Ganymede playing 
at dice, and Venus bribing Cupid with a coiqple 
of golden balls, though they might shine in an 
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epigram, or an Anacreontic ode» are too light 
and triyial to be admitted into an epic poem. 

Prior, who has made a most pleasing use of an- 
cient mythology, alludes to this fable in his poem 
of Cupid and Ganymede. It must he allowed, 
however, that there is uncommon prettiness, 
grace, and ing;enuity, in the fiction of ApoUonhis ; 
Uis like the gay and sportive paintings of Aibano, 
which are full of little naked laughing loves. 
> 168. The little.'] There is an ambiguity in the 
phrase in the original; 'AwavmAt It may 

either mean» * remote or apart from Joye, in a 
flowery enclosure/ or (others being understood) 
it will mean, that ' she found him, apart from the 
crowd , in a flowery enclosure of Jupiter, peculiarly 
sacred to that deity/ — Gr. Scho. 

159. Ganymede.] Homer says, that Gany- 
mede was rarried off, not by Jupiter alone, but 
by all the gods ; and he ascribes this act, not to 
any improper attachment, but merely to their 
wish to employ him as cupbearer to the gods* 

161. StAuAmihhU beauty J] This was a Cre- 
tan &ble ; and, as such» Plato takes notice of it 
in his first book on Laws ; and says, therefore, 
ITayi^c avfoy xoLlrfyof8fiiP, We all explode and 
reprobate it, for falsity and impudence, accord- 
ing to the sayinffof thepoet^K^rite$ aiei^Eucftaci. — 
*The Cretans always liars.' — Yet, the scholiast 
on the tourth book of the Iliad explains this fable 
in an allegorical sense. — Hselzlinus. 

164. WmtM.] Or madding, Maf/0| 
by metonymy, because he renders wanton. Thw 
we have frantic Bacchus, and Homer h»*piili 
fear;-^Gr. Scho. JmTM- 

184. BemOeoui lev.] The poet has iltt#l|f|f 
toy or hijou, wfai<^ Venus omn to ftM ^Ibn, k 
plaything truly worthy of a divinity, and fi^ Hi 
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hare amiiied tke sovereign of the gods in his 

infancy. It seems to have been a miniature of 
an armillary sphere. It was composed of a 
number of concentric circles. 

186. Idman cave.'] It is doubtful whether this 
cave was in Crete or in Mount Ida, near Troy; 
both the Cretans and Trojans claiming the honour 
of giving birth and nurture to Jove in liis infancy, 
as Demetrius Scepsius asserts.— (Gr* Scho.) 
The claims of the ^rhrygians, however, seem to 
be best founded ; as they were the most aucieut. 
The volumes of Greece and Rome abound with 
records of the Phrygians. Arrian tells us, that 
they were the oldest of mankind. Their religious 
madness, in the worship of Cybele, renders them 
very remarkable in classic story. They were 
also remarkable for effeminacy. We have their 
character beautifully drawn by Virgil, in the 
contrast which he gives in the ninth .£neid, be- 
tween them and the ancient Tuscans ; ven 014, 

186. Adruite,'] Adrast^ or Adrastea, to|ether 
with Ida, was the nurse of Jove when an miant 
in Crete. They fed faun with milk of Amalthea. 

Callimachus, Hymn to Jove, ver. 47, says— 
* Adrastia lulkd thee to rest in a golden cradle,* 
• This plaything was worthy of an uiiaat Jupiter. 
201. The gathered playthings^ <SiT.] All this, 
and what follows, is wonderfully prttty and in- 
genious, though not altogether in the taste and 
style of the higher poetry. The puerile manners 
of Cupid are well marked and justly preserved : 
his ei^rness to gain possession of the toy, and 
the unwillingness of Venua to give it until he 
had actually earned it (as well knowing the ina- 
lignity and duplicity of him she had to deal 
, vol-, n. p 
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with), are admirably characterigtic^ attd finelf 
described* 

222. From the abode of Jooe.'\ In this and the 

following verses, the poet imitates a passag^e of 
Ibycus, ill his ode to G orgias, in which he speaks 
of the rape of Ganymede, and ^ves a descrip- 
tion of TithoQus being carried off by Aurora,— 
Gr. Scho. 

224. A sloping patk^ It is not improbable 
that Milton, from this sloping path, took Ms 
idea of the slopmg sunbeam bearing the angel 
downward in nis passage to earth: * wluch (as 
the poet says) bore him slope downwards/ llie 

f massages or Milton are. Paradise Lost, book iy, 
.555; and again, 589. 

240. Jason thm.'\ The following speech is 
highly in clmracter, and marks the prudent and 
cautious character of Jason. 

264. And murderous rites.l The means by 
which Ino endeavoured to destroy her step- 
childfen^ the offspring of Athamas by Nefbele, 
were as follows : She eontrived by some means 
to bum up the harvest^ and there bemg a great 
scarcity in the district in consequence, Athamas 
sent to consult the Pythian oracle. The piiests^ 
being corrupted by Ino, replied, that he must 
sacrifice his son Phryxus. Virgil seems to hare 
formed, on this legend, some of the circum- 
stances of his story of Sinon, in the second 
^neid: Adytis hcec tristia dicta reportat, san^ 
ffuine placastis, 8fc. — Gr. Scho. and Haellinuc. 

276. From Circd famed, 4^.] The Ciicean 
plain was a large open space of ground near the 
city of Ma. It took its name mm Cii o^ ; wlio> 
according to some acoonttts, was the sister of 
^etes, l^ing th^ daughter of the Sun ; accord- 
ing to others, the daughter of il^ietes and Hecat^, 
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nd sister of Medea. This Hecat6 was the daugh- 
ter of Perses. Dionysius, €tte BEilesiaiiy conciMrs 

in the latter account; and adds, that two sons 
were boi u to Apullo, or the sun, in those regions : 
tile name of the one, Parses ; of the other, 
^etes. ^etes reigned over the Colchians and 
the Maeotis; Perses, over the Tauric Cherso- 
iiesiis. This prince married a certain woman of 
the country, and her had a dauffhter named 
Jlecai^. Meeat6 is said to have shown an un- 
common predilection for masculine sports, to 
fare been yery much addicted to hunting, and 
to have discovered the properties and uses of 
poisonous and deadly roots and lierbs. Of this 
KnowkMlo:e she availed herself, in })oisoning her 
own father; a parent fit to produce Circe and 
Medea. Circ^, the elder daughter, is fabled to 
have even surpassed her mother Hecate, nor 
was Medea inferior to her. Uesiod makes Circ^ 
the daughter of the Sun, in the verses where he 
says, * Circ^» the daughter of the heayenly Sun, 
bore in love to the much enduring Ufysses» 
Agrius and Latinua, blamdiess and puissant.' — 
Gr. Scho. 

264. Crude hiSes.] This is a remarkable pas- 
sage, respecting the tuneral rites ot the ancient 
Colchians; the reader will iSnd it quoted, in a 
very curious cirticle, in the Monthly Magazine 
for July, 1802, p. 540 ; a translation of the proccs 
verbal of the disinterment of the kings and queens 
of France at St. Denis. ^ On the nineteenth 
was opened the tomb, which contained the body 
of Lewis VIII. father of St Lewis, who died in 
November, 1226. l*he body had been wrapped 
in a mantle of gold tissue, and in this dress had 
been buried, sewed up in very thick leather, 
which stiil retained all its elasticity. At St. 
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Oermain des Pr6s a body was cBscovered^ wUeh 
iiad been buried in a similar manner. But a re- 
marluble ffifference must be observed between 
the practice af the ancient Colchians and the 

Parisian accounts ; the Colchians suspended the 
<lead bodies in the air, whereas^ by the Parisiaa 
account, they were interred. 

290. Various customs,] These extraordinary 
rites of the Colchians are mentioned by ^lian in 
his fourth book ; the earth and air are said to be 
the principal objects of their worship. 

291. Ju7io shrovdsJ] This .is imitated from the 
fourth book of the Odyssey, where Pallas spreads 
a yeil of thick air around Ulysses : 

Propitioas Pallas, to seonre htr eare, 
Aroand him threw a ▼eil of thiokan'd air. 

Virgil avails himself of these passages, and makes 
Venus ati'ord a similar protection to iEneas^ on 
his way to Carthage. 

At Veniis obseoro fj^radiaotet aer« sepsit, 
]5t midto ii6biil» eircam dea fiidit anlcta. 

There is a peculiar propriety in the appropriation 
of this hctioii by Apollonius. Juno being made 
frequently to signity the air in ancient mytho- 
logy she is more aptly and philosophically en^ 
Dloyed in producu^g a cloud and mist than either 
Minerva or Venus* Besides, Jason» who wa^ 
on a perilous enterprise, and exposed to the rage 
of a jealous and ferocious people, had more need 
of tins protection than either Ulysses or Eneas. 

905. Four springs.] Compare with this passage 
ver. 6B, and the following, of the Odyssey, lib. v. 
The description of the grotto of Calypso ; 

Four limpM fountains from the clefts distil, 
And everjr fountciin is a separate rill. PopE. 

dOO* Pleiadefl.] The Greek Scholiast here 
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iMamiea, Apolhmiiis for want of precision, inas- 
much as ume aie two risings and two settbgs 
♦of the Pl^adesv as of all die fixed stars ; the 

true nsmg and setting, and the heliacal rising 
and setting : the latter of which is mure strictly 
the emersion out of, or immersion into, the sun's 
rays. And the objection of the Scholiast is, 
that the poet has not specified to us wiiioh of 
them had the effect he mentions on the springs. 
But, as HxlzUnus trulv observes, if we wm to 
anahfze all poetical descriptions thus scrupu- 



be free from hlanie. The strictly minute and 

technical description would betray too much 
exactness, and take oil from the dignity and 
poetical spirit of the passage. It would, in tact, 
savour more of the iiistorian, or the naturalist, 
than of the poet. Indeed, few modern poets 
could bear this sort of hypercritical observation. 
The Pleiades, from whom the stars in question 
take their name, are said to have been the daugh- 
ters of Atlas and PUone, who was the daughter 
of Ocean. They are said by some to have teken 
Aeir name from their mother; but Ihe better 
opinion is, that it comes from a word which de- 
notes fulness or pleonasm; because the appear- 
ance of the Pleiades, taken together, in their 
diiierent vicissitudes, indicate the fulness of the 
year, as composed of summer and winter. They 
are always said to avoid Orion, and j^ursue fi 
course contrfiry to his. The reason is given 
tfaua:— ^it is said in ancient fables, that Orion 
having met Plione, with her daughters, in Bceotia, 
fell in love vrith Ihe mother. Their flight iiom 
his violence was incessant; until, at last, they 
were changed into stars, which still continue to 
fly from Orion. — (6r. Scho.) The Pleiades were 
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GttUedy in Latin , VirgiluB: from the yemal season 
when thejr riae. They rise about the vernal eqiii- 
noSy and set in autttmn. Borne derire the name 
of Pleiades from arXm, ' to sail;* because these 

stars were observed, with pecidiar anxiety ^ by 
those who were about to sail on voyages; as the 
heliacal rising of the l^leiailes was coramonly 
attended by storms. These Pleiades are small 
stars, in the neck of Taurus. There were origi- 
nally seven of them, as appears from various 
ancient writers; but one of them must have dis- 
i^peared in the course of time, since at present 
only six of them are observable. The largest of 
these stars is of the fluid magnitude, and is called 
Imekh Pkiadim. The« evening rising of the 
Pleiades— the rising is Ae appearance of a star, 
after having: been concealed by the sun; and the 
evening rising is, when it appears in the evening 
after the setting of the sun. 

The names ot the Pleiades, according to an- 
cient mythology, were Maia, Electra, Taygete, 
Asterope, Merope, Haicyone, andCelano. They 
were called Atlantides, from their father Atlas. 
Thev were carried off, it is said, into captivity, 
by Busiris, king of Egypt. Hercules, having 
conquered this prince, restored them to their 
father. It was after this that they were perse- 
cutcd by Orion. 

316. Brnzen hoofs,"] Pherecydes agrees with 
ApoUonius, in saying that these bulls had hoofs 
pf brass, and breathed fire. — Gr. Scho. 

317. Plough.] In the original 'Auroytioy. — 
Xhere were, among the ancients, two kinds of 
ploughs, *Avroyvoy, which was all of one piece; 
and which had the sock or taO, the part 
into which the coulter or ploug^har^ was in- 
serted, fitted to the pole; thatpurtd the plough 
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whiehy with the yoke^ went on the necks of the 
cattle* The cutting part of the plough was called 
'ms, ftook vs, a BWine, hiepause it turned up the 
soil, like the swine's snout; and, perhaps, re- 
sembled it in form. The ploughtail, in which 
the share was inserted, was called lAuw^a. The 
piece of wood which stretched ironi the plough- 
tail to the oxen, was called yvrjs. The part 
which the ploughman held, and on which he 
•leaned, and turned the plough, was called 'i^ro- 
fiwg. The part of the yoke which was put on 
the necks of the oxen was called ^svyXcu, or 
fusvajSo. Such was the composition the 
«Di|]c7oy. The dut^ov, as has been already ob- 
served, had the pole and ploughtail all in one 
piece. — (6r. Scho.) The reader will find ail 
ample description of a plough in the Works and 
Pays oi Hesiod, ver. 427. — And see the Georgics 
of V irgil, lib. i. ver. 109 and 199 : and the learned 
notes and disquisitions of Professor Heyne on 
the passage; where the structure and component 
parts of the ancient plough are critically and mi- 
nutely considered, and various writers are enu* 
merated who throw a light on this subject 

320. Phkgraan,} Phlegra was an extensive 
plain near die city of Pallene, in the Chersonese 
of Thrace; or, according to others, in Thessaly; 
where the battle between the gods and the giants 
is said to have been fought. — (See Gr. Scho.) 
The same region s( ems to have been called, at 
different times, both Vhiegia and Pallene ; the 
region of Pallene bore evident marks of the ruin 
occasioned by the intestine commotions of earth- 
quakes and subterranean fires. Hence this place 
was made the scene of the battles between the 
gods and giants. The name of Phlegm was in 
aftertimes transferred to other places which ex- 
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hibited the rarage of intestuie fiiet; thus there 
were Pfalegrflsan plains near Cttmne, k Italy, a 
country subject at all times to shooks of eartti- 
quakes ; where some«lso lay the scene of these 

famous battles of the giants. — See Strabo, book v, 
in dift'erent passaijes. Others place the Phlesraean 
plains, and the ( ombats of the giants, at Tar- 
tessus, in the extreme western part of JBurope.— 
See Heyne, not. in Apollod. p. 70. 

3d0. Asterodea,] The author of the Naupactica 
calls her Eurylyte. Dionysius^ the Milesian, 
says that Hecat6 (as has been already mrati* 
oned) was the mother of Medea and Cirei. -So- 
phooles assifftts them, as their parent, Neera, 
one of the Nereids. Hesiod says, ' Metes, son 
of the resplendent god who enlightens mortals 
by the will of the gods, wedded the beautiful 
Idyia.' Epimenides says, that JEetes was a 
Corinthian by descent, and that his mother was 
Ephyr^. Diophanes, in his History of Pontus, 
book i. says, that Antiope was the mother of 
.Xetes-;- and that Absyrtus was own brother to 
Medea, and the eldest child of .Setes, by Aste* 
rodea, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 

396. BUkts sere.] Milton, * Ivy never sere/ 
Shakepeare, * The sere, the yellow leaf.' 

882. The breeze by rustics.] Virgil describes 
this insect, Georgic. iii. ver. 147. His translator 
uses the word * breeze.' Tt is also employed by 
Merrick; version of Trypbiodorus. 

385. Shaft untried,] This passage is imitated 
from the fourth Iliad, where jPandarus is repie^ 
sented as shooting an arrow, which had never 
been discharged before, at Menelans.— See ver. 

4M« Smoihe/dbnond.] Apollonius seems here 
to Imve had in his recollection a passage ot Ho- 
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mw, Odyss. 488. Yirgil has obviolisly fa&i'' 
toted our poet, in JEneid viii. ver. 408. 

411. Penuciaus lave.} 8o Virgil, iEneid m 
ver. (37. 

430. Sister Circ^,'] Our poet, following Hesiod, 
says that Phoebus conveyed his daughter Ci^e^, 
in his chariot^ to an island which lay on the 
Tuscan coast; where she settled in Italy » which 
took the name of Hesperia, from its western si< 
tuatioiiy in respect of Greece and Asia. The 
promontory of Ciicewn, now Circeii, took its 
name from Circfe. See, with respect to this sttb« 
ject, a subsequent note. 

4SG. Speech of jE ties,] The haiio hly, ferocious, 
inhospitable, and suspicious character of the Col- 
chian king, is well preserved in this passage. He 
does not seem to be inwardly weil pleased, even 
with the return of his grandsons. He deigns to 
address them alone; and examines them very 
strictly respecting their companions. And Lya« 
gate makes iEetes give a much more courteous 
feception to Jason. — (See Warton, Hist. Poet ii. 

8&.) When Jason arriyes at Colchos, he is 
entertained by king JEJctes in a Gothic castle. 
Amadis or Lancelot were never conducted to 
their fairy chambers with more ceremony or so- 
lemnity. He is led through many a hall and 
many a tower, by many a star, to a sumptuous 
apartment, whose wails, richly painted with the 
histories of ancient herpes, gUttered with gold and 
aasure. 

Throagb manj a faal1e» and maDj a riefaa tfywrt^ 
By maaj a toarne, and maay dirara waja, 
By manj a grae ymada of marbla gray t 

And in bis chambri^ aagloaed l^right and tUtpn^ 
That sbone fall shene with gold and with aaore* 
Of man J imago that thor waa id piotare. 

3ee Lydgate's Troy Book, a translation from 
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<:!oloBDa'ft fNKme hfistoiy. In Mr. EUu't Speci- 
mens of early English Poetry, more Inet mx% 

quoted J descriptive of the cei emoaial used by 
the Coichiaii monarch alter Jason s first audi- 
ence* 

Bot first of all, this might/ msn Jison, 

Assigued was bj thekini};e anon 

For to sitte at bis owne horde ; 

And Hercules, that was so ^^reat a lorU* 

Was sette also faste by bis side. 

4d7« Before kU hretken^ Argus ww m 
haste to speak before his brothers, from an ap- 
prehension that they might be fimk sad ua- 

guarded, and make some answer that should dis- 
close too much, and compromise the safety of 
Jason and ius companions, together with their 
ship. Orpheus, in his Argonatitics ( see ver. 775) 
dillt rs somewhat from Apoilonius in his account 
of the meeting of the Minyae and the ColdMut 
kmg. He lepiesente him as terrified by inaiia- 
pkious dreaauiy calling his children round Um» 
andy haying asoended his t^hsrioty hasting to Ibe 
banks of the Phasis, with Us daoghlers^ toBieet 
the Argonauts. 

477. Far have they ivanderd,'] Virgil has imi- 
- tated this passage, ^iieid i. ver. 2. 

511. My table,'] The rites of hospitality and 
the table were h<4d sacred among the ancients, 
in the heroic ages particularly. And this spirit 
of hospitality prevails at this day ail through the 
east Insomucti that among the wandering AraiM, 
who subsist by robbery and violence, i£ a person 
can contrive to eat and drink with tiiem, he is 
thenceforward respected as a guest, and exempt- 
ed from all danger of outrage. 

Lies— blasphemies,'] because Argus had 
said that Tt laiuoii was descendtd from Jove, and 
that all the followers of Jason could trace their 

1 
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p^gfee to some diyine origiii* Telmm, ia cod-* 
sequence^ shows peodiar fesentneet. 

526. No hostile puj-pose.'] Virgil has imitated 
4is passage. iEaeid i. ver. 527. 

568. Thy king.] iKetes laya an emphasis on 
the words 'thy king/ to Uunt and iasult Jason, 
as beinj^ his inferior. He reminds him, that he 
is a vassal and a dependant, acting, not from 
himself or for his own benefit, but in subjection 
to the commands of another. 

670. SOent the hero.] The picture of tfie feet 
inffs and conduct of Jason is natural and beau- 
tiful ; and highly characteristic of the prudence 
and good sense which the poet uniformly ascribes 
to his hero. Jason sees ail the difficulties of his 
situation. His mind is not free from feai ; but, 
by an effort ot resolution and prudence, he con- 
quers or conceals his emotion. His answer is 
discreet and short. An inferior poet would have 
thought Ais a fine opportunity of shimng; and 
might haye put into the mouth of Jason a speech 
full of rant and hravado, and made him accept 
the profiered trial without any hesitation. Bnt 
would Ibis have been >equally true to nature ? 

59 1. jTlttes thus.] The ferocity and pride of 
the Colchian king are finely represented here, 
and are happily contrasted with the steady mild- 
ness of Jason. 

(JOJJ. Held her veiL] The description of Medea 
hi^ding her veil aside, and taking a sidelong and 
stealtOT gkmee at the graceful stranger^ is very 
natural, and beautifully deseitbed. 

O09. DreamJ\ With eager, yet nnayailing and 
painful endeayour— * 

Neqaicqnam aridos extendere cimiit 

Velle vi demur, et iD mediis conatibas egri 
^aooidimos. LuoftETIUs. 
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614. Abma JoMi.] Yirnl has foHowed tlii# 

passap^e of our author closely, in the fourth book 

ot the ^iieid, ver 3. 

The folIo^v ing picture of Medea*s growing pas« 
sion is not inelegant : 

For ts she sat at meat, though in that tide, 
Her father next, and Jason by her sidOy* 
All suddenly? her fresh and rosen hue 
Full oftefime gan chant^en ;uid renew, 
Au huudred silhes lu a little space. 
For now tbe bloode from ber goodlj faoo' 
Unto ber beert unwerelj gtn oTole ; 
And tbetevltbal tbe wizetb dead ud pele : 
And eft odod (wbo thereto gan take heed) 
Her bae retarnetb ioto goodly red* 

It is given by Lyd^te, in his Troy Book, and 
quoted by Ellis, in his Specimens of early Eng- 
lish Poetry, vol. i. 

639. Daughter of Persesi] Uecat6« Her mo- 
ther i^as Asteria.— Apoli. Some make her the 
daughter of Jove. In the Orphic Hymns her 
genealogy is deduced from Ceres : — * Then Ceres 
bore Hecat£ the divine/ Bacchylidefl makes her 
the daughter of Night * Hecate, daughter of 
the torch-bearing and vast bosom*d Night!* 
Mus3eus makes her the daughter of Asteria a«d 
Jove: Pherecydes makes her the daughter of 
Aristeus, the son of Peeon. Some hooks call 
the father of Hecat6, Perses; ot htTs, Perseus, 

655. Hast thou not heard, 4r€< j The poet has 
not given us this conversation^ m whicn Argus 
is supposed to have had in view, and represented 
to Jason, the magical acquirements of Medea. 

688. Pdem ai lengthA The poet seems to have 
had in view that part of the seventh Iliad, ver. 
161 and 199, where Hector challenges some 
Grecian champion to single combat. The host 
is at first dismayed; but, at the reproach of 
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Nestor, a aamber of heroes sfterwmids arise aad . 
offer themselves. 

723. From every drug.} Virgil's description of 
the magical pow ers of the Massylian priestess 
(^neid iv. ver. 487) is manifestly borrowed from 
the passage in the text. 

757. Idas alom,] Here a^ain the poet shows 
Ids attention to the preservation of character, and 
his skill in discriminating its shades from each 
other. Peleus and Idas are both brave; but 
fheur bravery has different features. There is a 
|[allantry and generosity about Peleus, while Idas 
IS ferocious, envious, and contemptuous. The 
behaviour ot nmny of the Minyse, who are repre* 
sen ted as secretly approving the speech of Idas, 
is very iiatuiiil. The populace are usually dis- 
posed to applaud violent counsels. 

768. Deep resentmet^t.] It appears that Jason 
was moved with an extraordmary degree of 
shame and indignation, at the scornful and in- 
sulting manner in which Idas spoke. 

798. 8tm of Maia.] Virgil has imitated thia 

Sssage in the first .SSieidy ver. 303. The son of 
aia is dispatched by Jupiter to render Dido fa- 
yourable to the Trojaus. 

— — Regina quietum 
Accipit in^ Teooros aoirnum, mentemqae beniguam. 

821. Sole caiue of fear.] The confidence of 
j9Cetes, that no danger could possibly arise to 
him from his daughters, the very source of faicr 
danger, is uncommonly artful and happy,^ and 
truly in the spirit of tragedy. The passage be-' 
foie us reminds us of that in Shakspeare, where 
he says, after having experienced the unkindness 
of Gonerill : * Yet have I left a daughter — I can 
be happy — I can st^y wiUi Regan — I and my 
hundred Imights.' 

VOL* II. g 
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848« Viiums.] The dream of Medea is beaiH 

tifully imagined, and highly natund. It is made 
u\) oi ciicuui stances which might be supposed 
to have occurred to the mind of Medea while 
she was waking : at the same time, it is well 
calculated for disposing^ her to pursue the con- 
duct which, in iacif she atterwards adopts. The 
dream of Eve, in Paradise Lost, has the same 
apposite felicity. 

873. Butwkif.'] The solicitude of Medea, to 
impose on herself, and blind her eyes, even to 
her own motives and feelings, by ascribing to 
sisterly affection what she does, under the influ- 
ence of her passion ior Jason, is very natural; 
and shows that Apollonius bad a profound know- 
ledge of the human heart. It is also very inge- 
nious, and well imagined in the poet, to make 
the love of Chalciope for her children suhser- 
vieni to the plot of the fable. She is thus in-* 
dnced to meet the wishes of her sister half way. 
And this concurrence of Chalciope, inrthe seoiei 
views of Medea, and even anticipation of her 
unsettled designs, emboldens the latter to give 
way to her passion without control ; and to re- 
veal to Jason the secret of her heart, at which 
she herself at first started with abhorrence. 

B89. Trembling steps.] Orpheus, in his Argo- 
nautics, gives a very different account of the 
feelings and behaviour (tf Medea; and, certainly, 
bv much a less natural and interesting one. Or* 
l^eus, indeed, represents the Colchian princess 
as a bold and forward wanton, without any sense 
of decorum. (See Orpb. Argon, ver. 874.) He 
exhibits her there as possessed with amorous 
fury; going unsolicited and boldly to the ship, 
and offering herself to the wishes of Jason; as 
disregarding alike the anger of her father, and 
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the ties of shame; as throwing herself on the 
neck of Jason, and kissing liis face and bosom. 
How much has the poet iin|>roved on this, by 
introducing the conflicts ot Medea with her fatal 
passion ! How much more beautiful and interest- 
ing, and^ at the same time, more consonant to 
the decorum of the female character, and to the 
dignity of a princess, as well as more agreeable 
to probability , is the conduct of the enamoured 
Virgin, as delineated by Apollonius ! * 

935. Tliat land mine might flee. This speech 
• of Chalciope is very artfully introduced, to en- 
courage Medea in her passion. The idea of fly- 
ing away to some distant region, where she might 
never more expect to see her father^s roof, or 
hear the name of Colchos, is calculated to render 
Medea more communicatiye, and serves to pre* 

Sare the way, and dispose her to the thoughts of 
yin^ with tiie Argonauts. The .share which 
Apollcwiins here ascribes to Chalciope, in lead*- 
ing her sister to disregard the Toice of prudence, 
and concur in the wishes of Jason, seems to have 
suggested to Virgil the part which he ascribes to 
Anna, the sister of Dido, in making her the chief 
instrument by which th(^ (jueeii is brought to 
abandon herself blindly to her fatal passion.- 

947. The amwer of Medea,] There is much ar- 
tifice- and ingenuity shown by the poet in the 
speeches of the two sisters; each doubtful of the 
other, and not ftiUy acquainted with her secret 
feelings and disposition. Thus there is a sort of 
trial of skill between them: the one, actuated by 
maternal tenderness and anxiety for the safety 
of her children ; the other, by love. The supe- 
rior artifice of Medea, however, prevails; and 
she has the address to make the proposal, for 
their assistmg Jason, come from Cludciope ; and 
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to make her sister offer what she feared to de^ 
mand* 

974. To vex tkg raf Virgfl has indtatedthese 
lines in the fourth iBneid, ver, 386 : * 

Et cum frigida mors animli aednxerit artas, 
Omnibas ombta loeit adero» dabis improbe pmiM* 

The ancients had the same popular superstition 
which yet prevails so f^enerally, that the spirits 
of departed persons return to earth, to haunt and 
plague those who injure and oppress tf&em. Such, 
according to Horace, was the power of the 
Manes. Apuleius» in his book on the god of 
Socrates, explains at large the power of the soul^ 
in its state or separation from the body. 

989. Earth.'] Here the word is td-ken to sigj 
Jttity * earth/ as a divinity. 

1014. Thy sons.] How beautiful and natural 
are the sentiments and cooduct of Medea ! With 
what art and delicacy does she endeavour to im- 
pose on her sister and herself, and to set down 
the part which she acts to the account of natural 
affection i Tliis is a delineation worthy of Shak- 
speare. 

1016* DanghieT.^ Chalciope being so mndi 
old^ than Medea, that she had assisted in her 

education; the latter naturally says, that she 
considers her in the Ught pf sister and p$ireut at 
once. 

1033. Now night,] Compare with this Virgil's 
famous description of night, in the fourth book 
of the .J^neid, ver. 522. It is not easy to decide 
between them. The description of Virgil is b 
a higher tone, more grand and majestic; that of 
our ipoet is more amiable, more tender, and 
•affecting. The circumstance of the fond mother 
even ^^easii^g to mourn her lost children is yery 
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sweet and mtaraL In fine, Virgil has imitated 
AMrilonios so happily as to leave it doubtfbl 
wheAer most praise is due to the original or the 
copy. There is a very beaatifiil descriptioii of - 

night in Theocritus, Idyll, ii. ver. 38. Milton 
also iias a similar description in Paradise Lost; 

Silence aooompaBied, for bird end beeet, &o. 

The sweetness and sottnbss of the toregoing line 
are observable. 

1054. Tremhling t^mphJ^ Virgil was struck 
with the beauly of thw simile^ and has iBatBted 
it; iGn. viii. ver. 28. 

But the similes are employed for very diflforent 
purposes. ApoUonius means only to iUostrete 
the quick palpitation of Medea's heart, wiAin 
her bosom: Vuiiil proceeds further, and applies 
the comparison to illustrate the movements of 
the mmd; to show the uncertainty and quickness 
of thoughts glancing troui one subject to another. 

1086. For Chreece.^ Literally the Achaian land. » 

1112. PendulousP^ Hanging seems to have been 
llie favouriie' death with the female suicides of 
antiquity. Jocastadies in that manner in So- 
phocles; so does the wife of Cizycns, in the 
nrst book of our poet. It was natural^ however^ * 
that the alternative of taking poison should 
occur to Medea, who was so skilful iu the pre- 
paration and power of noxious drugs. 

1127. She ceased.] The uncertainty and con- 
flicts in the mind of Medea are admirably 
described. How natural too is it, that, at the . 
very moment when she is about to destroy her- 
seuy all the terrors of death, and all the diarms 
of Aistence, should rush upon her nnnd 1 

1158. To mark tki i^jfUtyocft.] So Yirgily 
./Kn. iv. ver. 586. 

Q 2 
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1178. VaniMd every care.} Either from femi* 
nine ramtv, because she was delight^ to see 
herself look so well in her fine clothes, or be* 
cause the thoughts of, lotre, and the prospect of 

an interview with Jason, banished all other con- 
siderations from her mind. 

1180. Evils of the futvre.] When she should 
be despised and rejected by the ingratitude of 
Jason. Poets are fond of these prophetic anti- 
cipations. 

1199. Prometheus^ luniie,] Herha Promethea. 
It was supposed to spring from the blood of 
Prometheusy which flowed to the ground as the 
vulture preyed upon his liver. Thb plant was 
supposed to possess many extraordinary proper- 
ties, and was much used in map;ical rites and in- 
cantations. Its juice was black, its tiower 
something like that of the crocus, and of the 
same colour ; and by the description given of the 
root, which was forked, it much resembled the 
circa or mandragora* In an allegorical sense, 
this herb may signify reason, which subdues the 
fiery emotions ofthe soul. A similar sense may 
be ascribed to the Moly of Homer; the golden 
bough of Virgil; the K^^spyov, or fiUet of 
Ulysses ; the Porpbyris oi Agamemnon ; Vale- 
rius Flaccus (book vii. ver. 355) has introduced 
Medea as employing this herb in incantations. 
Propertius talks of a potent herb, which he calls 
Promethean , t lie eliect of which was to produce 
antipathy aud hatred. 

lovidiae somos; nam me deui obrait? ao qvs 
Seota PromathaM dividit herba jagis. 

The mention of these opinions of the ancients, 
respecting the power of herbs, in charms and in- 
cantations, shows that they are not unlike the 
popular opiuious which prevail very generally at 
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fliw day. The reader can hardly axoid recol- 
lecting, on this occasion, the beautiiul iiction in 
the Midsummer Night's Dre am of Shakspeare, 
respecting the use of the two flowers; one of 
which had the power pf producing love, the 
other hatred. 

lldS, f^enej^Mne.'} It is, in the original ^ ' Sole 
begotten' Dieura, quari Daiera, from t|ie Greek 
▼erb imsiv, * to bum/ from the light of torches^ 
which were used in the solemn rites of Hecate. 
^ * To whom the secret flames of midnight torches 
burns, mysterious dame.* 

1201. CavcasianA Caucasus is calh d, by Pro- 
pertius, tiu Prouiethean mountain, because Pro- 
metheus was there chained : and the magic herbs, 
for which it was famous, were said to Ij^ye sprung 
from his blood. See a preceding note. 

1212. Corydum.] A mountain and district of 
Cilicia, where the best saffron was anciently pro- 
duced. Strabo mentions it in his fourth book. 
Thje juice of this root was preserved, in shells; 
from the Caspian strand, because that shore was 
supposed to produce cockle-shells ot an uiieoiu- 
mon size. Ihe poet, to excite the attention of 
the reader and create a greater interest, makes 
ievery .thing respecting the charms and medica- 
ments of Medea^ eztr^rdii^ary and marveiious. 
—See Gr. Scho. 

1^1 4. Brimo.] Hecate was called Brimo, which 
yneans something tremendous and appalling, from 
the spectres and phantasms which were suppose^ 
to be attendant on her. 

1221. Plaiit of Titan.] So called, because it 
sprang from the blood of Promethej^s, who was 
of the race of Titans. — Gr. Scho. 

1*224. Screams.] Hence seems to have arisen 
the vulgar tiaditiou, that screams and lamentable 
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cries are heard, when the roots of mandrakes are * 
plucked out ot the ground. Shakspeare alludes 
to this notion when he says. 

Shrieks like naiidrakei torn oat of the earth. 

1235. Parthetdm,'\ A river of Paphlagonia; 
so called from Diana, the goddess ot chastity. 

1236. Amnisus. A river mid city of Crete, sa- 
cred to Dian. — See Callimachus (Hymn to Ar- 
temis, ver. 15.) 

1237. Virgin ZHan,^ Apollonius has imitated 
this simile, from the sixth book of the Odyssey. 
Homer there applies it to Nausicaa, witfi her 
fair atteadants. Virgil has endeayoured to im- 
prove both on Homer and Apollonius; when, 
speaking of Dido and her train passing through 
(Jarthage, he says, 

Qaalis in Earot» ripis aot per jaga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choro<§, f|n»ni miUe seeiitB 
Hioo atqoe gloinerantur Oreadee. 

The simile of Apollonius is more original and 

ingenious, and at the same time more apposite 
and descriptive, than that of Virsril. The Latin 
poet merely describes ;i ix luititul woman, with a 
numerous train of attend ants. In our poet all 
the circumstances concur most exactly. Diana 
is a virgin, so is Medea; the princess is borne 
rapidly along, so is the goddess; and, in both 
cases, the attendant nymphs mn after their mis- 
tresses. The circumstance of the tieasts sporting 
' and gamboling, at sight of the goddess, is v«ry 
noble and beautiful. Milton, it appears, was 
peculiarly struck with it; and has imitated it in 
his Paradise Lost, where he represents the beasts 
fawning round our first parents in Paradise. 

1291. Endotcments rarco^ This passag-e is imi- 
tated by Ovid» Met. lib. vii. ver. 84. ApoUonius 
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himself has imitated a passage in the Odyssey; 
where Homer represents Minerva improving the 
appearance of Ulysses, and adding^ ^race and 
majesty to his form. \ irgil, in imitation of 
Homer and ApoUonius, makes Venus adorn her 
son. iEneid i. ver, 589. 

1303. Claps her sable wing.] This passage it 
exquisitely £euicifiil and elegant. In what a truly 
poetical manner does our author contriye to tell 
.4is» that it occurred to Mopgus^ that it would be 

Jiroper to leave his friend alone, to meet the 
ady! 

1350. Bright as Siritis.] Nothing can be more 
happy or illustrative than this simile! The beauty 
and splendour of Sirius, joined with his supposed 
pernicious iniiuence on health and life, are finely 
x;ompared with the appearance of Jason, resplen- 
xlent in youth and beauty, which was to be at- 
tended with such fatal consequences to the peace 
and happiness of Medea; we smoothness and 
sweetness of yersification, in the original, are 
beyond all praise. 

1362. Her feet beneath,] The description of 
the emotion and confusion of Medea is highly 
beautiful and natural; and shows our author*s 
knowledge of the human heart. I am, perhaps, 
to blame in repeating tiie same remark so often ; 
but I ain anxious to do justice to a poet who has 
been too much neglected. 

1369. Whose pmceful heads.] Valerius Flaecns 
has imitated Ibis passage, book vii. ver, 403. It 
is a yery fimciful and original simile. 

1406. Climes remoie,] In th^ original, ' When 
they shall return to llellas;' which propeily 
means that part of Thessaly called Pnthiotis : 
for it is to be recollected that most of the ArgOr 
UAUts wer% Uke their leader, ThessoUans. 
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1417. ArwdKe.] Daiigfaler of Mmos^ Idiig t>f 

Crete and Pasiphae. Jason artfully introduce^th^ 
mention of Ariadne, who saved Theseus^ from 
perishing in his enterprise at Crete, and after 
sailed away with him ; as an example and en- 
couragement, to lead Medea to assist the Ar<j^o- 
nautSy and accompany them afterwards in tiight. 
He conceals^ howeyer, the subsequent part of 
the story, 

1425. Oarland,] The crown of Ariadne is a 
eonstelbition, supposed to be formed by llie 
garland of that princess^ wbich was placed in 

heaven. The lines of Catullus, on the meeting 
of Theseus and Anadue, deserve a place here. 

— (Naptiaj Pel.) 
Magnairimnm ad Minoa Teoit sedesqae soperbas^ 

Hanc fiimul ar cupido conspexit lamine vir^o'* 
Regia, quara suavi^ expirans caslus odores 
Lectalus, in moUi -coiuplex.u matris alebat. 
Qualis Eurotae progignunt flumina myrtoi, 
Aarave dibtiuctos educit veroa colores 
Noo prioa ex illo fiagrantia declinavit 
Lomioa, quam ooneto concepit peatm jhanmam 
Fanditus, atqiia imia exarait tola laediil]ia» 
Hei miaera ezagitans immiti oordi forores, 
Saocte paer, caiiahoiniDcim.qDi gaodia iniacaa^ &o. 

1439. Tried in vain,] Valerius Flaccus has 
imitated this passage, book vii. ver. 433. 

1474. Dmighter of Persefi.] Hecat^, or the 
goddess who presided over the moon^ was called 
' f s<de-begotten/ because, says the annotator on 
Hesiod, the moon was thought by the ancients 
(though in this they were mistaken) to be the 
only celeiNial body of the kind. 

14B1. Turn thy AeodL] It was held to be 
highly irreverent and indecofous, and to be at- 
tended with fatal consec|uences, to interrupt the 
rites of sacrifice^ when once they were corn- 
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meoced^ on any pretence, wbatsoeyer. We faave 
a remftikable instance of the finaness and pre- 
sence of mind of a Roman, who was told that 
bis son was dead just as he was engaged in 
sacrificiiig. 

1496. Its force is bounded by a single, dmj,'] Tt 
is very surprising, that the learned and accurate 
Heyne, in Ms notes on ApoUodorus, p. 203» 
should have overlooked this passage of our author; 
and asserted, that ^it is not to be found in Apol- 
lonitts^ that ^e efficacy of the medicament was 
confined to one day .**-iSlM^ qwid medioaimenH per 
miMi t0fnhm Mem effieax vw fii^ tii ApoUmniQ 
non legiiur. 

1520. Remember wie.] This passaore is very 
affecting. Valerius flaccus has imitated it, lib, 
iv. ver. 475. 

1527. Who u that virgin,] It is very artful in 
the poet to make Medea inquire particularly 
about Ariadne. It shows that her conduct had 
made an impression on her mind; and furnishes 
a pretty broad hint to Jason, to lead him to pio* 
pose the example of the flidit of Ariadne, as a 
pattern for ttie mutation of Medea. 

1545. IliEinoiiia.'] Thessaly so called. Hella- 
nicus (says the Scholiast) relates that Prometheus 
reigned in Thessaly, and erected there an altar 
to twelve q^ods. This region is watered by a 
variety ot rivers, of Virhich the four most remark- 
able are the Peneus, the Apidanils, the Panisus, 
and the Enipeus. — Gr. Scho. 

1540. JhuaUum.'l Here Apollonius, according 
to the generaliv received opinion, supposes Deu-> 
caliott to have been a native of Greece. He was 
the son of Prometheus, the son of laj^etus, and 
of Pandora (as Hesiod asserts in the first of his 
catalogue, says the Greek Scholiast); by his 
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wife Pyrrha» Deucalion had a son named Hellen, 
vbo gave an appellation to the countrjr where he 
lived. The poet represents Deucaiion %» Ae 
iirstr of men through whom religious rites were 

renewed and cities founded. Philo is of opinion, 
tliat Deucalion was the same person with Noah. 
The scholiast makes it doubtful who was the 
mother of Deucalion by Prometheus. He enu- 
merates four persons of the name; a second, 
who is mentioned by Hellanicus; a third, the 
son of Minos^ who is mentioned by Pherecydes; 
a fourth; the son of Abas, of whom Aristippus 
speaks in his Arcadics«^See the Gr* Scholmst. 

1549« Hmmcma.] Thessaly was at first called 
by this name. It had also other appellations* 
It was called Pyrrodia, from Pyrrha, the wife 
of Deucalion. Khianus says, * Thessaly was 
called Pyrrha by the ancients, from Pyrrha, who 
in old times was the wife of Deucalion.' It was 
called i^imonia from il^inon, the eldest son of 
Peiasffus; and Thessalia, iirom Thessalus, the 
son of Mmou, Thessaly was divided into four 
regions — Pelagiotis^ TbessaUotis, loleitis^ and 
Phthiotis. It was a region abounding in poisons^ 
and freqttente4 by witches and ehchiuiters* 

1553« Minyas.] He is called JEolian, not as 
being the immediate offspring of iEolus, but as 
being descended from his stocks Sisi[)hus, the 
son of -Slolus, had two sons, Almus and Por- 
phyrion. Minyas, the builder of Orchomenus, 
was the son of Neptune, by Chrysogone, the 
daughter of Almus : thus he was a descendant 
of i£olus by the mother's side. — Gr. Scho. 

1556. CJadmusJ] On the report of the mpe of 
Europa, her fatheri Agenor, .sent every where in 
searcn of her; and pctfticularly ordered his son 
Cadmus not to return until he had fpund her. 
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CJadmws, haying trayersed a ^eat part of Greece, 
without gaining any intelligence of his sister^ 
nettled at last at Thebes. 

1563. Oh miahtf] How artfully and delicately 
doos Jason gradually prepare the mind of Medea, 
and lead her on insensibly to give her consent to 
elope with him and his companions, b^ dwelling 
m the example of Theseus and Anadne, and 
wiriiing that the father of Medea nii|^t consent 
to their union! Jason artfully conceds the snb* 
sequent part of the story ot Ariadne, and de- 
signedly passes oyer, in silence, the ingratitude 
and desertion of Theseus. 

1593. Wink not, mil fairest,^ The reply of 
Jason here is truly tender and insinuating : and 
there is wonderful delicacy and decorum, at the 
same time, in the thoughts and expressions. 

1047. JUmbi tpontaneom.] That is to say^ with- 
out the concurrence of her will or impulse of 
volition ; as if she were unconscious of what she 
did, and even by a sort' of mere mechanical mo^ 
tion* It is Tery natural in ApoUonius, to make 
Jason, who was not so completely enamourdd as 
Medea, and had his mind filled with thoughts of 
obtaining the fleece, the first to take notice of 
their situation, and to propose their parting. 

1669. Dawn on a humble seat, Sfc] The con- 
flict of passion, and the iiuctuation of purposes, 
in the nnnd of Medea, are finely depicted. It is 
the same kind of representation which strikes us 
forcibly in the Macbeth of Shakspeare* 

1007. A<leiMlaii<i.] Mopsus and Argus, who 
had remained, and waited for him during his con- 
ference with Medea. 

1673. Idas alone.] The contentious, unmanage- 
able, and envious character of the ferocious Idas 
is here well preserved. 

vou 11. R 
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1680. Amian tnake,} BcBotian, BcMilia waa 
anciently called Aonia; and Tbebes, Ogygian; 
ttom Ogygesy who anciently reigned tfiere. Co- 
maa says, ' that Ogy^ea traa the son of Bceolus, 

aiid that from him the gates of Thebes were 
called Ogygian/ Lysimachus, in the first book 
of his Thebaics, relates many wonderful stories, 
and iimch miscellaueous matter, respecting the 
arrival of Europa and Cadmus at Thebes*— Gr. 
Scho. 

1687. Cadmus.] Hellanicus, in the first book 
ct his Fhoronis, relates, that Cadmus, by the 
direction of Mm, sowed the teeth of the dragon 
which he had slain: whence fire aimed men were 
produced; Oudeus, Cthonius, Pekr^ Hyfemior, 
and Echion. But ApoUonius supposes their 
number to have been very great, and that they 
mutually engaged and slew each other in war. 
In the third book of the Titanographia of Mu- 
saeus, it is said, that Cadmus proceeded, in obe- 
dience to the Del(>hic oracle^ to journey, with 
a heifer for his guide. Hippias the Delian» in 
bis ^ Derivations of the Nam^ of Nations/ says» 
that a certain nation, to which he came, were 
called Sparti; and hi like manner Atiomelns 
speaks. Pherecydes, in his fifth book, says, 
•When Cadmus built his settlement in Thebes, 
Mars and Minerva gave to him half of the teeth 
of the serpent, the other half to iEetes. Cadmus 
sowed those which he received in the furrow, by 
the directions of Mars : and being struck with 
terror, when the armed men began to spring up, 
thr^w stones at them; at which they, supposing 
that they were struck and attacked by eai£ 
other, engaged in fight, until they were all exter- 
minated, except five, Oadens» Cthonins, Echion* 
Pelor, and Hyperenor, whcnn Cadmus saved, 
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md settled as colonists and 'denizens; assigning 
to them habitations in his newly founded city of 
Thebes/ Such is the account given by the 
Greek Scholiast. I have presented the reader 
with the passage thus at length, because he 
quotes ditterent works of ancient wiiterB, of 
which no fragment has reaolied tts. 

16B7. Ogygia.] This Whs one of the ancient 
names of Biieotia. It was dcmed -either from 
Ogygesy an ancient sovereign cf that coontry, in 
whose time tbe femous &h]ge happened; or 
rather fipom Ogygis, who (see Apollod. edit. 
Heyne, 197), was one of tbe daughters of Am- 
phion, byNiob6, the daughter of Tantalus. Ogygia 
was also the name of an island in the Tyrrhenian 
sea, which was the residence of the goddess 
Calypso. 

1707* Now bekmd earth.] He means here that 
ike son sank beneath the horixon. The poet 
seems to suppose that the confines of Ethiopia 
bounded tile two hennspheres. The ignoranoe of 
the andents in geography was Tery extraordi*' 
nary. It appears, that Herodotus did not believe 
that the earth was of a globular form. In Mel- 
pomene, 36, he says, * 1 cannot but think it ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous to hear some men talk of the 
circumference of the earth ; pretending, without 
the smallest foundation or probability, that the 
ocean encompasses the earth ; and that the earth 
is round, as if mechaiaoaUy formed.' 

1689. Ckdmm.] Some writers make Cadmns 
the sonofAgenor^ others of Phcanix. Pheieeydes, 
in his tovam bodc» says, * Asenor, the son of 
Neptnne, married Damno, the £iugfater of Belus ; 
from her sprung Phoenix and Isca, who was mar- 
ried to Egyptus and Melia, who was married to 
Uanaus. Afterwards Aj|;euor attached himself 
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to Argiope, the daughter of the river Niliis by 
whom he had Cadmus/ — (Or. Scho.) Apollo- 
donis (lib. iii.) speaks thus of Cadmus: ' Agenor 

was the brother of Belus, and son of Neptune 
and Liby^. He married Tekphessa, by whom 
he had a daughter named Europa, and three sons, 
Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix. Cadmus was ac- 
companied, in his wanderings, by his mother 
Telephessa, Thasus, the son of Neptuue or, as 
Pherecvdes says, of Cilix, and Phoenix. The 
latter, nnding his search fruitless, settled in the 
reflou whichy from lum, yf9A called Pbomioia. 
Cuiz settled also in. the same neigbbourhood, 
and gave his name to the country of CiUciu. 
Cadmus and Telephessa resided in Thrace, as 
did also Thasus, wno built a city which bore his 
name. Here Telephessa died, and was buried 
by Cadmus. After this he proceeded to Pelphi, 
to inquire concerning Europa. The ^od desired 
him not to trouble himself about Europa, but to 
follow a heifer as his guide, and bmld a city 
wherever she should fall down with weariness* 
Cadmus departed^ and following the steps of 
a heifer, whicii belongedtto.the stalls of one 
Pelagon, was conducted by her into Beeotia, 
where she lay down in the place where Thebes 
now stands. Being desirous to sacrifice this 
heifer to Minerva, Cadmus sends some of those 
who accompanied him to procuit water from the 
fountain of Mars. A serpent, who guarded this 
sacred spiing, attacked and killed most of those 
who were sent Cadmus, enraged at this, killed 
the .snake. The armed,men, who were produced 
by sowing the dragon's teeth, were called Sparti* 
After this, Jove gave him as a wife, Harmonia, 
the daughter of Mars and Venus; and all the 
gods, leaving heaven, came to partake of the 
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nuptial festivity, at the citadel of Thebes.'— See 
ApoHod. edit. Heyne, vol. i. p. 173, 174, 175; 
184, 186. 

1712. Fix'd on heaven,'] Jason kept his eyes 
fixed on the stars with anxious attention, to watch 
the progress of the night, that he might not let 
slip the hour appointed by Medea. 

1719. iSbfeiMft n#e.] The rites of Heca«6 bore 
8<Mne resemblance to those which, in more mo- 
dem times, have been practised by sorcerers, 
who have pretended to raise the dead, or to call 
up evil spirits from the infernal regions. I'lie 
passage in the text , which is very sublime, seems 
to have struck the imas^inatioa of Virgil most 
forcibly. He alludes to it in various places. 
Hecate (the same with the moon, or Diana) was 
so called, because she was appeased with heca- 
tombs; or from the power she was supposed to 
possess, of obliging tlipse who were unhuried to 
wander a hundred years. There may be a third 
etymon of the name, from the Greek sxof , proeul 
—-from the awful and mysterious attributes of the 
goddess, and her repulsion of the profane : Pro- 
eul, O proctil, este profakL Virgil applies to this 
goddess the epithet of Tergemina; and Horace, 
that of Triformis; to ilenote her threefold cha- 
racter and functions, tihe was called in heaven, 
Luna, or the moon; on earth, Diana; in hell, 
Proserpina, Hecate, and Brimo. It is under 
the latter character that she ia made, by the 
poet, to show herself on the present occasion. 
It is not extraordinary that Diana» under her, 
character of the moon, should be invoked by 
women in childbed, because the moon has a 
considerable intiuence over persons in that situa- 
tion ; but it is rather strange that Diana, the 
goddess of chastity, should be represented as 

r2 
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pronotiiig.the success of UUcit ajaours. How- 
ever, mj^olbgists infona us, that Diana and 
Venus were one and the same dmnity* The 

scholiast on Theocritus says, it was customary , 
with men to invoke the sun; with women, the • 
moon, for success in amours. 

1741. Snakes with aaken.] That Hecat6 was 
crowned with snakes, entwiiud with oaken 
houghs, appears also from Sophocles ; who, in 
his pl^y ocUled Rizotomi, has mtroduced the 
chorus, sayuiff, ^ O sun, thou lord of light, and 
thou, sacred fire of Hecati, invoked beside the 
beaten paths, her radiant darts fiy numerous 
through Olympus, she appears, ob earth, in the 
sacred spaces, where three roads meet, having 
crowned her head with oak, and many spires of 
serpents are coiled upon her shoulders.' — (Gr, 
Scho.) Apollodorus, as quoted by Athen'tieus 
(lib. vii.), says that the Trigla, or mullet lish, 
which was so called from its breeding thrice a 
year, was sacrificed to Hecate, on account of 
the similitude of name, Hecate being called Tri-. 
morphiis. The pedigree of Hecat6 is variously 
deduced by vanous writers. — See Sch, Apoll. 
8OT— 1034. Sch. Theoc. 2. 

1748. Phasis.] This river is called Amarantian, 
from the Amarantii, a race ol barbarians beyond 
Colchis, in whose country, according to some, 
the river Phasis springs. There is also a moun- 
tain of Colchis called Amarantium, whence the 
Phasis descends* 

1757. Phlegrean Mimas,'] Mimas was one of 
the Titans, or earthbom brood, which engaged 
with the gods in cmnbat at Pfalegra, near Pal- 
lene, in "Hirace; or rather in Thessaly^. 
' 17^7. The king excepted.] In imitation of Ho- 
mer a 4t;2»cription of the weight and size of the 
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spear of Achilles^ and of the difficulty of bead- 
iBf the bow of Ulysseei. 

1769. Fair Phaeton.'] Timonax, in his second 
book of Scythicsy agrees with oui prx I in saying, 
that Absyrt^s had also the name ot Piiaeton. — 
Gr. Scho. 

1776. The king, Ukc,] This description of 
JBetes is very sublime. The comparison of the 
king to Neptune, like all those of ApoUonius, 
excels in ptoprie^, and quadrates in every cir- 
cumstance* The Tast strength of the god of 
ocean illustrates that of iEetes; both the deity 
and the prince are awful in their appearance, 
and stern in their nature; they are borne in their 
chariots; and they proceed to view the spectacle 
of severe contests of strength exerted to win an 
important prize. 

1777. Isthmian (/ames.l These games were 
celebrated on the isthmus of Corinth, whence 
they took their name. They were celebrated 
every three years. 'I'hey were held first in 
honour of Neptune, and afterwards of Melieerta» 
by the orders of Sisyphus, the son of Eolus, who 
at that time was king of Corinth; when, seeing 
the body of Melicerta thrown ashore by the 
waves at Corinth, he perceived that it was the 
corse of his nephew, the son of Athamas, the 
son of Eolus, and associated him in a share of 
the honour of these games. Mussbus, in his 
work on the Isthmian games* says, which is 
most probable* that there were two sets of games 
on the Isthmus; the first, in honour of Neptune; 
the latter, in honour of Melicerta. The crown, 
In the Isthmian games, was originally of pine. 
It was afterwards made of parsley.— Or. Scho. 
It appears from Pindar, that Isthmian games, or 
rather games in imitation of Isthmian, were cele- 
brated at Syracuse; the people of which city 
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were a Corinthian colony. The isthmus of Co- 
rinth was a very narrow neck of land, which 

separated the Egean and Ionian seas, as those 
inlets of the Mediterranean were called. It is 
said, that the people of Corinth, being atHicted 
by the plague whu li ravaged the Isthmus, ap- 
plied to the oracle tor advice ; in obedience to 
which, they performed solemn funeral rites in 
honour of Melicerta, and established games to 
his memory. — (See Pindar, second Nemean Ode, 
third Strophe.) There is a description of Nep- 
tune proceeding to the Isthmian games. It was 
supposed that the v;od was personally present 
on that occasion; and, thereiore, the young men 
used to receive their divine guest with the joyful 
sound of fifes, flutes, and other musical instru- 
ments. Pindar, in his sixth N< mean Ode, al- 
ludes to the Isthmian games, by the expression 
Tavpo^ofw tptttrjptii ; by which he intimates , that 
a bull was offered to the god, and that these 
games took place every three years. But Pliny 
makes the interval greater. Perhaps, m process 
of time, the period of celebralioa had been 
changed before the days of Pliny. His words 
are ; Isthmus jmrs altera cum deiahro Ne^tuui 
quinquennalibus inclyto ludis, 

1778. T(Bmrus.] This was a promontory of 
Laconia. Lerna was a touutain of Argos, sacred 
to Neptune. — Gr. Scho. 

1779. OnchestusJ] This was a city of Bceotia, 
sacred to Neptune, It seems there was a fa- 
mous temple ct Neptune and consecrated groye 
in this city. It nad its name of Hyantian 
Oncheslusy from the Hyantes, a Boeotian tribe, 
who were so very rnae and barbarous that 
thence came the name ot ' a Btjeotiaa swine.'— 
6r. Scho. 

1780. CalaureiuJ] Was a place where there 
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was a temple of Neptune. This temple had for- 
merly belonged to Apollo; and the Pythian 
shrine to Neptune; the deities interchanged by 
mutual consent. The Emonian rock was a place 

in Thessaly, where games were held in honour 
of Neptune. Gerestus was a promontory of 
£ub<Ba. — Gr. Scho. 

1806. As v^hen the charger,'\ One cannot read 
tliis siiiiile without recollecting the fine descrip- 
tion of the war horse in Job. The Old Tes* 
tament was certainly accessible, nay. perhaps 
familiar, to the poets of Alezandna, in the 
translation of the seyenty interpreters. It is 
▼ery probable, that the fine yerses in the text 
may have been suggested by the animated de- 
scription in the Hebrew writer: * Hast thou 
given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder? canst thou make him atraid 
as a grasshopper? the glory ot his nostrils is 
terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed 
men : he mocketh at fear, and is not ailriffhted ; 
neithefr tumeth he back from the sword : the 
quiyer ratdelh against him^ the glittering spear 
and the shield. He swalloweth £e ground with 
fierceness and rage. Neither belieyeth he that 
it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among 
the trumpets, ha, ha. He smelleth the battle 
afar off — the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.' Homer also has a simile of a horse ; 
but it is a horse under a different aspect, and in- 
troduced to illustrate far different qualities and 
circumstances.. It is the stalled horse, pampered 
and InzuriottSy breaking forth from the stable to 
the pastures and the mares : it is employed to 
exemplify the wantonness of yoitth and pride of 
beauty; it shows the grac^l and high spirited 
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but luxurious Paris, breaking forth from the 
bosom of ease and soft indulgence, from the 
bower of love. Virgil had both Homer and our 
oet 111 view, in his noble description of the 
orse in the third George; that part, particu* 
iarly, of his noble and animated description: 

Stare loco nescit, m'lcM auribus, et trerait artus — 
CaUectumc^ue premeus volvit sab naribus igQem : 

seems to have been suggested by onr poet. 

IBM. SuMenfrtm their Halh.] The talents of 

our poet for the sublime and terrible, appear 
fully in this description of the encounter of Jason 
with the fiery bulls; which, perhaps, is equal to 
any thing in Homer, or any other poet ancient 
or modern; and ought, singly, to vindicate our 
poet from the charge of insipid mediocrity, so 
unjustly brought against him by Quinttlian and 
Longinus. I entreat the reader to pardon my 
eolicitude on this subject. 

1887. Firmly siridhig.] The iiietttTes<)ue genius. 
Apollonius is exhibited fully iik this passage. 
The representation of the youthful hero having 
thrown aside his shield, incumbent over the fiery 
bulls, now subdued and pressing them down, 
while he applies and tixes on them the brazen 
yoke, would furnish an admirable subject tor 
a painter. 

1910. €rcMu2.] In the original, Pelasgic goad : 
this was a staff of ten feet in measure, pointed at 
the end, and used both to driyie on the team of 
oxen and to measure land, as is remarked by 

Callimachus : 'A[L(polspoy xBvrpovrB jiocov kou fi^p^ 
dpfspjjg. — (Gr. Scho.) V^'ith respect to the Pelasgi, 
wiio are so often mentioned by ancient authors, 
and the epithet l^elasgic, which trequentiy oc- 
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« cm, the reader is requested to conink the note 
on yen 387 of the fourth book of this poem. 

1929. Draffim*$ teeik.'] The manner in which 

Cadmus happened to kill this serpent was as fol- 
lows : Cadmus hav in^ seul his companions into a 
grove, sacred to Mars, to procure water from a 
spring which was tliere, they were devoured by a 
serpent which guarded it. After this, Cadmus 
slew the monster^ and having sown part of his 
teeUi (as has been already mentioned), replenished 
his new city with subjects, Plato, in his treatise 
on Laws (hb. ii.), has given an ingenious explica-* 
tion of tins Sidonian faUe (as he calls it) of the 
dragon's teeth. He says, * It is meant to show 
the power which legislators and rulers have, by 
laws and institutions, ot infusing a warlike temper 
of mind, and forming a race of soldiers from any 
materials/ Hence he is said to have sown these 
teeth under the direction of Minerva and Mars — 
, wisdom and valour. 

1930. Oft he tfumU] This is a natural and well 
imagined circumstance. Jason, no doubt, ex- 
pected that the armed men should spring u^ iur 
stanlaneously ; and ftharefoce turned, with anxious 
solidtude, to wait for them. They did not, how- 
ever, spring up instantly ^ as ike hero supposed 
they would have done. 

1956. And s/uelds, Sfc] This description is very 
subUme aiul fine, and shows great powers of 
imagination in ApoUonius. 

1976. WUh mute and blank a7naze,] This and 
the following Vines are all taken irom £umelus, 
who makes Medea give a description of this, 
event to Idmon* Sophocles likewise, in his 
Colchides, agrees with ourpoet. He has intro- 
duced the messenger of JBetes, inquiring about 
the foregoing circumstances, in the following 
terms, which our poet has also imitated : 
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Has not tW cnpt apptopiitto to the soil, 
Comptotod iKHTent io well oratlod phalanx, 
SpruDgf tip all bright^ ia braaen paooplj ? — Or. Seko* 

1984. As shoots a slay.] The word in the ori- 
ginal, is dvaitaXXatoLi — very expressive of the 
sudden and vibratory motion of the falling: star. 
Some copies, says the scholiast, have ctiroAapTr'f- 
ttui but the former reading is more poetical and 
forcible* This simile is as happy and expressive 
as can possibly be imagined, and wholly different 
from the preceding simile, drawn from the dark 
clouds clearing away» and showing the stars 
night. The suddenness, thei brightness, the omi- 
nous appearance of the falling star, are all illus- 
trative of Jason, with his shiuiug falchion, falling 
rapidly on the earthborn race. 

1994. As when a land.] Tliis simile is new; 
and, as far as I can liiid, peculiar to our author. 
It is highly ingenious, and illustrative of the sub- 
ject. The haste and anxiety of the youth to cut 
down the earthborn warriors, before they should 
haye time to range themselves in battle array; 
tile circumstance of their &Uing immatiife, before 
they had fully extricated themselves from the fiu^ 
row, are happily designated by the anticipated 
harvests of the alarmed husbandman. 

2018. As youthful plants,'] This simile is imi- 
tated from Homer. Virgil has imitated our 
]>oet, ^neid, lib. ix. ver. 435; and Ovid appears 
to have paid particular attention to the narrative 
which our poet gives, of the loves of Medea, and 
iiie iicquisition of the fleece; Metam. lib. vii. 
ver. 104. Indeed he, in Home parts, literally 
translates ApoUonius. 
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Line 13. Jimo struck with fear,"] This fear was 
inspired by Juno, that Medea, bein^; apprehensive 
of her father's severity, might the more readily be 
disposed to accompany the Argonauts to Greece, 
where the designs of the goddess required her 

1'>resence, as an instrument of vengeance on Pe* 
ias, who had offended her. 

14. Timid deer,] A fawn m the most tender 
state. The word, in the original^ is K^^a^, which, 
the Greek Scholiast says, differs from ve^pos, in 
denoting the animal in a more helpless and infan- 
tine state, while it yet lies in the covert or cave, 
as yet unable to go abroad for food. In the text 
Apollonius intimates that iLletes lay in wait for 
the Argonauts by night. The author of the 
Naupactica, whoever he was, relates, that he 
was lulled to rest by Venus. 

28. In her breast she placed.] She placed her 
hoard of magic dnies and charms in her bosom, 
both for safety and secrecy; considering it as 
her most precious treasure. 

29. Kiss'd her bed.] It was customary among 
the ancients to kiss inaniinate thini;s in this man- 
ner, by way of taking leave of them at parting, 
or gratulation on their return to them. Thus, in 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles, we have, — * Let us 
depart, O youth; first having kissed that unin* 
habitable cheerless seat within.**— Again, — 'Go; 

voii.-ii. s 
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having kissed the earth/ In Virgil, jEn. ii, ver. 
490. 

Ampiexe^ue tenent postei, atqoe oscula figant* 

34. A*trei8 of Aam] It was the custom, among 

the ancients, to oflfer up locks of their hair to 
different deities. Medea coubigus hers, as a re- 
membrance, to her mother. 

67. The holts and bars^ Sfc] Milton might have 
taken from hence tlie idea of the gates of heaven 
opening spontaneously to the angel* The open- 
ing of bolts, locks, and doors, in this manner, is 
a favourite circumstance in the stories of sorcery 
and incantation* Thus, in Macbeth; 'Open locks, 
whoever knocks.'— The conflict of passion in 
Medea's mind, previous to her flight, is very na- 
tural and beautiful. The poet, all through the 
poem, shows himseli solicitous to account for her 
conduct, in deviating from the line of piety and 
strict propri( ly, by the pressure of external cir- 
cumstances, not by internal disposition to ill. 
Thus, instead of exhibiting Medea as a sioiMlncflt 
nulla virtute redemptum, and oversteppinff the 
modesty of nature, he consults decorum ana con- 
sistency of charajcter, and gives an instructive 
and moral delineation of tMich a personage as fire- 
quently occurs in real life; of a personage, with 
good natural dispositions, borne away from the 
paths of rectitude by strong passions and unfor- 
tunate circumstances. — How differently would a 
modem German w riter have drawn Medea ! 

68. By patlis, 4'c-] There is something very 
sublime and awful in this picture of Medea flying 
by night; making the city gates open by her spells 
and charms ; and tracing the paths that she had 
so often trod in quest of poisonous herbs. 

75. Goddess of ike riber, Sfc] Titanis, m the 
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original Diana, is so called, because, as Hesiod 
says, ' Tlie sun and moon were the progeny of 
Titan and Thea.'-^Gr. Scho, 

78. Zaimm.] This was a mountain of Caria, 
where was a cave, in which Endymion was laid 
asleep ; and near it was a city called Heraclea. — 

80. End^um.'] Hesiod makes Endymion the 

son of Aethlius, the son of Jupiter and Calice. 
He is said to have obtained fioiii Jupiter the pri- 
vilege of commanding the period of his dissolu- 
tion, so as to die when he pleased. With Hesiod 
agree Pisander, and Acusilaus , Pherecydes, and 
I^icander in the second book of his Etolics ; as 
also Theopompus, in his Epopsei. But in the 
work entitled Mr/oKoi ifoiai it is related, that 
Endymion was taken up into heaven by Jupiter; 
and having been beloved by Juno, and being im- 
posed upon by the false form of a cloud, with 
which he became enamoured, he was cast out 
irom heaven and descended to Hades. Sappho, 
and Nicander in the second book of his Europa, 
give us accounts of the love of the Moon for 
Endymion. She is said to have descended into 
this cave of Mount Latmos, to visit him. Epime- 
nides says, that Endymion, being admitted into 
the society of the gods, was beloved by Juno; 
and, finding that Jupiter was enrapd on that ac- 
count, he demanded and obtsuined the privilege 
of sleeping perpetually. Ibycus says, that he 
reigned over Elis ; and that, having been immor- 
talized for his signal justice, he obtained from 
Jupiter the privilege (if it may be so called) of 
sleeping without intermission. Some writers say 
that he was a Spartan; others make him an 
Elean. Some explode altogether the fable of 
JBndymion's being wrapped m sleep; and say 
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that he, being fond of himting to an excess, used 
to rise by nighty and pursue bis sports by the 
h(|ht of the moon; because, at that time, the 
wild beasts were accustomed to come out frorai 
their lairs to feed; and diat by day he used to 
repose, after his toils, in a cave : whence the 
fable arose of his being alway s asU ep. Others 
attempt to allegorize the fables respecting Eiidy- 
miou in a different manntr; and say, that he was 
the first who aj)j)lied himseli to the philosophy 
of the air and meteors, and to the observation of 
the heavenly bodies; and that, having bestowed 
•a great proportion of his time on the contempla- 
tion of tne moon, and successfully explained the 
phenomena of her phases, it came from thence 
to be said, that the moon was enamoured of him. 
As he watched through night to attend to his 
studies, and slept by day, thence came the story 
of his btin<; always asleep. Some again wiU 
have it, that there really existed a person of an 
uncommonly drowsy habit, of the name ot En-!- 
dymiou, who either lay in a long trance, or was 
so negligent of his affairs, that he always seemed 
to be asleep. In allusion to whose situation was 
formed the proverb, * The slumber of findy-^ 
mion.* 

88. GUmpsa pale, ^-c] It was related in 

cient legend, and believed by popular supersti- 
tion, that enchantresses used to draw down the 
moon by their sorceries. The witches of Thes- 
saly, in particular, were said to have possessed 
extraordinary powers of this kind; and, among 
others, Aglonic6, the daughter of Hegemon* 
The true meaning of the story is, that she, being 
skilful in astrology, was. enabled to foretell when 
the eclipses of Uie moon were to happen; oi| 
^hich account she was supposed, by the igniH 
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rant people among whom she lired, to bring to 
pass the ahmnin^ phenomenon which, in fiict, 
she only predicted. This woman was involyed 
in misfortunes; for, killing one of her domestics, 

and being prosecuted for her crime, she gave rise 
to the saying, * They draw dovv a tlie moon :' to 
denote unfortunate persons. — (Gr. Scho.) The 
ancients believed implicitly in the extraordmary 
powers of sorcery. \Ve find in the classics in- 
numerable passages that refer to the force of 
magical incantation, to draw down the moon from 
her «phere* This was done to favour those rites 
which were supposed to require an hour of solemn 
^arkness, or tne ascent of departed shades and 
demons, who were thought to have strong ob^ 
jections to the glare of light. Virgil describes 
the power of enchantment iu strung terms, in 
dlneid iv« ver. 487 : 

H«e M oaimiDibiis promittit solvere mentof, &o. 

Tibullus gives a similar description of an en- 
chantress. The poetical superstitions of the mo- 
derns seem to resemble those of the ancients, 
respecting the power of magic to darken the 
moon, and the disUke which spectres and evil 
spirits have to clear light, either of sun or moon. 
To these received opinions Milton alludes, in 
Par. L. ii. 68&: 

To dftoee 

With Laplend witehei , while the labouring moon 
Belipses at their ehams. 

And Sliakspeare, in Hamlet: 

■ Thoa dead corse, nc^ain, in complete ated, ' 
ReTisit'st thus the glimpses of the muoo.. 

97. Iu flighty (^c] The author of the Naupac- 
tiea says that Medea did not go out to the Ar- 
gonauts by her own choice i but that, being called 

s2 
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on I on some pretence to the temple of Vesta, 
wiiile il^etes, who liad laid an ambuscade to cut 
off the Argonauts, and burn their sliip, was with- 
drawn from the pro^^K ntion of this scheme by 
the embraces of his wife i^urylyte, the advea^ 
turerS) at the suggestaon of Idmon, took adraa* 
tage of this conjunctttre^ and sailed away, bear- 
iag Medea with them. — (ir. Scho. 

125. Tke gokkm /leece.] ApoUoDius repreMola 
Medea as flying from her father's palace to the 
Argonauts, before they had obtained the fleece, 
and proniisiiig to put it into their hands. But the 
author of the Naupactica represents her as car- 
rying the fleece with her from the palace of 
.£etes ; where, iiccordini:- to him, it was depo- 
sited. Herodotus relates, that, aiter the de- 
barkation of the Argonauts, Jason was dispatched 
by .£etes to obtain the fleece; and that he, hay- 
mg proceeded on his mission, killed the dragon, 
and Drought away the fleece to iEetes ; who, with 
die treacherous intention of destroying the Argo- 
nauts, inyited tfieih to a banquet. — Or. Scho. 

141. Mi^ fairest, Sfc] There are gjeat delicacy 
and truth ot nature, in this pictm'e of the feelint^s 
and remorse of Medea, at linding herself a stranger 
among- strangers. The ealiantry, politeness, and 
decorum of Jason, on the occasion, are exem- 
plary, and would do honour to modern manners. 
The solicitude of Medea to exact his oath — an 
unavailing pledge in her circumstances, is happily 
imagined. 

159. Now had Ae ncs&W.] All these conflicts 
of passion in the mind of Medea are admirably 

affecting. Perhaps there is nothing in classic 
lore equal to them, except the picture of the sub- 
sequent distress of Medea, or oi the fatui passion 
of Phedra in Euripides. 
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171. Fabled ram.] Dionysius, in his Argo- 
nautics, says, that Crius was the name of the 
preceptor of Phryxus, who being the first to 
perceive the treacherous designs of his stepmo- 
ther, counseled his pupil to save himself by 
flight, and accompanied him. Whence arose the 
fable, that Phiyxus was saved by a ram and 
conveyed to Colchis. — Gr. Scho. 

177. Jovi'.] Jupiter Phyxius, who was sup- 
posed to protect the movements of fugitives. 

179. Hermes.] See Hyginus, book ii. fable 3; 
and the conunentators on him. He is said to 
have offered up that ram to Jove. 

183. Sacred grove,] In the Argooautics as- 
cribed to Orpheus (see ver« 900) is a more par- 
ticular description of this grove, and the various 
plants which its environs produced ; of which 
the supposed O rpheus gives a long catalogue, 

186. Esepanded wide.] Valerius Flaccus has 
imitated this passage in book viii. ver. 114. 

193. Baleful and shrill.] Virgil has imitated 
the passage of the original, and particularly the 
circumstance of the mothers ci|ispiag the infants 
to their bosoms ; 

— Pratinst omiie 
Contretnait oemas, et sylvm lotoDuere profaodier 

Audiit et triyiae Ionise lacas, Budili amnis 
Salfnrc^ Nar albas aqaa, fontesque Velini: 
£t trepidae matres pressere ad peotora natos. 

The circumstance of the mothers clasping their 
infants to their breasts, which is mentioned in . 
the preceding verses of the original, is in itself 
highly natural and beautiful, and very tender and 
affecting, and seems to have been a git at fa- 
vourite with poets. Thus, for instance, we find 
it introduced in the Troades of Euripides; and 
Camoens has employed it in a passage where he 
professedly imitates ApoUonius and V irgil : 
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Saoh WAS tlM ttmpest of the dread ftkumi « 

The babe, that prattled in his narie's arms, * 
Shrieked at the soond : with aoddeo cold iinprois'dy 
The mothers strainM the infants to the breast^ 
And shook with horror.— 

Lusiad by Mickle, book iv. 

ld5. Titanian, So called from the river 
TitanuSy which gives name to the region aroimd, 
and is mentioned by Eratosthenus in his geogra- 
phy.— Gr. Scho. 

197. Xycttf.] The name of a river, which, part- 
ing from the Araxes, hastes to mingle with the 
Phasis; and then, losing its own name, is borne 
onward to the sea. The same happens with 
respect to the Onochonus, a river of Thessaly, 
the Parmisus, and the Sperchius; for when they 
all meet at one place, they are called the Sper- 
chius. The Araxes is a nver of Scjthia. M e- 
trodomsy in his first book, respecting Tigranes, 
says, that tiie river Thermodon was also called 
Aiaxes«— (6r* Scho.) There seem to have been 
some doubt- and .difficulties arising from ibere 
being two rirers, one Armenian, the other Scy* 
thian, which bore the name of Araxes. Hero- 
dotus (Clio 201) speaks thus of the Araxes : — 
*The nation of the Massa";etiE lav bevond the 
Araxes. Some reckon this river kss, others 
finreater, than the Danube. There are many 
islands scattered up aad down in it; some of 
them equal to Lesbos in extent. like the Oyndes, 
which Cyrus divides into a hundred and twenty 
rills, this river rises among tbe Matienian hills. 
It separates itsdf into forty mouths ; all of which, 
e^icept one, lose themselves in the fens and 
marsnes. The largest stream of the Araxes 
continues its even course to the Caspian sea. 
Cyrus the Great, in his attack on the Massa- 
getse, advanced to the Araxes, and threw a bridge 
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of boats oyer it' Herodotus proceeds to give 

some account of the people who inhabit the 
islands in the Araxes. He says that they sub- 
sist, during summer, on such roots as tliey dig 
out of the earth, preserving for the ir w inter pro- 
vision ripe fruits. They have among them a tree, 
the fruit of which has a singular quality ; accord- 
inff to his account, much like that of tobacco. 
Shving assembled round a fire, made for the 

Hpose^ they used to throw the before-mentioned 
t into ity the fames of which had an inebriatuig 
quality. For, as the smoke ascended, these 
people became exhilarated, as others are with 
wine; and, continuing to throw on more and 
"more of this fruit, they began at Ien«:tti to leap, 
and dance, and sing. The Cyrus, and the Araxes 
(now called the Cur and the Arash), anciently 
flowed to the sea by.difi'erent channels* See 
Spenser's Fairy Queen^ book iv. canto xt stanza 

Oraxes feared for s^^at Cjrai' take; 

where, instead of Oraxes, we should read Araxes. 
— See Jortin. Virgil alludes to the tempestuous 
violence of this river, JT']neid, lib. viii. 1. 728: 
JPantem indignatus Araxes. — See also Chardin, 
torn. i. p. 181. — On a bdti diver ses fois des pants 
deuMM l AraxBt maU quelques forts ei mauifs qu ik 

Jiugeni comme il paroit it des arches qui sont 
emoore entieres, ils n'ont pu tenir confrc V effort d» 

Jlewe. II est rijwrieux lon^e ie degel le grosnt 
des neiges fondites des ments vomns, qt^U n'y a 
fd digue m mtre MHmeni qliU riemporte. Lardher 
remarks, that what Herodotus says of the Araxes 
applies to the Volga, which empties itself into 
the Caspian sea, and that by a great number of 
channels^ and has in it many islands ; but i^es 
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not (nof, indeed, could possibly) come from the 
Martienian or Median mountains. Herodotus, in 
fact, seems to have confounded the Armenian 
with the Scythian Araxes. 

198. Caucasian sea,] The Euxine sea, ii^ch 
washed the foot of Mount Caucasus, is thence 
called Caucasian. The region of Caucasus over- 
looked the Saimatiatt plains; that is to say, the 
desert of Astracan and the country of the Don 
Cossacs. 

220. Eritraiiccd, dissolved^] Virgil has imitated 
this passage in the sixth JEneid, where he has 
described the effect of the soporific medicament 
on Cerberus : 

Immania tfifs resol? it 

Fusof hanli totoqo« iogent •KtoBdltar aatio* 

He has even borrowed the yery expresitions of 
ApolloniuSy which are less expressiye and happy 
in him ; being aoplied lo the sei^^ntine species in 
the original, ana to the canine m the imitation: 
Immania terga resohnt—fiuug humi, totoque ex- 
iendilur autro ; which was more apphcabie to the 
serpent uncoihag his spires. 

231. A branch of juniper.] Medea, having 
dipped this bonc^h in magical drugs, bore the 
charm to the .dragon, and accompanied it with 
spells and mystic songs; and thus took away 
the fleece, and retreat^ with her companion to 
the ship, while the monster lay asleep. Antt- 
machas agrees wilh our poet m this accooat: 
but Pherecydes, in his seventh book, says, that- 
the dragon was killed by Jason. The Aroenthus- 
was a certain prickly plant, consecrated to Apollo; 
it is mentioned in the third book of the works 
ascribed to Museeus. — Gr. Scho. 

231, Jh drug$ bedew'd.] Virgil has imitated 
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the passage in the text, iEneid v. ver. ^54, and 
Ti. ver. 420. See iJso Ovid, Met. vii. ver. 149, 

249. As when eseuUmg^l This simile is truly 
oridnal, and shows great iagemuly and powers 
of mncy in Apollpnius. 

262. Aehaia^ Or rather Acheenea, Achana, or 
Achanai, was a city or district of Crete, which 
abounded in stags of an extraordinary size, with 
very brandling horns, like our red deer. Tiiis 
region ot Crete is not to be confounded with 
Achaia, a state of Greece. — See Gr. Scho. 

269» Now in his hands, Sfe*} The behaviour of 
Jason is very natural. — His youthful exultation 
in the possession of the fleece, and his anxiety 
lest he should be disturbed in the possession of 
the treasure^ are happily imi^inedy and well ex- 
pressed. Mr. Warton is of opinion, that Virgil 
had this passage in view when he described the 
delight of^ ^neas at receiving the shield, the gift 
of Venus.— See JEneid viii. ver, 618: 

Expleri neqiiit, atqM oodIm per lingala vol? it,^ 
Mimtiivqiia, iiilw^iie.BumiiSy et bnu^ft Tmaty &€• 

So Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, book tL canto ii. 
The account which Orfiheus, in his Ar^onautics, 
gives of ^e manner in which the fleece was 
obtained and carried away, is very curious and 
dircumstantial ; and differs, in some reqp^cts, 
from that of our author. The reader, perhaps, 
will not be displeased to see it in a literal trans- 
lation. It extends from ver. 885 to ver. 1023, 
in the original : * But, when Medea came clan- 
destinely from the house of ^etes to our ship, 
we debated in our minds, in what manner we 
should take away the golden fleece from the 
sacred beech. She very quickly made us sen* 
sible of what was to be done; nor had one of 
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US diTined the unexpected labour. A direful 
task was presented to all our heroes, an abyss 
of evils yawned before us : for in front of the 
mansion of JEetes^ and near the guarded riyer, 
at the interval of nine ells, a Test fortification 
encloses it, with embattled towers and polished 
bars of iron. This enclosure is environed with 
no less than seven walls; thence open triple 
brazen gaU s, ot t normous size ; and within those, 
a lofty wall overtops, round which are golden 
buttresses* At the threshold of the gates sits 
tiie queen sublime, diffusing a fiery glare around, 
whom the Colchians worsmp under the name of 
Artemisy the keeper of the gate, resounding in 
the chase. Dreadful she is in aspect and in 
voice, to those rash men who dare approach her 
with steps unhallowed, before due lustrations 
and solemii expiatory rites are performed. These 
rites, concealed in mystic and awful privacy, are 
only known to Medea (skilt'ul as she is in fatal 
and pernicious arts), and to the Colchian virgins, 
her companions. Nor could any man, whether 
native ot the soil or stranger, intrude by force to 
tread that path of fear, ror the terrors of the 
ffoddess prohibit all approach; inspiring with 
frantic rage. In the most secret recesses of that 
sanctuary a grove extends itself, shady and dark, 
with trees of luxuriant growth, there are many 
laiirels and cornel trees, and lofty planes, with 
shrubs and plants of a less aspiring kind beneatli, 
flourishnig in the shelter of the trees : the as- 
phodel, the honeysuckle, the beautiful adiantus, 
the seagrass, and the reed; the galingal, the 
slender and delicate aristereon, clary, wild 
cresses, and cyclamen divine; the stsechas or 
cotton lavender, the peony, the organy with 
branches low, the mandrake, the polion (whose 
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leaves appear white in the morning, purple at 
noon, ana blae when the sUn declines). With 
these, the subtle dittany (or garden ginger), the 
fragrant croens, the nasturtium, the lion's foot, 

the creeping smilax, the chamomile, the sabie 
poppy, marsh-mallows, wound-wort, or all-heal, 
and capasum and aconite, and many other plants 
of noxious power, sprung up on that soil. In 
the midst, aspiring to the clouds, and furnished 
all around with wide-spreading branches that 
shade a great part of the grove, rises the beech, 
from whence hangs the fleece of gold, fastened 
on either hand to a long extendi bough. A 
tremendous dragon, stationed near (a more hor-> 
rible monster, and object of greater terror to man, 
than tongue can explain), guarded this fleece. 
The monster, shining with golden scales, twined 
around the trunk of the tree his spires of immense 
magnitude (a portent belonoino- to the Stygian 
realm); and guarded the treasure committed to 
his care, for ever twisting from ^ide to side the 
baleful pupils of his green eyes. On having this 
unauestionable narrative of the situation of things, 
and particularly how the dragon kept watch 
around nocturnal Hecate (all which was related 
to us in the clearest manner b/ Medea), we began 
to inquire, whether we might expect any pros- 
perous end to our labour ; and whether, by any 
means, we might appease and propitiate Diana, 
so as to approach that Stygian monster unharmed, 
and,. possessing ourselves of the fleece, to return 
to our native land in safety. Then M<$psus arose 
among the heroes (for he was skilful in augur^ 
and duyination, and this was suggested by his 
art); and advised, that they should alt entreat 
me [Orpheus speaks here, as he always does. In 
the first person] to join with them la the work 

VOL. XI. T ' 
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of rendering Diana favourable, and lulling the 
dreadful monster to rest. lu consequence of 
this they came round and entreated me; but I 
directed the son of JEson to send away two men 
of raif^ht; Castor, famous for managed steeds, 
and PoUuXy renowned for the cestus, together 
with MopsuB, the son of Amycus, to the pro- 
jected scene of our future labour. Medea alone 
followed me, at a distance from the crowds 
When we arriyed at the temple of the goddess, 
and the consecrated space, there, in me level 
Iain, I dug a trench in three rows ; and quickly 
riiigiug together billets of juniper, and dry 
cedar, and the sharp buckthorn, and black pop- 
lar, with its whispering leayes, I raised a pvre 
beside the trench. Medea, supremely skillecf in 
all the arts of incantation, brought me many 
things; taking them from a coffer, which she had 
conveyed from the fragrant recesses of her apart- 
ment. Presently, corered with a veil,. I mixed 
the drugs and magical ingredients, then cast them 
on the pyre, and mixed with the blood vitriol, 
and the plants called Struthion (or fullers herb), 
bastard saffron torn in shreds, obscene psyllium 
or flax-wort, the ruddy bugloss of suffocating 
power, and chaloimiis ; with this composition I 
nlled the cavities of the bellies of the victims, 
and placed them on the pyre. 1 mixed the crude 
and gory intestines with pure water, and poured 
them aliout the trench. Then, robed in a sable 
stole, and striking at intervals the martial 
bals, I poured forth prayers. Instantly, Tiai* 
phone, Alecto, and the awful Megera, heard me 
bursting the barriers of the cheerless and dark 
proiouud ; shaking their torches, that emitted a 
lurid and ensanguined light. In a moment the 
trench was in a blaze, and the consuming fire 

r 
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crackled * tfie ardent flame sparkled, and wreatked 

around great volumes of smoke. Immediately 
those powers, tremendous, astonishing, inexorable, 
unapproacliable, emergent from hell, were seen 
breaking through the fire. And she, with frame 
of iron, whom earthly mortals call Pandora ; she 
came; and with her the phantasm, endowed with 
various forms, reared her threefold head (a men-' 
ater dreadful to behold, nor even to be conceived 
by haman thought), Hecat^^ daughter of Tar-^ 
taruB* Over her 1^ shoulder was the head of a 
horse ; over her right that of a dog ; in the midst 
that of a wild stag : in both her hands she wielded 
a sword, with an immense hilt. Pandora and 
Hecat^ circled round the trench, and passed from 
side to side ; and the furies followed them, — 
Then, the guardian form of Artemis cast to the 
ground the torches from her hands, and raised 
her eyes to Heaven. The dogs that attended 
her crouched with fawning tails. The bolts of 
the silver locks were unclosed, the beautfiil gate» 
of the broad wall flew open, and the guarded 
grove was unfolded to view. Then I was the 
first to pass the threshold. After me the maid, 
the daughter of .^tes, and the illustrious son of 
i^lson ; and the sons of Tyndarus then pressed 
oil together, and Mopsus followed them. As soon 
as the beautiful and spreading beech appeared in 
nearer prospect, and the seat of hospitaUe Jove^ 
and the station of the altar where the dragon 
rolled in spires hnmense; turning round, he raised 
his head and menacing jaws, and hissed moist 
dreadfully. The vast expanse of air resounded ; 
the trees resounded, shaken to and fro from the 
very roots ; the gloomy grove resounded. Then 
terror seized me and my companions. Medea 
alone preserved an undaunted spirit within her 



bosom* She grasped in her hands poitionfl of 
magical plants of potent influence; and I added 

the divine tones of my lyre. It was then that 
joining luy piercing voice in harmony with the 
higlit st notes of the shell, and runninp^ dowu to 
the lowest keys, I sung in numbers now high, 
uow softly deep. The song was an invocation 
of sleep ; of sleep, the tamer of gods and men ; 
that be might cone and sooth the fary of the 
dragon. The power of sleep ob^ed; and visited 
the Colchian land. He Inlted to reH» in his pas- 
sage, the yarious tribes of men, the powerfnl 
blasts of wind, the billows of the deep, tne gush- 
ing springs of perennial waters, the courses of 
the livers, the beasts, the birds, aiul ail that live 
and move, causing them to sink down in sleep. 
On golden pinions he was borne; he came, and 
hovered over the rouah but llourishing realm of 
the Coichians. Oa tlie mstaut, a drowsy in- 
fluence seized the eyes of the monstrous dragon ; 
a sleep like that of death. He wreathed about 
from his lonff spine his oowerless neck and head, 
that seemed oppressea with its own scales, 
Medea, skilled in sorceries, was agreeably asto- 
nished at the sight; and encouraged the illus- 
trious sou of iEson, that he should expeditiously 
snatch away the fleece of gold from the tree. 
He, bearing away the vast fleece, proceeded to • 
the ship.' Such is the passage ot Orpheus, which 
is well deserving of attention, both for its poetical 
merit, and for the singular display of magical 
rites and incantations which it contains. ApoK 
lonius tells us that Mdt&B, being frustrated in his 
intention of setting fire to the of the Argo^ 
mnU, returned in his chariot, which was driaren 
by the young Absyrtus. But Dionysius the Mi* 
l^sidu (as (quoted by the ancient s^^boUasjt) says, 
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that JE^tes, finding the Argonauts at their ship; 

actually attacked them, and slew Iphis, the bro- 
ther of Eurvstheus, and many others, in the com-^ 
bat which ensued, and in which the Colchians 
were tiiially routed. — Pherccydes, in his seventh 
book, says that Medea took away Absyrtus out 
of his bed, and carried him to the Argonauts, at 
the suggestions of Jason ; and, after they were 
pursued, killed him, and having cut his body 
mto small pieces scattered them in the riven In 
his Seytfuans, Sophocles says, that Absyrtus 
was not the uterine brother of "Medea : they were 
not the offspring of one bed; the youth was 
newly sprung from a Nereid. — Eiduia^the daugh- 
ter of Ocean , bore the virgin. 

310. The leader Jrom the sheath.} So Virgil, 
^neid, iv. ver. 579. 

314. Medde the plighted maid^ There is some<- 
thing very graceful and gallant in the whole con- 
duct and deportment of Jason on the present 
occasion; so that one can scarcely wonder, 
every thinff considered* at the sacrifices Medea' 
makes for nim« There is also somelhing highly 
animating in the address of the young hero to his 
companions. The hgure of Jason, standing near 
Medea, with hope, love, and exultation in his 
countenance; the mixture of contending pas- 
sions, love, errief, shame, and terror, in the looks 
of Medea ; and the various expressions in those 
of the Argonauts, according to their different 
characters, would furnish a fine subject for a 
painter. 

880. A bnmich of flaming ^ Sfc,} For the purpose 
of setlinff fire to the ship of die Argonauts. 

S53. r^ot ships hut feathered, ^c] This compa- 
rison very well illustrates the noise of the sailors, 
the number of their vessels, their being closely 
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crowded together, the whiteness of the saiis^ and 
the hurried motion of the vessels. 

Phineut*] This commuiiicalioii of Phineus 
appears in the second book. 

374. ArguM, ^c] Argus convinces them thai 
Phineus had really told them truth: since there 
actually was to be found a homeward route, dif- 
ferent trom that by which they had reached Col- 
chis, which was pointed out by the Egyptian 
priests. Herodotus, however, in his Argonauts, 
says that they returned through the same sea by 
wiuch they had proceeded to Colchis. Hecateus 
the Milesian says» that the Argonauts passed 
from the river Phasis to the ocean; from thence 
afterwards to the Nile; and from thence again 
to the Egeaa sea. This is contradicted by Arte* 
midorus the £phesian» who says, that the river 
Phasis does not fall into the ocean; and with 
him J^ratosthenus agrees, in the third book of his 
geography. Timagetus, in the first book of his 
work on ports and lakes, says, that the Ister 
descends from the Celtic lake ; that, after this, 
its waters are divided into two branches ; the one 
of which, fedls into the Euxine, the other into the 
Celtic sea; .that the Argonauts sailed through 
this latter mouth, and arrived at Tyrrhenia, or 
Tuscany. Hesiod^ Pindar in one of his Pythian 
Odesy and Antimachus in his Lydia, say, that 
the Argonauts passed throng the ocean to 
Libya, and, having carried their vessel over land, 
arrived at the Egean sea. ^\^ith this account 
Apolloiiius agrees. — (Gr. Scholiast.) Haelzlinus 
blames the Scholiast for saying, that Apolloiiius 
follows the account given hy Timagetus, which 
is not the. fact ; for the Argonauts are conducted 
by our poet through the Eridanus, or Po, and 
the Bhone, to die Adriatic gulf; nor was that 
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gulf called, at any time, the Celtic sea. — See 
note of Httlzlinus. 

881. 0/desl o/* mortubJ\ Our poet asserts tbat 
the Egyptians were ike most ancient inhabitants 

of the earth; but Herodotus attributes that ho* 
nour to the Phrygians. Cosmes, in the first 
book of his Egyptiaes; Leon, in the first of his 
books addressea to his mother ; and Knossus, in 
the first book of his geography of Asia; al! con- 
cur in saying, that the Egyptians were the most 
ancient of men, and that Thebes was the first 
city built in that country; and with them Ni-^ 
caaor, Archimachns> and Xenagoras agree : the 
second of these writers in bis Metonynii»; the 
third, in the first book of his Chronology*. Hip- 
py s also says, that the Egyptians were the most 
ancient people in the world, and the first who 
formed conjectures about the temperature of the 
mr, and the mixture of the aerial elements which 
compose the atmosphere. He adds, tliat the 
Nile was the most productive of streams; whence 
he accounts for Egypt being the land first peo« 
pled* Aposllonius says» that * they li^ed before 
all the constellations appeared:' by which he 
must mean, before their nature had beeuiezplored 
and understood; and their names imposed on 
them. He adds, that they called the tweUe 
signs of the Zodiac, 0£Oi (^aXaioi, or * gods en- 
dowed with volition.* The planets they called 
Pa/35opo^0i, or * bearers of wands/ Herodotus 
asserts that the Phiy^ians were the first of men; 
and, in support of this opinion, tells a story, how 
Psammitichus, king of F<jr>'pt , ascertained the fact 
hy an experiment. ' He delivered (says the 
historian) two in£wts to a shepherd, with strict 
orders to suffer no person to speak to them; but 
to have them suckled by a goat When the chiU 
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dren began to articulate^ the first sound Aef 
uttared wasiei>which» in the Phrygian laneuage, 
signified ** bread." Hence the king concluded, 

that the Phrygians were the real abori^nal peo- 
ple, and parent stock, whence other tiibes pro- 
ceeded, and overspread the face of the earth/ 
This was but a simple conjecture, however; since 
it is very obvious, that this noise which the chil- 
dren were first observed to make, was not an 
attempt to speak any language, but merely an 
effort to imitate the sounds which they had heard 
from die flocka.-— (Gr« Scho.) ' Certain it is, 
that there are few nations in tbe world which can 
pretend to an equal antiquity with the Egyptians* 
Their country is the only one in tfie world which 
has borne the name of a son of Noah; though it 
is uncertain whether Ham himself made any set- 
tlement there. However, his son Mizraim cer- 
tainly peopled E»^^pt with his own issue, under 
the names of Mizraim, Pathrusim, Casluhim, and 
Caphtorim. And yet the Egyptians themselves, 
by Doing ignorant of their true aeseent^ pretended 
OTen to a greater antiquity than this, asserting 
themselves to have been the first men m the world ; 
which (as well as animals) th^ imagined must 
have been originally produced m Ihehr country, 
rather than in any other part of the world, because 
of the benign tem])eratiire of tiie air, the natural 
fecundity of the IS iie, and its spontaneous bringing 
forth several kinds of vegetables; a proper food 
for the newly produced men and animals. And, 
to support this opinion by fact, they instanced in 
the great numbers of mice, which were every year 
bred oat of the mud left by the Nile on Its re* 
treat; some of them^ as they say, appearing alive, 
and formed so fiv as the tore part of the body 
only, the other part being hMuumate, and witiiont 
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motioa, as having not yet quite put off the nature 
of earth.' — Ant. Liu v. Hist. vol. i. «vo. p. 4iU. 

384. Arcadians.] The Arcadians were said to 
have been before the moon, as Eudoxus relates 
in his Periods. Theodorus, in his twenty-ninth 
book, says, that the moon appeared a little before 
the war of the giants. And Aristo the Chian in 
his Theses, and Dionysius of Chalcis in the first 
book of his Ctisis, say the same things and that 
the race of men who peopled Arcadiii were caUed 
Sdenites. Mnaseas says, that the Arca^an» 
possessed a dominion before the appearance of 
the moon. Aristotle, in his Polity of the Te- 
geates, asserts, that the Barbarians {by which, 
it is to be sup])ose(l, he meant the Asiatics) dwelt 
in Arcadia, but were expelled by an attack which 
the native Arcadians made on them, before the 
appearaaee of the moon, ue. before its rising; 
whence tiiese Arcadians obtained the name of 
iffgotrsXrivoi, or men anterior to thn moon. Duris^ 
in his fifth and tenth books of Macedomcs^ says^ 
that Areas, from whom Arcadia took its name» 
was the son of Orchomenus* the founder of a city 
of Arcadia, which bore his name. Some say, 
tliat Endymion, who was an Arcadian, found out 
the different periods of the various phenonn na of 
the moon, and the arithmetical calculations, by 
which they might be ascertained ; and that, from 
him, the Arcadians were said to be older than • 
• the moon. Some, however, ascribe these dis* 
coveries to Typhon. Xenagoras gives them to 
Atlas. — 6n Scho. 

The foregouig note of the Scholiast is very 
eiurioHs j as it shows what extraordinary opinions 
were held by some of the ancients, indeed the 
ignorance even of learned and intelligent men 
among them, on many subjects pf ^stjcooomy a^d 
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geography, was very surprising. It appears, for 
instance, that Herodotus, a very inquisitive and 
well informed writer, did not believe that the earth 
was of a globular form. He expresses himself 
to this effect ; (Melp. 36) : * I cannot but think it 
exceedingly ridiculous, to hear some men talking 
of the cirountference of the earth; pretending, 
without Hate smallest reason or probability^ that 
die ocean .encompasses the earth ; that the earth' 
is rounded, as if mechanically formed so; and 
that Asia is equal to Europe/ 

In addition to the observations of the scholiast 
respecting the Arcadians, it is to be observed, that 
some writers endeavoured to explain their boast 
of heintr older than the moon, by sayinj^ that the 
Greeks generally ordered their aiiairs according 
to the appearance of the new and full moon. 
The Spartans considered it as criminal to begin- 
any great design before Aey had considered die 
moon/ as she appeared when new, and in the' 
fiilL Thus, we find; that preyious to the battle 
of Marathon, the Athenians iapplied to the Spar- 
tans for succours, who agreed to furnish them, 
and ordered their troops to be ready to march, 
but at the same time declared, that they would 
not depart in less than five days ; one of their 
laws forbidding them to march but at the full of 
the moon, of which it was then but the ninth 
day. The Arcadians, who were but a savage, 
uncouth race, contrary to the general practice of 
the other Greeksi transacted theur business of 
importance before the appearance of the new 
moon, or that of the* fiiH, and were therefore 
called, in derision, zijpO(rs\yjV9i ; which term of 
reproach the Arcadians artfully turned to their 
commendation; and affirmed, that they were 
older than the moon. 
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387. Dewsmlum's bhod, ^c] The descendants 
of Deucalion ragaed over Thessaly, aa Heoateus 
and Hesiod write. TheBsaly was. caUed Pelaa- 
gia, from Pelasffus^ who reigned in die country. 

•^{Gr. Scho.) The Pelasgi have been an object 
of attention and curiosity to different learned 
writers. The reader will find a disquisition on 
the subject in the transactions of the trench 
National Institute^ by Dupuis : * If we believe 
Ephorus (says he) and some other writers » as 
Straboy in his fifth book> and the scholiast on 
Dionysius Periegetes^ Ter, 34B* the Pelasgi 
were originally Arcadians* who emlnraoed & 
profession of anns> and pushed their conquests 
and colonies to a great distance from thence. 
Pausaiiias pretends that the first savages who 
inhabited Arcadia took the name of Pelasgi, and 
their count that of Pelasgia; and that the name 
of their king, wlio civilized them, was Pelasgus* 
Hesiod also supposes that Pelasgus was an an- 
cient indigenous prince or hero, who gave iiis 
name to the people who were,, in aftertimes, 
called Danai and Ardvi. These made them* 
selyes out to be the inmgenous inhabitants of the 
region. Pelasgus, is quan Pelargus, a saunterer 
or wanderer. Others suppose the name Pelas- 
gus to be derived, with some change, from Pe- 
largus, wiiich signifies a crane; from the preva- 
lent habits of this people, and their disposition 
to emigrate. Herodotus distinguishes many 
branches of the Peiasgic nation; as the Athe- 
nians (who were called Cranai), the people of 
Lemnosy the ^gialensians. This people were 
only known in Asia and Europe by their hostile 
incursions. Far from being the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Greece, it appears* from the language 
and religious rites of the Pelasgi, that they 
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seemed to derive their arigin from the Scythians, 
that is» the Celts or ScandinaTians/ The Pe- 
'lasgi are menrtioned by Thucydides, in the begin- 
nings of his works. Some writers suppose, that 
the descendants of Peleg (the fourth in descent 
from Shem, the son of Noah, whom they imagine 
to iiave been the lather ot the Scythians) were 
the first who peopled Greece; and that they only 
sottened the name of their progenitor Pf U <i , and 
called theiHselTes Pelasgi. Some learned critics 
support this opinion,- by a supposed affinity be* 
tween the H ebrew alkd ancient Greek ; and by 
the yariotts dialects and pronunciations of the 
latter, winch, in the Doric, comes nearest to tiie 
Eastern tongues, ahd from the remainder of those 
tongues, especially in places where the Pelasgi- 
ans liave been. The first improvements which 
the savage people ot Greece made in their manner 
of living (such as exchanging their old food for 
more wholesome acorns, build in p; themselves 
huts to sleep in, and covering their bodies with 
the skins of wild beasts) were ascribed to Pelas- 

Sts, whose memory was mnch honoured among 
em on that account. 

991. TVtlon.] Different causes have been as* 
signed, by Ae ancients, for the overflowing of 
the Nile. Anaxagoras says, that it owes its 

increase to the melting of snows. With him 
Euripides agrees, saying, * The stream renowned 
for virgin beauties, rolling along, swelled by the 
melting of the snows, irrigates the soil.' Eschy- 
lus and Sophocles conjectured also, that great 
snows fell in the region of Egypt, the melting of 
which produced the overflowing of the Nile. 
Nicagoras sqjb, that the Nile flows back from 
the Amteci. DemocritaSy the natural philosopher^ 
was of opTnion^ that the Nile received the super* 
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flttoUB water, from the sea on tbe aouth, which 
Was confined and oyerflowed; and, as to the 
sweetness of the waters, he endeavoured to ac* 
count for that, by the length of its couise over 
a vast iatirval of country; and by the heat of 
the sun, ^vhich l va poratecl the salt, and changed 
its taste. Th< opinion ot Aristo the Chian was; 
that the sun in winter being beneath the earthy 
draws in and contracts the water; but in summer^ 
being above the earth, he no longer does so, by 
feason of the earth's being more heated ; on which 
account, her veins are relaxed and expanded^ 
and she throws out the more water from her hid« 
den and inward springs. Ephorus says^ that 
Egypt is full of subterraneous springs and 
streams that flow under ground, and that the hot 
sun in spring, causing the earth to crack and 
open, gives them a passage, and thus enables 
them to rise to light, and increase the waters of 
the Nile. Thales the Milesian was of opinion^ 
that the clouds» driv^ii together 1^ the JBtesian 
winds^ and congregated at the mountains of 
EUiiopia, were there broken ; and, descending in 
torrents of rain, caused the waters of the Nile td 
swell. In addition to this, he said, that the 
Etesian winds, blowing ail the hot season ovtrr 
the Mediterranean sea in a contrary direction to 
the course of the river, obstructed the passafje of 
the waters of the Nile, as tliey flowed to the 
sea; and, by causing them to accumulate and rise 
above, their banks, produced an inundation of the 
country. The .opinion of Democritus was, that 
the overflowing of the Nile was causefl by the 
sun's attraction of - snowy vapours , firom the 
frozen mountains of Ihe north, which being car- 
ried by the wind southward, and thawed by 
Marmer cliipates, fell down upon Ethiopia in 
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deluges of rain. And the same thing is advanced • 
by Agatharcides of Cnidus, in his Periplua of 
tM Sea. Diogenes of Apollonia was of 

t^inion, that the augmentation of the Nile was 
caused hy the action of the suu raising the 
waters of the sea, so as to cause them to be 
poured into the bed oi tlie JNiie. lie also thinks 
that the ]Sile is increased, in summer, by the 
sun's turning into it the dews and exhalations 
from the earth. Such are the opinions ename- 
rated by the Greek Scholiast, on the 2&Hh verse 
of (Mr poet. There ^eie other opinions eaually 
ohimericaU for instance, that of Ueroaotns. 
* ThB Nile overflows in summer, because in win- 
ter the sun, driven from his usual course by 
storms, ascends into the higher regions of air 
above Libya; and to whatever region this power 
more nearly approaches, there the rivers and 
streams are dried up: thus in winter the iSile is 
diminished, by the near approach of the sun in 
the regions near Egypt; while in summer the 
greater distance of the sun diminishes the cause 
of evaporation, and allows the waters to swelL* 
This opinion, which is obviously very absurd, is 
fully refuted by Diodorus Sicnius. The reader 
will find all the various opinions on this subject 
recounted in the oratiou of Ari^itides on the 
increase of the Nile. 

The Nile, at diiierent times, bore diflerent ap- 
pellations. It was at tirst called the Triton ; it 
afterwards obtained the name of Nile» from 
Nilns the centaur, the son of Tantalus^ v/ho 
reigned over the country, as Hermippus relates. 
(See Or. Scbo.) The name given to ttie Nile> in 
Hoiiier^ is Egyptus: it also had the name of « 
OroDides, in ancient times. Pliny says, that the 
Nile was called Siris. Wiih tiiis deuomiuatiou 
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die Seriptttres airree. which speak of the waters 




396. A valiant chieftain,] Sesostris, or Seson- 

chosis, was kiug of all Egypt. 11c reigned next 
in succession after Onis, the son of Isis and 
Osiris. This monarch, having made an inroad 
into Asia, snbdued it, and also a considerable 



hia actions is found in Herodotus. Theopoia» 

K9 in his thiid hook, calls him Sesostris, not 
onchpsis. Herodotus relates, that if he 
happened to overthrow ahy naticNis in war, he 
erected columns expressive of the manner of his 
conquest. If the people in question had made 
a feeble and pui>dlanimous deteuce, the columns 
bore certain attributes, or ensigns, of the softer 
sex. If, on the contrary » they had made a brave 
and vigorous defence, the columns bore the at- 
tributes of the male kind. As to the time when 
Sesonohasis lived, Apollonius says only, in gene« 
ral terms, that he was very ancient. But Di* 
c^trchus, in his second book, says, that Seson* 
chosis afiected the Grecian manner of living; 
and was said to have established laws, by which 
it was ordained that the son should not forsake 
the trade of his father : the permitting of which, 
he apprehended, would tend to too great an irre- 
gularity of ranks and conditions. They say, too, 
that he was the first who taut;! it men to ride on 
horseback; though some refer these instkutioBS 
to Cyrus. — Gr. Scho. 

This institution which the Scholiast mentions, 
confining the son to the profession of his father, 
is noticra by oth^ writers. Not only the huS'^ 
bandman and shepherd were obliged to follow 
the vocation of their fathers; but this ordinance 
extended to aU arts and trades : and each person 




The most accurate account of 
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was confined to (jlmt which his nncestors had 
exercised, without a power of meddling with any 
other. Thus, being cut off from all hopes of 

rising to the magistracy, and having no room for 
popular ambition, they stuck closely to what they 
professed. They were never permitted to concern 
themselves with civil affairs; and if they at- 
tnupted it, or undertook any business which did 
.not belong to their hereditary profession, they- 
were severely punished. There is something like 
this in what prevails at this day in the £ast 
Indies, wh^re the people are divided into casts 
or classes, and each class is confined to a certaiii 
hereditary art or employment, and prohibited, 
under thi most formidable penalties, trom inter- 
jneddlmjr ^^ itli that belonging to another. 

Sesostris was called by various names, as Se- 
soosis, Sesonchis, Sesonchosis, Sesothis. Sir 
Isaac Newton is of opinion, that Sesostns is the 
Osiris of the Egyptians, the Bacchus o£ the 

reeks, and the Sesac of the Scriptures; and» 
among other arguments, draws one from the pas- 
sage quoted from Dic»earchus by the Scholiast of 
ApoUonius. He not only oyerran all the coun* 
tries which Alexander afterwards invaded, but 
crossed both the Indus and Ganges; and thence 
penetrated to the Eastern ocean. He thence 
turned towards the north, and attacked the nations 
of Scythia, until at last he arrived at the lanais, 
or Don, which divides Europe and Asia. Justin, 
however, tells us that Sesostns, dispatching am- 
bassadors to summon the Scythians to surrender, 
they sent back his messengers with contempt and 
denanoe, and immediately took up arms. Sesos- 
tris, being informed that they were inimhuig 
towards him, faced about suddenly, and fled 
before tbeiu; leaving his baggage and warlike 
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apparel to the pursuers, who followed him tiU 
they had reached the borders of Egypt. Pliny 
relates, that he was OTerthrown by the king of 
Colchis, lib. xxziii. c. 3« And Valerius Flac- 
eus inthBatesXArgraattt. lib. t. ver. 420), that he 
was repulsed wi£ great slaughter, and put to 
flight in these parts. Whether he had ^ood or 
bad success in these countries, it is a ( ommoa 
opinion that he settled a colony in Colcins: 
though Herodotus, who is most worthy of credit, 
does not decide whether it was of his own 
planting, or whether part of his army, tired out, 
Imtered in the rear^ and voluntarily sat down on 
the banks of the rirer Phasis. He says, from 
his own experience^ that the inhabitants were un- 
doubtedly of Egyptian descent, as was visible 
ffoni the personal similitude they bore to the 
Egyptians, who were swarthy and frizzle-haired ; 
but more especially from the conformity of their 
customs, particuhiily cireuincision, and from the 
affinity ot their ianjr'iage with that of Egypt. 
And many ages aiterwards at Ea, the capi^ of 
Colchis, they showed m^s of their joivneys^ 
and the bounds of sea ana land, for the use of 
travellers; and hence came geography.— (See 
Hesiod. IKod. Sic. lU). i. Univ. Hist. vol. ii.) 
It b rather extraordinary (as some of the com?* 
mentators of our author, and Mr. Bryant observe), 
that Apollonius, who was himself an Egyptian, 
when he comes to mention the exploits of this 
rince, suppresses his name. Perhaps he was 
oubtful by what appellation most properly to 
distinguish him, as he was known under so many. 
* The Scholiast quotes an ancient writer, named 
Scymnns, who composed a description of Asia, 
as corroborating what is said by Herodotus re- 
specting the conquests and colonies of Sesoshris. 
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It IB fmid by flome, that the repulses which Seso9« 
tris ezperieocedy together with the revolt of hm 
brolher Danaus, put a stop to his Tietories; and 
that, in returning home, he left part of his men 
tn Colchis and at Mount Caucasus, under .Setes 
and Prometheus ; and his women upon the river 
Thermndoji, under their new queens, Marthesia 
and l.ainpeto: for Diodorus, speaking of the 
Amazons, says, that they dwelt oriprinally ia 
Libya, and there reigned over the Atlantides ; 
and, invading their neighbours, com|uered as far 
as Europe. Mr* Whiston is of opinion, that Se- 
sostris is the very Pharaoh who perished in the 
Bed Sea, and the very Typhon of the mytholo* 
gists. Dicearcbus (as quoted by the Scholiast, 
on this present passage of Apollonius) says, in 
his first book, that from the reign of Sesonchosis 
to Nilus was a period of two thousand five hun- 
dred years: from the reign of Nilus to the fourth 
Olympiad, tour liuudred and thirty-six years : so 
. that the whole time made a period of two thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-six years. The 
passage, in the original, is obscure luid difficult ; 
out is certainly curious, as being connected with 
the history and antiquities of Egypt. It is one 
of those in which Apollonius indulges his passion 
for ancient history and tradition: and as lie. was 
a man of great reading, he must be considered 
as preserving many thmgs iiom other aacieut 
writers. 

405. Eas walls.'] The poet makes Argus say, 
that Eii had remained unshaken and prosperous 
from the irruption of Sesostris to his time ; and 
that the descendants of those who had been 
planted in Colchis by that conqueror stili sub- 
lusted. — Or* Scho. 

• 411. TabkU sd^pltim^.] The ancient Egyp- 
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tians were the inveatoro af many useful art3 and 
sciences, ^jreometry is» on all bands, agreed to 
haye been first found out in their country* Jt is 
generally supposed too, that astronomy was in- 
vented by thtui ; as, by reason of the constant 
serenity of the air, and the flatness of the coun-r 
try, they could observe the heavenly motions 
earlier, and with more ease, than other peopI^\ 
The Egyptian learning was partly inscribed on 
coiumns, and partly committed to writing, in the 



veral other ancient nations, used to preserve the 
memory of things by inscriptions on pillars; to 
say nothing of those which Seth (as it is- pre^. 
tended) set up, before the flood, for the same 

purpose. We are told, that the Babylonians 
kept their astronomical observations enjjraved on 
bricks; and Democritus is said to have tran- 
scribed his moral discourses from a Babylonish 
pillar. But the most famous of all were ithe cot 
lumns of Hermes in Egypt, mentioned bj many 
authors. On them, he is said to have inscribed 
his ieaming, which was afterwards explained 
more at large, by the second Hermes, in several 
books. It is certain, at least, that, fW>m these 
pillars, the Greek philosophers and Egyptian Mst 
torians took many thine:s. Pythagoras and Plato 
both read them, and Ijonowed their philosophy 
from thence. Sanchoniatho and Manetho made 
use of the same mon\iments, which were still re- 
maining in the time of Froclus, or not long before. 
They stood in certain subterrsiieous apartments 
near Thebes. To these inscriptions succeeded 
the sacred books, somewhat more recent, but not 
less famous; to which Sanchoniatho and Mane- 
tho are also said to have been beholden for the 
perfeetmg of their histories*. These books not 
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only contained what relaled to die worshijp of the 
goae^ and die laws of the kingdom, bat historical 
eoUections ; nay, even all kinds of miscellaaeoas 

and philosophical matter of considerable moment; 
which accounts for their having those memorials 
touching the course of the Danube. For it was 
part of the business of the priests, or sacred 
scribes, to insert in those public registers what- 
ever deserved to be recorded and transmitted to 
posterity, as well as carefully to preserve what 
had been delivered down to them from their an«- 
ce8tors.*^See Ant. Univ. Hist, vol, i. p. 480. 

411. TeMsii $cHlpiuired.^ KupjScif, in the origi- 
nal, which the Scholiast says, means the tables 
or columns of stone on which the laws used to be 
written in popular states, as is mentioned by 
ApoUodorus. These tables were called Kup/S^if, 
quasi KopvfEi^: first, bv a syncope or abbrevia- 
tion of the word ; and, after, by changing the let- 
ter f into /3« This account of the origin of the 
name in question is to be found in the ancient 
Scholiast on the ^ Clouds of Aristophanes.' It 
is said, that in process of time, when the laws 
CBme to be written on tablets of wood painted 
white, they were also called cyrbes ; although the 
word properly denotes the tables, or columns of 
stone only, which contained sacred writings; as 
we are assured by Eratosthienes. The tablets at 
Athens, on which the laws were written, were 
called ^A^w$* Some, who pretend to superior 
aocuracyy say, that the d^owwf were four square 
stones; the KvpjScif triangular; and that the laws 
were inscribed, indifferently, on bodi the one and 
die otber.^See the Greek Scholiast, K 280.) In 
conformity with the foregoing account, it will be 
recollected, that the laws of Bfoses were written 
by God on tables of stone. But, as is justly obr 
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served by Hadzimus^ it. does seem that the poet, 
in the passage before us^ meant not to speak of 
the tables on which laws were inscribed; but 

rather of such tables as are mentioned by Elian, 
in the third book of his M'ritten liistury, and 
called by hiiu lifivccKia; which, in ikel, were geo- 
graphical monuments or d( liiu ations of different 
countries, executed on columns of stone, plas- 
tered over, and after that painted. We have had 
an instance ^of a work, in the present times» of a 
nature somewhat analogous; a map^ or geogra^ 

|»hical delineation of France, accor^g to |ta 
ater boundaries, engrayed pr sculptured on mar- 
ble, and coloured. 

415. Remotest hornJ] All rivers are said to be 
horns of the ocean. The Ister is said to be a 
remote horn, because it springs in Scythia^ a dis- 
tant region. — (xr. Scho. 

419. Majestic later,] The poet says tliat the 
Danube is the same with Ister; whence Ovid 
icalls the Ister Binomian : and that it descends 
from the country of the llvperboreans and the 
Rqphean hills-^(iii this he follows the authority of 
Eschylus, in his * Prometheus freed% and is 
divided between the Scythians and Thracians. 
And also, that one branch falls into the sea 
which bathes the shores of Greece, the other into 
the Adriatic g-ulf. The Ripliean hills are situated 
to the eastward: a circumstance to whicii Calli- 
machus alludes. Eratosthenes, in the third book 
of his geography, says that this river flows from 
desert regions, and surrounds the island of Peuc6. 
But no one, except Timagetus, whom ApoUoniua 
followed, pretends to say that the Argonaiits 
sailed through the Ister into the Grepian sefi, 
Scymnus asserts, that they sailed through the 
Xiiuais ^11 lo llie great sea, and thence luto th^ 
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€keciaii sea : he eonjeetures that the ArgonaiitSy 

when they arrived at the continent between the 
two sesis • carried their vessel on poles or great 
lances, until they reached the other sea. Hesiod 
asserts, that they sailed through the Phasis: 
H* cateiis, consultins^ him, says*that the Phasis 
could not bring them from Colchis to the sea; 
nor will he allow that they sailed through the 
Tanais* He maintains that they held the same 
route homewards which they had pursued in liieir 
way to Colchis; as Sophocles, iniiis Scythians, 
relates, and Catlimachus: whence they say it 
happened that the Scythians, who sailed into 
the Adriatic sea, did not meet with the Argo- 
nauts, while others, who passed through the 
Cyanean rocks, overtook theui at Corcyra. But 
the Ister, as soon as it comes into the region be- 
tween Scythia and Thrace, is dirided into two 
branches; and the one discharges itself into the 
Euxine, the other into tJie Tyrrhenian 8ea«~ 
Scho.) Such is the note of the ancient 
annotator on our poet: it is not yerr clear or 
intelligible. Probably ike text may hare been 
corrupted: I have given it in his own words. 
It is, however, curious, and deserving of notice, 
as it shows the strange notions which the ancients 
entertained; and their gross ignorance on geo- 
graphical subjects. 

xt is not surprising that our author, and other 
poets, either from real ignorance, or from th^ 
desire of entertaining Aeir readers by fabulous 
and fancifnl embellishments, and marvellous mci- 
dents, should depart from physical and g^ogra^ 
phical truth, as they have done in many instan- 
ces ; and from authentic history ; since we find 
such material deviations, in this respect, in such 
a sober and judicious writer as Herod.otus, who 
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look coiisideiable paias on the subject of geogra- 
phy. The Danube was the greatest river, ex** 
cepting the Nile, known to Herodotus. He 

conceived, that it underwent two variations iu 
size iu Summer and Winter; (Meluom. 48 — 50.) 
— See, too, his errors as to the relative position 
of the Caspian, Euxine, and Persian seas, to 
each other, and to the Mediterranean. It is ob- 
servable, too, that ^pollonius does not here speak 
in his own person, or pledge himself for the truth 
of what is advanced respecting the course of the 
Danube, the face of the country, or the different 
routes by which the Argonauts might expect to 
reach Greece from Colchos. He cautiously puts 
all that is said on tlie subject into the moutn of 
Argus, who protesses to derive his knowledj^e 
from the traditions of the aiicit nt Eeryptians; 
and in makuig liiiu deviate trom tlu truth, one 
might imagine tliat the poet thought he gave a 
more faithful picture of the rudeness and igno- 
rance of the age he meant to describe; did we 
not find him, in the sequel, actually conducting 
lus Argonauts home by a route wmch sets geo- 
graphy at defiance. 

"The poet must confound the Ki[>hean of Scy- 
thian mountains, at the heads ol the Tanais, with 
the Alps ; or else must have been w lioliy ignorant 
of the true source of the Danube ; which rises 
(see Cox's Travels into Swisserland, vol. i. p. 3), 
near the Alps ; iu that part of the circle of Suabia, 
on the west, which adjoins the Swiss bounds, at 
a place called Donauschingen. * This place is 
the principal residence of the Prince of Fursten- 
berg, and in tiie court yard of the palace the 
Danube takes its rise/^— See too Pliny^ lib. iv* 
jcap. 12. 

422. Bortaa yim to Z^/oir.] The springs of the 
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Ister are not exactly to the north of Greece, t>tiC 
to the north-west Nor is what the poet saye of 

the Riphean hills (ivhich, with respect to the 
Danube, must be taken to be the same with the 
Alps), namely, that they are seated beneath the 
north polt , to be exactly scrutuiized. It is ac- 
tually a part ot poetic skill to seem to think, aiul 
really to speak, with the vulgar ; and to mask the 
tmthy by choice, in fables, that it may not shine 
out too palpably, and become less suseeptihle of 
ornament. Stuckins says, that by Riphean moun-* 
tains here, Apollonius means the Rnetian Alps* 
* -^Hsdzlinus. 

428. Tiiuacrlas tides.] The sea that washed 
the shores of Sicily, called Trinacria; from its 
three proniontories, Pachmus, Lilyba^um, and 
Pelorus. The poet means to say, that one branch 
of the Ister flows into the Adriatic, the other 
into the Tuscan sea; which, by catachiem, he 
calls the Trinacrian sea. — 6n Scho. 

429. My native coattJ] Oreece. Argns here 
speaks of himself as a Orecian ; and properly does 
BO» being sprung from Athamas : and he confirms 
his assertion by adding, Greece is my native land^ 
as sure as Achelous is a Greciaii river. — See the 
Gr. Scho. 

437. Lycus offspring,] Dascylus, son ot Lycus, 
king of the Mariandyni, who had been sent bv 
his father as a guide to the Argonauts, and had 
hitherto accompanied them. — See book ii« 

454. Ionian bouftd.] The Ionian sea was pro« 
perly that which bathes the coast of Italy on the 
one hand, and part of Greece and Dalmatia on 
the other; and into which tfie Adriatic opens. It 
look its name from lonius, a person of lUyrian 
race; as Theopouipus mentions in his twenty- 
liiiit book.-:-(Gr. Scho.) Or rather, from the 
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tribe ot lonians^ who peopled great part of 

Greece and Asia Minor, and are supposed to 
be the descendants of Javan. Thus Milton 
says: • The Ionian L^ods, of Javan*s issue held 
gods.' It was called by some, anciently, the 
Adriatic ; indeed the two names of loman and 
Adriatic were used indifferently. 

457. PeucSJ] Eratosthenes^ in his geography; 
writes^ that in the Danube there is an island ot a 
triangular form> equal in dimension to Rhodes) 
that this island abounds in pines, whence it takes 
its name ; that the yertex or the triangle is turned 
towards thu course of the river, mviding the 
stream; and that the base or broadest side is pre- 
sented to the sea. Its two other sides are thus 
placed parallel to the banks of the river. — Gr. 
Scho. 

465. 1%rimfih this.] The two channels, by which 
the Danube is said here to discliarge itself into 
the sea, were called Arax and Galon* The Ar-^ 
goiMMrts passed through the former; Absyrtus, 
with die Colohians, through the latter. — Or. Scho. 

469. The rude and UmcrmSf Sfc] Dryden en- 
deavours to describe an impression of this kind, 
in his play of the Indian Emperor (Act. i. Sc. '2); 
but exaggerates the thoughts to bombast; as is 
too frequently his manner. 

474. Sf^hian race.] The country of the Scy* 
thians answered to that of the Ukiaine, the No^ 
gais Tertars, and the Doii Cossacs. This is a 
flat country : the Laurian plain here sj^k^ of 
was one of those extennre plains in which Scyr 
diia abounded. Timonax (as quoted by the Greek 
Scholiast) writes, in his first book concerning 
Scythia, that there were tifty different tribes be-? 
longing to that country. The Siguuni and Grau- 
penii were of jthe number. The fonqier took tjieir 
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Bune from a kind ol <pear used by Aem* The 
Sindi were the people in wiioae f^im the later 

divided itself. 'Hellanicus, in Us nrst book con- 
cerning nations, says, that as you sail into the 
Bosporus, the Sindi occur ; and above them the 
Maeotae, or Maeotic Scythians. — (Gr. Scho.) There 
were, in fact, two countries of the name of Scy- 
thia — the Western or Euxine^ and the Eastern or 
Gountrjr of the Massagetae. T^estem ScytUa 
was a member of Europe; Eastern, of Aria. 

475. Tke wUd SigynUm, ife.} Herodotus speaks 
thus of llie country, Eoteip. 19. * With mpect 
to the more northern parts of tfds region, and its 
inhabitants (Thrace), nothing has yet been deci- 
sively ascertained. What lies beyond the Ister 
is a vast and almost endless space. The whole 
of thi^ (as far as I am able to learn) is inhabited 
by the Sigynse, a people who in dress resemble 
the Medes ; their horses are low in stature and of 
a feeble mskke, bnt their hair grows to the length 
of five digits. They are not d>le to cany a man ; 
but, yok^ to a carriage, are remakable tot swift- 
ness : for whidi reason, carcia|;6S are here Teiy 
common. The confines of this people extend 
almost to the Eneti, on the Adriatic. They call 
themselves a colony of the Medes.' 

479. Angunis,] A mountain near the river 
Ister. Timagetus mentions it, in his work on 
ports and harbours. — Gr. Scho. 

480* Cauliac rack.] This was a rock m Scythia, 
near the Ister, of which Polemo speaks in his on- 
^ of Italian and Sicilian colonies. It is said by 
flie poet, that llie Ister divides mto its two arms 
)st Moant Angnms ; one gmng to ilie Euzine, the 
other to the Adriatic sea«---43hr. Scho« 
• 4B5. Clironian deep.] The Adriatic sea. It was 
called Chronian because of the supposition that 
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Cliioiiiit or Sftlttra parsed from Greece into Italy « 
which bordered on the Adriatic sea. Hence 

Italy is called, by Virgil, Saturnian : Salve magna 
parens remm Satumia icllus. This lable is men- 
tioned by Ennius, in liis Annals : Saturnus quern 
Ceiu, gcnnit; and by L. Accius, in his Annals, 
as quoted by Macrobius. The near situation of 
Italy to the west of Greece naturally led the 
Greeks to transfer Chronus to Italy. AnGiently^ 
alsoy it was belieyed, that the west was nearer 
to die uifenial regions, and Aerrfore to Tartarus, 
whither Satnm was thrust down. — So Virgil, 
^neis, lib. viii. ver. 319. On aecuunt of this flight 
of Saturn, the Adriatic sea is called the * bosom 
of Rhea,' by iEschyliis, in his Prometheus, ver. 
836. See professor lie yne's fifth essay on the 
seyenteenth book of the .d^eis. 

491. i>UHk] In the original, Artemis Bryteis, 
or rather Brygeis; from toe Bruges or Brygii, a 
pe<^e of Illyria, who are mentioned in a subse- 
quent part of this book. See Ter. 471» or Bry ges, 
MMuj Phryges. See a pveeeding note on the 
Phrygians. 

505. Treaty,] The Minyje, findine: themselves 
so much outnumbered by the Colchiaus, and tear- 
ing that they might be overpowered and cut oflT 
by them, resorted to artifice to supply what they 
wanted in force: or, at least, to produce some 
advantage by delay. They» therefore, entered 
into a negotiation with theipopponents, tending 
to a compromise ; the terms of which were to be, 
that Medea should remain, for a time, in the 
hands of certain arbitrators, who were to deter* 
mine whether she should be restored to her pa- 
rents, or remain with Jason; and that, in the 
meanwhile, the Argonauts should retain the pos- 
session of the golden fleece. It seems to be pro* 
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bdble that the Argonauts^ Innring ^ftiii^ iheii^ 
object by Ae acwistaiice of Medea, did not wish' 
to be encumbered with her; or, at least, did not 

desire to expose themselves to any dangers on her 
account, and tlicrctore seriously tliong^ht of a.iviag 
her up, until they were turned from their pur|)()se 
by her spirit and eloquence. This part of the 
original is very obscure and unsatisfactory. It 
does not appear who, on the part of the Argo- 
nauts, entered into the negotiation mentioned hf 
the poet. Perhaps Jason himself secretly wished 
to leave Medea behind; The poet also has forgot 
to mention who were the arlntoatorSy whose deci- 
sion was to be conclusive as to the destiny of 
Medea. They were, most probably, some princes 
of the neighbourhood, Apollodorus here diiiers 
from our poet. 

523. She marh iU i^ c/\ Our poet was certainly 
much indebted for the impassioned and eloquent 
passage which succeeds to the Medea of Euri- 
pidesy which contains some of the most pathetie 
and beautiful sentiments imaginable on the sui^ect 
of a wife being deserted by her husband. Virgil 
has imitated tne expostnlatory address of Medea 
to Jason ; iEneis, lib. iv. ver. 305. There is the 
same passion *in both. It seems also, that Ca- 
tullus had this passage of our author in view m his 
fine poem oi the Efjithalamium of Peleus and 
Thetis^ where he introduces A riadne complaining : 

Siccioe me patriii aMaotftm perfide ab orit 
Perlide, &e. 

And particularly in the fine following, whic^ 

seems to be a transcript from ApoUonius: 

At Qoo bsBC quondam blaoda promU^adedisti. 

The passages in Virgil are so universally known, 
thft \t )vere id|e to transcribe them here; the. 
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leader, who turns to tiiem, ¥FiU see how closely 
the I^itin poet follows his Gredan master. 
Medea was one of those dramatic characters 

which Horace considered as fully known and 
ascertained by tradition : Sit Medea ferox invic" 
taque. Our author has well adhered to th^3 out- 
line of this delineation. In every situation she 
exhibits a fierce and indomitable mind. At the 
same time, she is not dirested ot feniinine soft- 
nessy and the graces of her sex* This shows 
great art and happiness, die hand of a master m 
the portrait. 

010. To hurl the brandJl eame idea occurs 
to Didoy in the fourth jEneid, Impleitemque farm 
Jlammis: and a Utde after, Memei super ipsa 
dcdissem, 

633. This treaty shall confound,'] According to 
the account gfiven of it by Jason, the artifice of 
the treaty consisted in the deceiving Absyrtus 
with the prospect oi obtaining what sought in 
a peaceable mauner, and inaucing him to wait 
until his numerous forces should did)a&d of them- 
selves; after which, it seems to have been the 
plan of the Argonauts and thm leader, to fall 
upon him when they found his numbers greatly 
diminished by the departure of his followers. 
The speech ot Jason is perfectly in character; 
calm, artful, and plausil)le. 

656. Heialds.} Thvse iiiiist have been heralds 
sent from the Colchians, for the purpose of re- 
claiming Medea: ' If I can induce these men 
(says the princess), by my artful representations, 
ik cooperate in my views, they may be made the 
iiistruments of inducing Absyrtus to come and 
put himself into our power.* 

By thine ham tofattJ] There is something, 
perhaps, that bhocks probability and decorum in 

X 2 
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the ferocity of the sentiineiits attribulied bere tc^ 
M edea«— Yet the Lady Macbeth of Shakspeare 
k Usually fierce and sanfuinary. 

666. Ionian (/ueen,] llypsipyle. She was 
daughter to Thoas, king of Lemnos, who was the 
son of Bacchus and Ariadne. We have seen, in 
the first book, how the lite of this prince waa pre^ 
served by the piety of his daughter. 

678. Ntfseian (/od,] Bacchus was so called iioift 
Nysa, a citv of Arabia, where he was Borsed. 
There was also another city of the same name iff 
India , founded by Bacchus. One of the two tops 
of Mount Parnassus^ which was consecrated to 
Bacchus, was likewise called Nysa. 

681. Frmm Onassus.] This was a city of Crete, 
whence Theseus bore away Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, kuig of the island. There is something 
ingenious and happily ominous of the future fate 
of Medea, in the making Jason present her with 
gifts which he had received from Hypsipyle 
whom he abandoned; and which had formerly 
belonged to Ariadne, who had been deserted by 
Theseus. 

682. Dia's More.] This was Ae same with the 
id»nd of Naxus. Callimachus recognises this 
appellation^ which ^as more ancient than that of 
Naxus. 

696. HurPd spells.] Thus Milton, in hi$ mask 
of Comus, 



I hurl 



Mj daading spells into the spangj air, 
Of power to eheat the ejes with blear lUiisioQ^ 

699. Pernicious love.] Thus we haye 'OuAor 
sfwf * And, in Vii^l, £neid iv. 

Xmprobe tmor, ^oid aon mortalie pootom oogU? 
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Quid noil mortalla peclora cogU, auri sacra 
Fames? 

70£i* O Muse, relate.'] The poet here invokes 
the muse to relate the subsequent transaction, in 
<>rder to show how apprehensive he was, that the 
unnatural atrocity of Medea might appear incre- 
dible to posterity ; and might, thereiore, require 
the sanction of divine testimony. Apolloiiius is 
not here like some writers, who think it incum- 
bent on them to niake their heroes and heroines 
always in the right, and to find or invent some 
plausible pretence for every thing they do. He 
does not attempt to conceal or palliate the turpi- 
tude of the conduct of Medea and Jason, but 
speaks of them with the proper abhorrence thai 
their crime deserved. 

731.. i^t^ mf€r.] See the dfescription of the 
charaucter of Pandora m Hesiod. 
' 738. Fci7.] The circumstance of Medea's co- 
vering her face with her veil, that site might not 
see the death of her brother, thoiip^h she w us the 
very person who had suggested the idea of mur- 
dering him, had instigated Jason to ooramit the 
deed, and even dehvered the victim into his 
hands, tj^iniiids one of the momentary and abor- 
tive rei^btse of Lady Macbeth : 

I Had he not resembled 

M J fallh^ he dept, lojself had doiiH? 

The circ|im stance of the veil might have been 
^ suggested pf> the poet by the d^viQe of Timanthes 
the painter, who, representinff the sacrifice of 
iphigenia, and 6nduig himself unable to depict 
the feelinss of Agamemnon, threw a veil over the 
face of the monarch; and made hull cover his 
eyes, that.he might not behold the sacrifice of his 
child. 
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768* FwnfJ\ The origin of die Furies wis very 
extnordinary, and wordiy of their native ana 
fnnctions* When Chronus, the aon of Uranus^ 
at the instigation of hia mother Temt dismem- 
t>ered his father, the Furies were produced from 
the drops of blood M'hich fell on the ground at 
that timt. ^schylus, however, makes them the 
daughters of Kight. Epimenides, or rather Em- 
pedoclesy assigns Chronus as their father in these 
lines : 

or him was golden Veous radiant bair'dt 

Of bim the* eternal Fates, and last drend l^irth^ 

The Fariea, ranging earth to panish crimes. 

761. First fnUts.} As of yictima slain at the 
altar, from wmch certain parts were taken in the 
first instance. The ancients were possessed with 

such a weak superstition, that they beUeved if 
any person were treacherously slain, the mur- 
derer might escape the punisnment due to his 
guilt, and still the terrors of his own conscience, 
if he were to cut oti c( rtain extremities of the 
dead body, and suspend them under his armpits. 
We find this custom alluded to in the Electra of 
j5ophoeles.^8ee 6r. Scho. and Hadizlinus. 

771* EnimVd Us ftonet.] There was a city 
bu3t at the place where the bones of Absyrtus 
were buried, called after him Absyrtus. It is 
mentioned by ApoUodorus Eustathius in his com- 
ment on Dionysius Periegetes, and by Strabo, 
lib. vii. 

7^. Peleus thus.'] This speech of Peleus is 
well suited to his character, which was a happy 
mixture of prudence and daring. The Argonauts 



they were determined by his arguments. 
806. JBfscfm.] This was an island near the 
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mouth of the river Po^ ib the Adriatto gidf,— 

See subsequent notes. 

. 815. Diaper sed they roam.] Some of these Col* 
chians settled in the region where Absyrtus was 
treaeheronsly killed, and lay interred, and were 
called from liim Absyrtensians. Others of them 
settled in Illyria^ in the district of Enchelyes, 
near the Ceraunian mountains. — (6r. Scho.) The 
Ceraunian mountains were high hiUs, on the bor- 
ders of Epirusy nettr Vaiona» reaching even to 
the sea, where the Ionian sea is separated from 
the ' Adriatic. They are now called Monti di 
Chimera. Heyne observes, that it is said by 
ApoUoniiis that the Colchians, who settled at 
the Ceraunian niountams, migrated from the con- 
tinent to an island opposite. Xow there is no 
island opposite and contiguous to the Ceraunian 
mountains of £pinis. There were indee4> in 
Illyricum, Ceraunian mountains > which are men** 
jtioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, and diere 
are a multitude of islands opposite to Illyricum* 
Th^ recollection of this may tnrow some ught on 
the passage of Apollonius before us. 

824. Cadmus, JfarmoHta.] Ilarmonia was a 
princess of Samothrace, the daughter of Corytus, 
by Electra, the daughter of Atlas. Her brothers' 
were Jasiiis and Dardaniis. The former suc- 
ceeded his father in th( kingdom of Samothrace, 
wfaeoce he removed to Phrygia, and left the 
government of Samothrace to his brother Dar- 
danus. Harmonia married Cadmus, whom her 
brother had initiated in the mysteries of religion^ 
According to other fables, Cadmus married Her- 
mione, the daughter of Mars and Venus ; or, as 
others call her, Harmonia; on which occasion 
the gods came to Cadmus, and assisted at his 
^eddi^g* By her he had a son, named Poly^ 
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dontSf and foiirdaiwfaften, Semele, Ino; Autonoei 
'Agave* For the mte bf tliese» eee Ovid aad 

Euripides. — Vide ApoUodori Bibliotheca^ lib^iii* 

tiap. 4. 

825. Enchelean race.] These people lived on 
the confines ot lllyria; being at war with the 
Illyrians, their neighbours , they were commanded 
by the oracle to choose Cadmus as their general. 
He left Thebes to his son Polydonia, and went 
to head them. Here it is that he and his wife 
wero feigned to hare been turned into serpents ; 
a story, to whkh the name of the peo{de among 
wiiom they settled nnght have giren occasion. 
Some interpret this foble to signify, that they 
degenerated from their pristine civility to barba- 
rians. Here Cadmus had another son, whom he 
either called lUyrius, from the lllynans» his new 
conquered subjects, or else that people took their 
name from him : Dionysius Periegetes speaks erf 
the transformation of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
and of the tomb erected to their memory. 

838. HyUean Ma£g.] The Hyllenses were a 
people of lUyria. They were so colkd from 
Uyilns, the son of Hercnies.. Hercules had this 
son by the nymph Melita. 

857. Plicacia.] This was the anciijiit name of 
Ae island of Corcyra, so much celebrated by 
Homer and our poet; and so famous, in latter 
times, for the dreadful seditions which ra^ed 
among its inhabitants. It is now known by the 
name of Corfu. It was subject, for some oen* 
tviies, to the Venetians ; but has lately become 
part of the repnUic of the Se^en Islandb. 

858. MOiia.] TIte nymfih Melita was the 
daughter of Nerens, whose residence was in tfie 
Egean sea. — (See post, ver. 922.) The island of 
Malta seems to have been called after her. 
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800. NamUkaui*] He was tl» mm of Neptune 
end Peiibea; end frfther of Alcinoue. 
009. MaerU,] An island on the coast of Caria. 

It was anciently known by the name of Scheria. 

866. Jn frantic mood, ^c] Eurystheus, son of 
Sthenelus, who reined in Mycenae, began to 
look on Hercules with a jealous eye, ou account 
of his title to the crQwu, as being the reputed 
son of Amphytryon, tbe cousin gennan oi £u- 
nrsdieas; and fearing lest, in time, he should be 
dispossessed by the hero, his hatred end jealousy 
lose to sodi height, that he kft no means nntiied 
to destroy him« Hercvles, who was not insen-- 
sible of the motiyes which led Eurystheus to en- 
gage him perpetiuiUy iii some desperate enter- 
prise or other, consulted the oracle on the sub- 
ject; and received for answer, that it was the 
pleasure of the g^ods that he should serve and 
in^citly obey Eurystheus for twelve years* By 
diis response he was thrown into a deep melea-' 
eholy, which, in the enkd, turned into fiirions 
madness ; during die paroxysms of wfakh^ among 
other outrageous aots, he put away his wife 
MegafUy and murdered all his oluldren by her, 
which are supposed to have been twelve; be- 
cause the king imposed ou him that number of 
labours as an expiation for their death. After 
this he was restored to his senses. It must 
have been long after these events that the Argo- 
nautic enlerncise took place; since they ai^ al- 
luded to in me course of the narrative. 

886. iStn^, ye Mme$.] Thus MUton, Paradise 
Lost, book i* 



Ssj, MeiSr iMr etnas thee kwnni, wlio int^ who hil. 
Bowed from Mr dsMbtr se Ihst fiery ooMh. 

Hie poet interrogates the Muse how the Argo- 
nauts pursued tbeir voyage after the death of 
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Abq^taiy «nd how diey arrived at iba iTto. 
This inTocatkm of the Muse ib introdveed to giro 
a greater air of solemnity and authenticity to the 

narrative. Apolloiiius seems to have been aware 
that many would censure the long narrative of 
the circuitous navigation of his heroes, as wholly 
tictitioiis and improbable. He sceuis to have 
known the true description of the earth, as far 
as it was known then ; and to have designedly 
made the truth bend to poetical tradition; from 
whichy peifaa{Ni| he did not think himself at li- 
berty to depart, in a story of so much celebrity^ 
and which had been treated by so many writers/ 
as the Argonautic expedition. It is observable, 
that Apollodorus, the Athenian, a prose writer, 
agrees with our poet in the most wild and ro- 
mantic [Kirts of his story, and particularly in the. 
gross deviations from geog:raphical truth. This 
evinces, that all the incidents of * the Argonautic 
tale divine.' were so received and settled, by ere- 
neiml tradition, tb»t a dei>arture from them 
have mppeared a sort of sacrilege. The poet» 
therefore^ meant his invocation of the Muse as m 
sort of apology for his deviation from what he 
'knew to De true; for his gross and monstrous 
errors in points of geography. It is intended as 
an intimation to his reader, that he himself did 
not believe in what he narrated, but knew it to 
be fictitious. After all, why should Apollonios 
be more accurate than Virgil? The description 
of the strait of Messina of the latter, with its 
Scylla and Charybdis, is known to be a mere 
poetic fiction. In truths the narrative of the Yoy^ 
age of the Argonauts is not more impiobaUe 
twn those which Homer and Virgil give of the 
wanderings of tfieir heroes m the narrow seas 
hrauchmg out into the Meditenanean^ for ten or 
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tQf fleTen y^nrs s tbe shortest of wbiek periodtf 
would haye been sufficient for compassing tbA 
Uplobd of the ea^ repeatedly. 

886. Auioman,1 Some critics have charged 

ApoUonius with an anachronism, in ascribing: the 
uanie of Ausoiua to Italy, as it it vveie au appel- 
lation of the country at the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition; whereas, it acquired this name 
at a subsequent period from Auson, the son of 
Ulysses and Calypso ; but it seems to- be rather 
severe and hypercritical to treat poets as if they 
ivere bound, like historians, to strict chronolo-^ 
gicaL exactness^ — See Gr« Scho.- 

887. ' MgmHo MesJ They were three in num- 
ber, lying adjacent to the coast of Italy. They, 
were also called Stechades, from 2ro<yo^, * a 
rank,' because they lay all in a row. The first 
was called Prota, the middle Mesa, the last 
Hypea: names expressive of their respective 
positions. They are mentioned by Pliny, lib. iii, 
cap. 6. They are called Ligustic, from the peo- 
ple who inhabited them, the ligurians; who also 
gaye their name to that sea. They are now 
known by the name of the Hieres isles. They 
are situated near Marseilles-, oi» the .ftoast of 
Provence: TVest gim&kades a viemU moitUieim^ 
bus dicta propter ordinem, Quas item nomkumt 
singulis vocabulis, proteu, et meseii, qn€B et Pom- , • 
ponia vacatur^ tcrtia Hypeea. (Pliny.) The Li- 
gurians were anciently an Iberian tribe, and pos- 
sessed all the maritime places, not only of Gaul 
and Italy, but also of Spain; and, therefore, 
even Gades, now Cadiz^ ts mentioned by Ste- 
phaAUS Byzantinus, as a Ligustic city. Th^ 
Ligures are said, in Hiucydides (lib. vi.), to have 
expelled the Sicani, an Iberian race, from Spain* 

VOL. II. Y 
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So Dimys. Mb. xxii. — ^Diodo. Sic. lib. v.*-Siliii8 
Itel. lib. ret, 94, 35. 

907. Hyllean plain.] That part of lllyria be- 
fore mentioneUi near the place where Absyrtus 
was slain. 

1)09. Lihftrnian scatfi.'] Libumia was the coun- 
try of Croatia, having Daimatia on the south and 
east; on the west, Oamiola and Istria. Soflie of 
these people settled in Ital^. Pliny speaks of 
the Insulse libumicse, lib. lii. cap. 90.— //^yrtct 
oro ampUm mUk iniuliM frmuemiatm—'naimra 
vadtmi nutriM €Biumriiique nitereurtaniibmi, Sfc. ^-c. 
Nee pauciores Likmrniae, Sfc. ^c. — ApoUonius 
here, however, seems rather to mean Austrian 
Daimatia. — See ApoHodori Bibliotheca. 

911. hsa.] This was one of the islands in the 
Adriatic sea, near the coast of Libumia. ^ 

911. Pityea.] This was another island, near 
the libumian coast. It is mentioned by Uomer^ 
who calls it Pityusa. 

913. Corcyro.] There seems to be a good deal 
of eonfiision in writers respecting the name of 
Corcynu £iistathitts» in his comment on Diony- 
sins Periegetes, tells us, that there were two 
islands of the name of Corey la: the one, at the 
Ionian bay (the Adriatic), called also Pheacia; 
the other, within the Ionian bay. By the for- 
mer, he means Corfu, as it is now called, on the 
coast of Albania. By the other, an island, an- 
ciently called Metena, and at present Curzola, 
near the head of the Adriatic galf. It is of the 
latter island tlmt the poet spraks in this place. 
Besides Curzola, there are a gveat number of 
islands, clustering near each other^ on Ais coast : 
as Brazza, Lesina, Cazzola, Mdeda, and La- 
gosta. It should seem, that anciently the bland 
of £gina abo bore the name of Corcyra^ . 
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9ie« PhUmJ] A town of PeloponnefMS^ nmn 
the mountains of Sicyon, otherwiae known bjr 
the name of Arethy rea. 

919. Black Chregra.] Thus the island of Giir« 
zola was anciently called Melena. 

922. Mel if a.] 1 he poet does not here speak of 
the island oi xMalta, l>etween Sicily and Africa, 
so famous in modeiu history; but of an island 
between Italy and Epirus, or, according to some, 
between Corcyra and lUyhcum. It b mentioned 
by l^liny. 

923. Cerctim — JN^phea,] These weie <Hhers 
from among the many islands that stretch from 
Albania along die coast of Dalmatia and Croatia. 

926. Cbbpso.] Our poet calls Calypso the 
daughter of Atlas; others make her the daughter 
of Oceanus aiulTethys. Our poet calls the island 
where she dwelt Nymphea : it is called by others 
Ogygia. She entc rtfiiin d Ulysses after his ship- 
wreck, and he remained with her siz or seven 
years. — See Homer, Odyss. 

928. CeramiaJ\ From being often the marks 
of thunder-storms. High hills on the borders of 
Epirus, near Valona, where the Ionian sea is se- 
parated from the Adriatic, and reaching even to 
the shore ; now Monti di Chimera. 

929. Juno.] The goddess, says the poet, ap- 
prehending the hostile designs of Jupiter, raised 
a violent storm, in order that the Argonauts 
might escape the doom which awaited them, by 
desisting from their course, and arriving at the 
isle of Circ^, called £lectns; which, had they 
persevered in the course they then held, they 
would not have had occasion to visit. Thus they 
would have failed of obtabing expiation. 

989. JDodom*$ wood.] Dodma was a city. of 
Epirus, on the confines of Thessaly. It was hr 
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mom ftr a fountain and a grove, conseaiatod to 
Jopiter, where was an oracle. The answers were 

'giyen by the whispering of the leavesi which pnor 

duc< d certain articulate sounds. 

i>49. Twins o/Leda.] Castor and Pollux were, 
|)r4jhablv. selt^cted lor this transac^tioii, on a sup- 
posiiioii that their prayers and intercession would 
be most aerreeahle to Jupiter, whose sons they 
were, by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus. 

965. Young Pha^tim*] So Ovid, Metam. lib. ii. 
1. 319* Phaeton was the son of Phcebus and 
Clymene, who espoused Merops. Having set 
the world on fire, he was struck with ligmning 
by Jupiten-^This fable of Phaeton may, perhaps, 
be borrowed from the traditions of the fidl <^ 
Lucifer. 

973. The daughters of tiie Sun.] So Ovid, lib. 
ii. ver, 340. 

974. Enclosed in poplars.] Ovid, who seeps 
to have studied our poet attentively, and has fte? 
quently imitated him» says» 

^ Cortex in var^ DOTisaima TesH. 
Isd« SnoDt iaerjrnue ; stUlataqna tole rigeicaiity 

De ramit Electrm bovIs : qum lacidas amoU 
J|Kxpicit, et naribos mititt gesUnda Latinis. 

Mtt, ii» 8GS, 

The occasion of Phaeton's demanding the chariot 

of the sun was his being reproached by Epaphus, 

the son ot Jupiter and lo, as falsely deriving his 
birth trom Apollo. Ovid fancifully pretends, that 
the people of Ikhiopia (to which region, or to 
Egypt, Phaeton is supposed to have helooged) 
becanje black, in consequence of the conflaora- 
tion and excessive heat produced at that time by 
their coimtrymaa: 

SsQgabe tain eiedant in oorpora •aauna Tooato. 
Bmopam poj^oi nigrsai jtrnitM o^locna^* 
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986. Celtic race,] The Celtes, or Gauls, were 
the descendants oi Gomer, according: to the best 
authorities, as the Scythians were of Magog, his 
next brother : although the Celtes and Scythians 
have been confounded together by many ancient 
writers. They had some appellations, which seem 
evidently to allude to the name of Gomer; as 
CjrmbriiuiSy Ciaimeriaii8» Cammerians. AU Eu- 
rope, and the far greater part of Asia, were 
peopled by these two fiuaous nalionB ; the for- 
mer* from die utmost parts of Spain to European 
Scythia eastward ; the latter, mm thence almost 
to the territories of China. The sons of Gomer 
migrated gra<l>uilly from Asia to Europe, and 
passed, in rej>nlar piogTess, from Phrygia, their 
first settlement, through Thrace, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Gaul, Italy, tdl they had spread them* 
selves to the utmost borders of Spain* 

990. Hjfperbcrean dimes.] The term Hyper-* 
Weansy among the Greeks^ had different Mgnifi- 
cations in different ages, according to the pro* 
gress of geographical KnowIeiC^. . Their conntry 
seems to haye been anciently a Terra mooyiit/a, 
and the name a sort of vague relatiye term. 
Herodotus places the Hyperboreans to the north 
of the Scythians. The situation of their country 
does not appear to have been precisely known to 
him. He thought it began about the meridian of 
the Tanais (now the Don), and extended indeti- 
nitely eastward, occupying the country quite to 
the sea, in the extreme part of the north. (Melp, 
13 and dQ). He says tney were the only people 
in the world who were not always at war with 
their nei^bonrs, perhaps because they had no 
iiei^hbours with wnom tney could engage in lio»> 
tilities. By ttxe extended bounds which Hero- 
dotus gives to Europe, making it greater than 

y 2 
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Asia, it appears t^at he meant to include the 

Hyperboreans ia tliat division of Hie earth. The 
Hyperboreans of Herodotus must have been the*' 
people of Russia, and part of Siberia, wlio inha- 
bit alons: the rivers ()l>y and Irtish. Britain, 
according to Diodorus 8iculus, was the Hyber- 
borean country of more ancient times ; and after 
that, the more remote northern parts of £urope' 
snd Asia, which the Greeks knew only by re- 

Ctit. Pliny, the historian, ia more particinar in. 
s description of the HyperboFeans than an|^' 
Other writer. He places tnem beyond die Ri- 

Shean mountains, at the heads of the Tanais and 
aik. — See lib. iii. cap. 12. The reader who 
wishes for more detailed information on this sub- 
ject, will find It in Major Kenneli's work on the 
g-eography of Herodotus. There were, in fact, 
so many inconsistent fables among the ancienta^ 
respectmg the country and situation of the Hy- 
perboresins, that modem geographers have been- 
«na)>le to reconcile them.— (See Gesner de Na- 
vigationibus intra Colnmnas Herculis^. Callif 
machiis, in his Hymn to Delos, speaks of 
Hyperboireains as a distinct nation, find a people 
of great antiquity. Pindar places them near the 
Atlantic isles, or islands of tlie Blessed, which 
were supposed to have been opposite to Mauri- 
tania in the Mediterranean sea, and speaks of 
their religious rites. — See Olymp. Ode 3, and 
Pythiq Ode 10. The words of Pliny, in the 
passage mentioned above (lib. iv. cap. 12), and 
of P, Mela, show that they understood by Hy* 
perboreans very different people: Pane eofmokiet, 
uHraque Aquibmem, gens felix(si eredimu8),quoi 
ByperbcTeo$ appellaivere, amoia^ deffit evo, Jwm^ 
km$ eMbfrata miracuiis, Ibi ereduniwr em cor- 
dines mundi, ejctremique sidt^m ambitm, s^mestri 
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Ivce et una die solis aversi ; non, ut imperlti dixere, 
&h equinoctio verso in autumnum semel in arm9' 
soktitid, oriuntur lis soles brumaq^ie, semel occi- 
dunf. Regio aprica felici temperie omni affiatu 
noxia carens : dornus its nemora iucique, et deomm 
CuUus viriHm gregatimqve: discordia ignotOp et 
tgri tu do omnis, ^c. Plin* Uiet. Nat. Pomy 

E»iiius> Mela (lib. iii. cap. 6) says, In Asiatiefff 
cre primi Sfyperboreif super AquUcnemt Rir 
fkmqu/e mentu: tmb tjMO Hderum eardinejaeent, 
M iolf nm qmHdie ni no6», sed primum vefM 
equinoctio exortus autumnali demnm occidit, et 
ideo scj: mensibus dies, et totidetn (diU, usque 
continua nox est, &f€. Which shows, that by 
Hyperborei, Mela understood the people so near 
the pole as to have six months aay, the same 
uight. Herodotus says (Thalia 115), tliat it was 
certain both tin and amber were brought from the 
extreme regions of the north; and amber, in par? 
ticular, from the river Eiidanus, which discharged 
itself ' into the North sea. On this name Eddar 
nus» he observes, that it is certainly pf Greek 
derivation, and not barbarous; and v^as, as he 
conceives, introduced by one of their poets. 
Larcher, observes, that the Eridanus here al- 
luded to could not possibly be any other than 
the Rho-daun, which empties itselt into the Vis- 
tula, near Dantzic ; and on the banks of which 
amber is now found iu large quantities. 

993. Xacerea.] This place seems to be put for 
Larissa, a town of Thessaly ; or, perhaps, there 
is' some corruption of the text here. Coronis, the 
inodier of iBsculapius, is called, by Ovid, ^ La- 
rissea Coronis,' lib: ii. yer. 

Polchrior ia ioik qaatu Larissea Coroois 
Nod liiil MokmAk, 

804. CW»t».] ^sculapius, according to aur 
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cifittt mythology, was the Mm of Phfldms^ tad 
the nymph Coronis, who was otherwise called 

Arsinoe. She being too familiar with Ischis, 
the son of Elatus of Thessaly, a raven spied 
them together, and acquainted Apollo with it, 
who slew the nymph and ripped the infant out 
of her womb, whom he named iEsculapius, and 
conunitted to the care of Chiron the centaur. 
Hence» it is said, the raren's feathers, whidi 
before were white, were chanced into black, 
that he mi^t mourn for eyer fiNr the death <rf 
Coronis.«-»%8Culapius9 becoming supremely skil- 
ful in the art of healing, restored to ufe Olaucus, 
the son of Minos; or, according to other ac- 
counts, Hippolytus, the son of Theseus ; on 
whic li account he was struck with lio;htning by 
Jupiter. Apollo, being unable to avenge him- 
self on Jupiter in person, resolved to attack tlie 
Cyclops who had forged the thunderbolts, and 
destroyed them. For this deed he was driven 
from heayen by Jupiter ; and forced to serye 
Admetus, king Thessaly. — Hyginus, fab. 49» 
fsculapius is said to haye been the first who 
discoyered the art of midwifery. The reader will 
find n curious story on this subject in Hyginus; 
fab. 2*7 4. Alsculapius was, in time, permitted 
to return from the mfernal regions, and advanced 
to divine honours. This fable is given at some 
length by Virp^il, 7En. vii. ver. IM, Pindar, in 
his third Pythian Ode, strophe 13, i^peaks of the 
fate of Coronis. 

995. AmjfTus.] A riyer of Thessaly, near the 
birthplace of iEsculapius* It itf mentioned by 
Yal. Flac. lib, ii. y« 11. 

. 1009. The lUmieJ] Cluyerius^ in his ancient 
geography (article Italy, cap. 34), may be con- 
sulted respecting the confusion of names inci- 
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dent to the Greek writois. Tke gross mistake^ 
of saying the Bhone meets the Po, and flowB (it 
is ta.be supposed jointly 'With the Po) with on« 
of fts branches^ or anns^ to the Adriatic sea^ 
while Ae other disembogues itself into ike Sar« 
dinian sea, is not unlike that which the poet had 
already made respecting the Danube, with its 
two sijj)posed brajiches tiowini^ from the liiphean 
mountains, and meeting the Euxine sea with the 
one branch, the Ionian with the other. Indeed, 
the whole geography, not ot our poet alone, but 
of the whole set of Argonautic poets and anna- 
lists, is extremely wild and erroneous. It is re- 
markable that the Greek Scholiast of Apollo^ 
nius, who is a very sensible, and, in genial; a 
well informed writer^ conspires with his author 
in this gross error; and says, ^The Rhone, a 
ri^er belonging to the countiy of the Celtes, 
mixing his waters with the Eridanus, and then 
dividing, proceeds in two channels to the sea: 
with one, he flows into the Ionian gulf: with the 
other, mto the fSartlinian sea/ A strange der 
scription this of the Rhone ; which, rising from 
the Alps, not far from the sources of the Rhine 
and Danube, runs by Gene.va westward througb 
France^ and discharges itself by three outlets 
into the Tyrrhenian sea : it traverses the great 
sheet of water, called the lake of Geneva; And» 
near tfie walls of that city, unites itself with the 
Arve.^(See Stolberg's Travels, vol. i. p. 181*) 
It is ()robable that the first navigators and tra« 
vellers were both ignorant and taitldess : that 
their acquaintance with regions, rivers, and moun- 
tains, was but impel feet; that the information 
and notice s whicli they received from the people 
to whom they applied, were often fallible, and 

calculated to mislead' Tljieir memories alsq might 
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iMure been treacherous on many o6c«iibii8y mi 
eonfmittded and disguifted the names of places' 
aad natural objeots, aeoribing to one the attii- 
botes and descriptions wUeh belonged to others. 

Add to this, the little acquaintance which those 
early Greek voyagers must be supposed to have 
had with the languasres and dialects of the re- 
g:ions they visited, wliich, of cotirse, augmented 
the dilHciilt>^ that lay in the way of their acquir- 
ing knowledge, and obtaining accounts from the 
foreigners on the coasts where they toudied* If 
to tbse causes we join the love of the marvel-^ 
Ions 90 generally incident to travellers, we shall 
find an abundant source of the ftibnlous. Thus 
may we account for the many geographical errors, 
inconsistencies, and impossibilities, in Ae first 
accounts of the Argoiumtic expedition; the main 
incidents of which, however, were so fully esta- 
blished and defined, by received opinion and 
tradition at the time when Apollonius came to 
write, that he did not think himself (as I have 
already observed) at liberty to innovate by vary* 
ing them. Besides, it is to be remembered, that 
the Argonautic labours and wanderings had been 
the favourite theme of a variety of writers; both 
m ]^rose and song; many of whom were very 
ancient, and gave a Ugh degree of credit tc the 
traditions which they had handed down. Now 
it is certain, that Apollonius was a diligent imi- 
• tator of the writers who preceded him, and bor- 
rowed from them the most if not the whole of 
his materials. This appears from the testimony 
of his learned Scholiast, who was himself a writer 
of considerable antiquity : and this will account 
for ottr poet's having permitted so many incon- 
sistencies, improbabilities, and errors. To this 
h» submitted, lest he should violaite tte receiyed 
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mdl' of mythological traditioD; and^ by mnniD^ 
oountar to all the bbuloiia history of preeading 
ttmesy consult historical and geographioal truths 
at the expense of poetical probability. It is eyi- 

dent, that the poet confounds with the iihone 
other rivers of Italy; as the Ticinus and the 
Addua» which irrigate Piedmont and Lombardy, 
and fall into the Po ; and some ol them, m the 
Atiso, which fall into the lake of Gar da, pretty 
near approach the Bhone. it is probable that 
he confounds the Amo, which flows by Florence 
and meets the Tuscan sea^ with that branch of 
the Rhone which (accorduig to him) passes to 
the Sardinian sea. 

1021. Spreading lakes.] It seems, that by the 
\tfji,yau Sva'^sifi^yeg in the original, the poet meant 
the lakes of Gaida, La§,o Maggiore, and Como, 
which fully answer the description of the text; 
as they are subject to sudden gusts of wind, 
which render their naviecation extremely dan- 
gerous. See the different travels in Italy which 
mention them. Virgil speaks of these lakes, and 
the storms which aptate them. — Georgic iu rer. 
150. 

1022. Odtie land.] He must mean here the 
northern part of Italy^ the Milanese and Pied* 
monty formerly called Cisalpine Gaul ; and the 

regions of the Alps, now the Cispadane territory. 

1024. A suuketi rock.] Sucli is the interpreta- 
tion of Rotmar, an aiieient translator, who has 
rendered Apollonius into Latin hexameters. The 
Oxford editor, adopting the version of Haelzliniis, 
^ translates the word dutoppw^, by brachiuMf an arm 
or creek of the river; and this sense seems to be 
adopted by Mr* Fawkes, who says : 

For throagli aoM^ts eMsa't defltlii cmiTej'dt 
. . To twre destrsotfon had th« Iimo itfsj*d. 
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Certainly, the original Greek word meana either 
a bianeb of a rivet » or an abrapt craggy rock. 
In my apprefaenaion) the latter meaning is move 
agreeable to the eonlezt and course of the poef a 
narrative. 

10:J1. Hercynian mount. ^ il ere again the jioet, 
who could not at any rate be expected to have 
very accuiat* notions ot the northern regions of 
Europe or Asia (as they were very imperfectly 
known to the ancient Greeks in general, a» in 
observed by Major Rennell ami other writers)* 
seems* to pursue bis ffmciful system of ideiU geo- 
graphy ; and to make use of names at random, 
with little attention to reality ; and in this he is 
followed implicitly by his scholiast. He speaks 
of the Hercynian mountain or rock. No such 



anciently a very great forest in Germany. It is 
described by Cicsar in his Commentaries, li. Gal. 
lib. vi. c. 24. Great part of it has been cut down 
since the time of Caesar, yet still the p^reatest 
"ivoods which remain in Germany seem to he parts 
of it. It is now known by the name of the 
Schwartzwalde, or the Black Forest. It will 
readily occur to the reader^ that the poet had 
nothing to do with the Hercynian wood, (Mr any 
tiling belonging to it^ as it was not situated near 
the place where the Arf^onauts are supposed to 
have encountered this difficulty. 

1042. Nations of the iUlts.] Must mean the 
people of the Milanese and l*iedmont^ where the 
J?o and the rivers that join it wander. 

1064. Saving aid.] Horace recognises the pro- 
tecting power extended to manners by Castor 
and Pollux , lib. i. ode 3. And again, same book, 
ode 12. But this salutary and kindly influence 
they were supposed to possess then only when 
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Ihey appeared conjointly. Thus Pliny writes, 
lib. xt. cap. 37. — CWortcm Hellast eifm ftm«| 

videntur salutares crede, cum solUaria graves et 
noxias esse. 

1057. Et/ialia.] The island of Ilva or 1 lll)a, near 
Leghorn, so much celebrated in the last war, 
where those mottled pebbles, such as are men- 
tioned by the poet, are yet found. These peb- 
blesy as Aristotle observes, are vulgarly supposed 
to bear still the narks of the sweat which dropped 
from the Argonauts. — Lucas Uolstenius saysj 
' When I was obliged, by fear of pirates^ abont 
twelve years ago, to take refuge m the isle of 
Elba, and remained some days at Porto Ferrajo, 
the chief town, I observed with surprise that the 
stone s were all spotted, as if something liquid 
had fallen on them in drops.' The fact is, that 
the island ot Elba abounds in mines ot iron, and 
the stones bear the marks of" this quality in the 
soil ; and, from the great predominance of ferru- 
ginous particles* are stained with a sort of ochrous 
spots. 

1059. With pebbkitm the share,'] The passage, 
in the orisinal, is somewhat obscure and ambi- 
guous* It may either mean, that the Argonauts 
made use of those 9i9<^f , or pebbles, as SXiyyi^^ 

jxara, or strigils, for the purpose of chafing and 
cleansing their skins, or that, as they rubbed and 
cleansed their skins, the sweat dropped on the 
stones of the shore, \J/7j<p(o'<v, and discoloured them. ' 
If this latter sense should be considered, the fol- 
lowing couplet may be substituted in t^e transla- 
tion. 

They cleansed their well worn sides from brinj de^, 
Wbiob, falling, .stained the beach with kindred bae. 

Aristotle^ in his work Uspi daviieurtm oatB^iiat^p, 
VOL. II. z 
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alludes to this civciunstance, and thus furnishes an 
argument in favour of the reality and authenticity 

of the Aigouiiutic expedition. He says, that 
among other niuiiumeiits of the Argon autic expe- 
dition, there are found on the J>each, at £lba, 
spotted stones. The island of Elba is a rock of 
ferruginous earth, the crystallized parts of which 
represent all the colours of the prism. — Denon. 

1007. Awmiandeep,'] Here taken for die Tjrr'* 
rheuiaii sea» or Mare infirum ; so called^ in oppo^ 
sition to the Adriatic, on the other side of Itifyg 
which was called Mare m^enm^ The nam^ 
Ausonia was derived from the Ausones» or Auso* 
nians, who seem to have been aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the country ; and to have lived near 
Circeii, or along the river Siris, in the country 
which was afterwards called th(^ territory ot the 
Latins : although, in time , the name of Ausonia 
extended to Campania and all the Icnv cr part of 
Italy, and was sometimes employed to denote the 
country in general. — See Heyne, Exc. iv, A. vii. 

1070. Circe held her court. j We have the fullest 
description of Circ^, and her habitation,, in the 
tenth Odvssey of Homer, lliis beautiAil faUe 
seems to have struck the ima«;ination of all poets, 
ancient and modem, most forcibly. Our poet, 
who had his mind strongly possessed with the 
romantic accounts which Homer gave of the wan- 
derinns of Ulysses, and has endeavoured to emu- 
Uite them in the voyages of his Arc:onauts, has 
not omitted to embellish his poem with the in- 
troduction of this celebrated and interesting per- 
sonage; and has done it both ingeniousl}r and 
very naturally. Horace notices the celebrity of 
Circ^, and her enchantments: Siremum voces, et 
(Hrees poeiUa nasH. Virgil, findmg his hero on 
the shores of Italy, near me promontory of Cir- 
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Vsen^ is led to pay bb respects to the eDchantEeBS* 
j^j^ptuftaniif ana does it with great taste and be|i|rty . 
Vm, JEneis, lib, m ver. 16. The description of 
<7irce, her magic, and her enchanted island, have 

been imitated by Tasso, in his loves of llinaldo 
and Armida; by the Cavalier Marino, in his 
account ot tlie gardens where Venus entertained 
Adonis ; and by Spenser, in his description of the 
bower of bliss, in the i>rie Queeue, book ii. 
,caa^ xii. sU 42L 

TbeDCe passing forth, they shortly do arrire 
Whereat the bower of bliss was sitaate ; * 
A place pick'd put by choice, of best alive, 
Thmt Qttsre's work art m i]iiitate> 

'^hat is very remarkable, and would lead one to 

suppose that the English bard must have had our 
Greek poet immediately in his view, is, that he * 
has introduced the story of Jason and Mede a, as 
bein<i ])ortrayed in sculpture on the ivory gate of 
the bower : ut sup. st. 44. Circ^, it seems, was 
the daughter of Sol and the nymph Persis : she 
poisoned her husband^ the king of Scytbia, that 
she might reign alone; and also several of ber 
subjects. For these causes she was expelled from 
the kingdom, and emigrated to Italy; where jahe 
resided at a promontory, which from ner borrow4^ 
Ae name of Circeii. Here she continued tp- 
exercise her magic and destructive arts ; and 
transformed l*icus,king of the Latins, near whose 
territory she resided, into a woodpecker; and 
Scylla, the daughter of Phorcns, into a marine 
monster. The fables, both of the Sirens and 
Circr, which are very properly joined together 
by Horace, have a fine allegorical meaning ; and 
denote the alluring blandishments of pleasure^ and 
the inontumte indulgences of sensual appetites ; 
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which draw men to destruction, or transform and 
degrade them into beasts. 

There appears to be some doubt respecting: the 
place of residence of Circe, and whether it was 
an island, or on tli^^ main land. Certainly, the 
place which yet bears the name of Circ^ at tliis 
day joins the continent. — Vir^l , however, makes 
her place of residence an island ; and introduces 
Helenus apprizing iEneas, that Basque insuia 
Ctrees lustranda. In this he follows Homer, who 

1 places Circ^ in an island . To this Pliny alludes, 
ib. iii* ca|». 5 and 9 : Ciroeii insula qwmdam 
meiMo qmdem mari dreumdata, ui ertdiiur Ho- 
meroy at nuneplawiHe, Vano too, as quoted by 
Servius in his comments on the passages of the 
third and seventh il^neid where Circ^ is men- 
tioned, is said to have stated, that * the place 
called after Circ^ had been formerly an island, 
before the salt marshes were dried up, which 
divided it from the continent.' This is not sur- 
prising, if we consider the ancient state of Italy 
when it was in great part covered with wood, 
before it came to be nighly cultivated by the 
Romans; and if we consider, that even at this 
day there are many lakes in the neighbourhood 
of the place alluded to which oyeiflow in the 
winter season, and that the Pontine marshes take 
their rise from thenee. And therefore it is that 
Strabo, in his lifth book, reckons Circeii among 
the unhealthy places, where pestilential morasses 
were formed by stafrnant iiiimdations of the sea. 
It is a very extraordinary thing, to be sure, that 
the ancients should have conducted Circ^, the 
sister of j£etes, king of Colchis, a region border- 
ing on the Black sea, from ^a, the capital of 
that country^ to an island situated on the coast 
of Italy I We can only account few it| from the 
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profound ignorance of the ancient Greeks as to 

feo<^aphical subjects. Before the time of the 
Vojan war, the boundaries of the western re** 
gions, and the face of the country in that quarter^ 
were altogether unknown to them. Before the 
time of Homer, they had only heard of this part 
of the worhl by wild and fabulous stories, Be^ 
hind Sicily they imagmed that a rast ocean wa^ 
drawn around, and extended without interruption 
even to the north pole. The fable was very an* 
cient respecting Circe, the daughter of the sun, 
and of her being visited by the Argonauts; who, 
whether tht y were asserted to have been con- 
veytd on tin Tanais or the Tster, were still be- 
lieved to have returned home by that fabulous 
northern sea invented in remote antiquity. Ii| 
process of time this part of the globe, so little 
Known to die Greeks, began to be yisited by 
Hirnf ships ; .and thus they graduatty acquired a* 
more certain and 'genuine knowledge respecting . 
Italy, Gaul, and Bpam. Circeii was ^ situation 
very proper for this enchantress, who was sup- 
posed to deal in poisons, and know the pow ( r of 
herbs ; for Strabo observes of it, that it abounded 
in plants and herbs. Mount Circe um is said to 
abound in deadly poisons, and Theophrastus, in 
his History of slants (hb. v. c. 1).), says, that the 
proBUMitory of Circeiim was thickly covered with 
trees^ and especially with myrtles; of which a 
pertam low species, that was in much reauest for 
makmg ciowns or wreaths, sprung on tne tomb 
of Eipenor, one of the companions of Ulysses. 
(See tne first Essay of Professor Heyne on the 
seventh ^neid.) The fable of Circ^ seems to 
have been derived by Homer from some older 
poet, who meant to describe the allurements of 
pleasure by the way of apologue. The names 
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are obviously of Greek iuvenlion. JEa is the 
Greek name ot the earth; ^etes is the progeny 
of the earth ; her parents are the god oi day ^d, 
a nymph of ocean. 

1073. Jnvisiang of tkemghi.] The judicious 
introduction of visions often has a fine effect, and 
may be tendered one of the most poweifiil and 
affecting pieces of machinery in poetry. Visions 
prepare tne reader to expect certain incidents, 
ana a particular mode of speaking and acting^. 
If the conduct and hentiments of the actors and 
speakers should be rather incredible and extra- 
ordinary, the introduction of a vision serves to 
reconrile I he mind to it, and to rendc^r it more 
probable; as iuchiding in it something of over- 
ruling influence and supernatural agency. This 
machinery also gives an opportunity of introduc- 
ing a variety of wild ana picturesque imagery, 
by the way of episodical ornament.— ApoUonins, 
who is certainly in many respects a very judi- 
cious and scientific poet» has made an artfid use 
of this engine. In a former part of this poem, a 
melancholy vision has a ])owerful effect on the 
mind of iVhdea; and tlie present dream is well 
imagined, tu till the breast of Circe with alarm, 
and send her, in consi (juenee, with her atten*^ 
dants, to the shore to meet the Argonauts. 

I0B5. With pious rite$, The custom of 
performing ablutions to avert evil, after firightfui 
and ill omened dreams, prevailed very geneialljf 
among the ancients. Thus, Silius Ital. lib. viu. 
and Aristophanes Banas, 1379. 

1096. Her Jiiti rude work] So Milton> Ptot« 
d^»e Lost: 

The gra&8^ clotbi now caired. 

The description in the origmal is very fanciful 
and ingenious. 
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1118. The vestal hearth,'] The behaviour of 
Ulysses was similar on his arrival at the palace 
of Alcinoiis. He took his station at the hearth* 
So, when Coiiolanus took refuge in the house oi 
Tulius Aufidius^ the Volsciaii chief, he seated 
himself on the heardi, as a suppliant Hie 
rights of suppliants, as well as the laws of hos- 
pitality, were most religiously observed among 
the ancients : ■ the suppliant was peculiarly under 
the protection of Jupiter, who thence obtained 
the appellation of Ixrjtnos, the god of suppliants. 
Jupiter was also Avorshiped under the title of 
^v^iOf, or the god who protected fugitives. Those 
who had the misfortune to commit homicide were 

Cermitti d to save thenisc Ives by flight ; and ena- 
led, by certain religious rites and oblations, to 
expiate the guilt they had incurred. The same 
spirit is recognised m the Jewish law, which 
made a provision for the slayer who Jdlled his 
neighbour ignorantly, and not of malice prepense; 
and appointed three cities of refuge, to wmch he 
> might flee, * lest the avenger of blood (the kin* 
dred of the deceased) might pursue htm while his^ 
heart was hot,' — See the mneteeuth chapiter of 
Deuteronomy. 

1121 . Stunq irUk reproaches.] The pensive and 
contrite denu aiiour of Jason and Medea is finely 
imagined, and truly natural. Apollonius was not 
one of those indiscreet poets who delighted, like 
the German playwrights, in depicting objects 
that outrage nature, * monsters redeemed by no. 
virtue/ 

1133. J%e aUming saeri^cet.] The passage 
which succeeds, in me original, is one of those 
which very much vex and annoy translators. 

The minute descriptions of ancient maunerb and 
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religious ceremonies cannot easily be transferred 
from a dead to a living language, and yet they 
are often the most curious parts of ancieat clas- 
sics* In the passage before us, for instance, it is 
not easy to tell m smootli yeTse, and without fall- 
ing into the low and mean^ diat Oiic^ offered up 
a sacking pig (which was the victini used in 
these rites of atonement and jpnrification), and ^ 
(hat she washed the h^ds of the suppliants in 
its blood. 

1162. Listen' cL] Circfe was anxious to hear 
Medea speak; as, at first pflance, she had sus- 
pected that she might be liei kinswoman, from 
observing in lier eyes that peculiar tire and lustre 
which distinguished the descendants of tjbe god 
of day. 

1174. Some m>mii9, There is great delicacy, 
and a femmine attention to decorum^ in Medea*a 
saying that she fled from the wrath of her father 
with her cousins, the sons of Pluyxus^ instead of 
owning that she fled with Jason. Her reserve 
and caution on this occasion, and her desire to 
pass over in silence the death of her brother, are 
very beautiful and natural. Medea, though fe- 
rocious, artful, and a slave to hf r unruly pas- 
sions, is not devoid ot virtuous feelings; in par- 
ticular, she shows a strong sense of feminine 
delicacy, a regard' to chamster, and a wish to 
preserve decent appearances. Thus the poet 
Judiciously forbears to outstep the modesty of 
nature, by an unqualified -exhibition of depravity. 

1176. JSi tHitn. J The behaviour of CmH is rery 
noble, and finely marked. Her superior penetra- 
tion, reading the guilt and weakness oi Medea 
through her attempts at concealment, and this 
mixed with compassion for her sex; the superior 
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dignity of Circ^: all these form an admirable con- 
trast to the conscious guilt and humiiiation of 
Medea. 

11B5. Ties of kindred.] Circe was the daugh- 
ter of the sun^ and sister of ^tes, according to 
our poet, 

1190. Henee with thai partner, ^ c] There is 
much dignity and propriety in the whole conduct 
of Circ^ on this embarrassmg occasion* She felt 
for the affliction of iEetes, and saw the criminaliiy 
of Medea in all its deformity ; but she oould not 
think of violating the sacred laws of hospitality, 
or the rights of suppliants; neither could she 
forget that the unhappy Medea was also her 
relation. 

1208. For./fUio sought to learn, ^'c] Juno was 
anxious to know the precise time when the Argo- 
i^auts should renew their voyage, that she might 
exert herself to protect them, and faciUtate their 
progress. 

1217« Vtdcan'i forges.'] Agathocles, in his re« 
cords or memorials respecting the forges of Yul- 
can> relates that th^re are two islands on the 

coast of Sicily; one of which is called Hiera, 
the other Strongyle, which day and night emit 
flames. One of these islands is called Lipara, 
according to others. The same writer again, in 
his seventh book, says, * There are islands on 
the coast of Sicily; two of them are volcanic:— 
the one is called the island of Eolus, the other of 
Vulcan. In which latter there is said to spring 
a river of fire.'— Gr. Scho. 

1218* Deafening hammers sound.] These islands 
are also called the Eolian islands, on account of 
the intimate and natural connexion between' air 
and flame. The Greek Scholiast says, that the 
peculiar residence ui Vulcau is iu Lipari and 
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Stroiigyle (these are two of the isla^ids of Eulus), 
on which account a violent noise and crackling of 
fire was heard in them. It was an ancient tra- 
dition, that any person who chose miofht brinj^ 
unwrought iron and leave it on the shore of these 
islands, together with money, as the price of 
jDUinufactunng it; and that, if he came the next 
day, he was sure' to find in the place of it a 
swoid, or whatever other thing he wished to have 
forged for him. ^rtheas'relates the same story 
in hiis ' Circwt of me Earth,' and adds^ that the 
sea all around those islands is on fire. 

1223. Progeny of air.] This is strictly and phi- 
losophically just; because the winds are produced 
hy currents of air, or rather are currents of air. 

1230. The nymph.'] Virgil evidently had this 
machinery of our poet in view in the first iEneid. 
But be has improved very much on his original^ 
by resorting to other sources^ and combining an 
imitation from Homer, lib. i^ ver, AS9^^ 
.£neiS| lib. y. ver. 606 : 

■ Trim de coelo misit Satornia Juno 
Iliacam ad classem veotos^ae aspirat eanti* 

1241. Siormy lotmb.] Homer speaks of Eolus 
in the same manner widi our poet and Virgil: 

K^im ^ rafMW M$fibm iMin^f K^yiMr. 

Baron Stolberg, in his travels, gives the following 
account of the Eolian or Lipari islands, vol. ii. 
p. 518 : ' As these islands, which rise out of the 
sea like mountains with their steep shores^ are 
seen to a great distance, and as you turn towards 
them (like the wandering rocks of Homer, in 
face of Scylla) always appear to have a differwt 
situation; <he great poet, profiting by these cir- 
cumstances, called the island of Eolus the swim<r 
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miDg ishnd* lipari, like its companioiis^ is high ; 
and, like theirs, the declivity of the shores have 
the colour of iron ; at least, when seen, as they 

were by us, at a distance. The island of Lipari 
was formerly volcanic. The following is the ac- 
count which Diodorus gives of it: 

* The wind bursts forth with g'reat rushing and 
noise from the caverns of Strougyle (Stromboli) 
of Hiera Hephsesta, consecrated to Vulcan^ and 
now called the volcano^ They cast out sand and 
hot stones, so that some belieye that they have a 
subterranean passage, and are connected .with 
JEJtati, and that they mutually vomit fire. 

' liparas^ son of the Italian king, Auson, driven 
away by his brother, first peopled and cultivated 
the Eolian islands; and attei him Lipara (Lipari) 
took its name. JEolus, the son of Hippotas, 
came there, and married Cyane, the daughter of 
Lipanis. He was king; of Lipara, and aided his 
wife's father, who sighed after Italy, to conquer 
Sorento. Ulysses visited this J£olus, who was 
an upright man^ and was called the friend of the 
gods. The invention of sails is ascribed to him. 
By observing the tokens which the fire afforded 
(the ascending smoke, that appeared iiery by 
n^ht), he could prognosticate concerning the 
winds to the inhabitants; firom which the fable 
arose, that he was lord of the winds. JEolus had 
six sons, one of w hom reigned in the country of 
Rhei^ium : the five others in Sicily. The fame 
of their father, and their own mild and just beha- 
viour, induced the Sicani and the Siculi, who had 
always before been at variance, to obey them. 
The family reigned long, and till it was extinct; 
and the oiculi afterwaids selected dieir own 
princes. The Sicani waged civil vrars.* 

The fiction that iEolus ruled the winds, and the 
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aceount of his being able to foretell the change of 
the wind by the prognostics of fire, on. which, this 
fiction Js founded, were occasioned by the op^ 
portunities he had of obserring the wind, which 

changes sooner in hi^^h res^ions than in the low ; 
and mariners, to this day, predict the change of 
the wind froni the smoke that rises out of the vol- 
canic islands, and trom the vapours that ascend 
from the others. 

Rucellai has given a fine description of the . 
Cyclops, in his beautiful and classical poem, * Le 
Api:' 

Come tie la facina i fp'sn Cyclopia 
Che fanno le saette borrende, ^c. 

1254. WanderiMg isk$.] The. rocky, islands, 
named the Cyanean, were also called IlXayxrau, 

or ' erratic,' by the Greeks. Dionysius Periegxtes 
speaks of those wandering rocks. See Heiusius 
on Ovid, Metam. lib. vii. ver. 162. 

1260. Scylla.] So Virgil, iEneis, lib. iii. ver. 
420. 

1264. Thy proud virtue,] This was not alto- 
gether the case, according to ancient mythology. 
It was rather the prudence of Jove himself tbui 
the reserre of Thetis, that prevented the progress 
^ of this amour. It had been foretold, that it Ju- 
^ piter should proceed to gratify his passion, for 
Thetis, die offspring would be a son who should 
dethrone him, as he had dethroned his father 
Saturn. Ovid, in his Metam. lib. xi. ver. 221^ 
ascribes tliis propiietic warning to Proteus. 

127'0. ThemisJ] She was one of the dau^xhters 
of Uranus and Terra, the sisters of the Titans, 
who were called Titanides. The names of the 
other sisters were Tethys, Rhea, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Dionei Thea«— See ApoUodonis., Ath. 
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tib« t c. S* where he speaks of the birth of Pallas ; 
and see note on this subject, on book iii. near the 
beginning. 

1263. Fmiof nwrkib^l Pelens. Aristophanes 

speaks of the temperance of Peleus in his comedy 
oi the Clouds. Peleus, on this account (his pru- 
dence and temperance) received the sword.' — ■ 
There is a noble poem of Catullus on the nup-f 
tials of Peleus and Thetis. 

' ],287. Sustain'd the nuptial light J] That is to 
say, I acted as your mother, on the occasion of 
your marriage ceremony, in sustaining the nup- 
tial torch. For it was the office of the mothers 
of the brides to bear these torches* This custom 
is mentioned by Euripides in his Phcenissae. * I 
did not light the flame of a legitimate fire, for thy 
nuptials, as suits a happy mother.' Juno dwells 
on her performing this office, to show her parti- 
cular regard and tenderness towards Thetis, and 
to engage that goddess to a return of gratitude. 
Juno, at any rate, was the goddess who pecu- 
liarly presided over marriage rites, whence she 
was called ' Pronuba Juno/ 

Naiads.] He' means Chariclo and Phi^ 
lyra, by whom Achilles was nursed in the caye 
of Chiron. The former was the mother, the latr 
ter the wife, of the centaur«— 6r. Scho. 

1296. Doomed to wedJ] Anaxagoras says, that, 
in reality, all these fables respecting Achilles 
were invented by the people of Sparta, to do 
honour to that hero. Some relate, that the 
gods, sympathizing with his mother Thetis, 
raised Achilles to immortality. Ibycus was the 
lirst who related that Achilles, arriving at the 
Eiysian helds, married Medea. In this fable he 
has been followed by Simonides (vide Gr. Scho«), 
and many others, of the ancient mythologists.,. 
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AndPelms ton.] There is something dra- 
matic lu re. The author of the Egimius, in his 
second book, says, that Thetis, being desirous to 
know whether her sons by Peleus were mortal or 
immortaly threw some oi Ihem into caldrons of 
boiling water, and others into the fire ; and that 
many of them being destropfed in Ibis manner, 
Peleus became enraged^ and preyented Achilles 
from being plunged in the fatal caldron. Sopho- 
cles, hi his play called * The Lovers of Achilles,' 
says, that 'riietis, beuig bitterly reproached by 
Peleus, deserted him. Staphylus, in his third 
book respecting I'hessaly, relates, that Chiron, 
being a person ot great wisflom, and skilful in 
astronomy, was desirous of rendering Feieus 
Tery illustrious and famous; for which purpose 
he sent for the daughter of Actor the myrmidon, 
and caused reports to be generally circulated, that 
Peleus w&s aMUt to intermarry with Th^, the 
marine goddess, under tfie sanction of Jupiter, 
who was to bestow her on him as a bride, and 
that the gods would come, with rain and storm, 
to the nuptials. Having spread these reports, he 
watched the time when ne Knew by c( rtain prog- 
nostics there would be a vast deal of wind, and 
fixed the solemnization of the nuptials for this 
period ; and Peleus having espoused Philomela, 
the daTip:hter of Actor, the fame of his being mar* 
ried to Thetis became general. — Gr. Scho. 

1315. Charyhdis arui ScgUa^ The rocks op- 
posed to each other in the narrow and dangerous 
slndt between Italy and Sicily, called the Faio 
of Messina. Scylla was on the side of Italy ; 
Charybdis on that of Sicily, adjoining Cape Pe- 
lorus. The Greek Scholiast says, that the fable 
of Scylla arose from the circumstances of the 
promontory of Scylla, when viewed at a distance, 
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having some imaginary resemblance to a woman's 
head; and there being a number of vast and ter-* 
rible rocks beneath , that were full of hollow places 
and deep cayeni8> the resorts of monsters of the 
sea* The vessels which, ^deavouring to avoid 
the rocks of Scylla, approached too near the 
whirlpool of Charyl^dis, were sucked in by it» 
and swallowed up; and those which strove to 
avoid the dangers of Charybdis, being driven on 
the rocks of Scylla, were dashed to pieces and 
destroyed. When the vessels were wrecked, the 
dogs of the sea, and other destructive monsters, 
used to issue from their retreats, and devour the 
unfortunate mariners. It seems that Scylla, ac- 
cording to the descriptions of the poets, had dogs 
with ravening mouths projecting from her sides 
and breast, which used to seize on the sailors who 
approached her; a fable which originated in the 
curcumstance of the seals, and other monsters of 
the deep, emerging from die recesses bei|eatl| tb^ 
promontory. Acusilaus relates that Scylla was 
the daughter of Phorcus and Hecat6. Homer 
says, that the mother of Scylla was named Cra- 
tais. — Odyss. X. Apollonius seems to follow 
their accounts, and reconcile them by adding, 
that Hecat6 was named Cratais. The anthor of 
the ' MsyaXcci soou says, that Scylla was tho 
daughter of Phorbas and Hecat^. Stesichorus, 
in his Scylla, says that she was the daughter of 
Lamia. (Thus far the Greek Scholiast.) Milton, 
Paradise Lost, book iu ver. 659, alludes to these 
descriptions: 

Far less ftbhorr'd than these 

Vex'd Scylla, baOitnj; in the sea that parts 
Calabrit from the hoarse Triutcriao shore. 

Ilomei, iu his Odyssey, book xii. ver. 73-^97, 
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gives the description of Scylia, It is thus tMt^ 
kiled by Pope: 

High in the air the foek its iiiramit ihroudt 
la breeding tempesti end in tolling olondi ; 
Lend storms aroand, and misli elerual riaet 
Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the skies. 

When all the hroad expansion, bright with day. 
Glows witli ihti' autumnal or the summer raj: 
• The summer and the autuoin glow in vain. 
The sky for ever lours, for ever oloads remain. 
Impervioas to the aie|> of man it stands^ 
Though borne bj twenty feet« thongh nm'd with Iwenlj 
hinda, 5ce^ 

The poet, desirous of creating a bold fable out of 
these rocks, was obliged to give them a terrific 
form« That figurative sense which he has so 
fi[«q«eiiily emmoyedy and which so few of Iub 
eommentaloni nave nnderstood, he employs hm, 
that he may envelope his object in donds. TUs 
locky in reiUtyy is not so high as to be covered 
with clouds on a clear day ; but its form is strik- 
ing, and iuspiies terroi : at piesent the rock is not 
pointed, for a castle has been built upon it: hut, 
. even now, liad a man twenty hands and twenty 
feet, as Homer says, he would not be able to 
climb it. It rises hke a round tower; the breadth 
of which, compared to its height, may justify the 
«pkhet deformed; and, towards the sea, ^MP*^ 
senjts a sharp three^forked cliff. In this cliff we 
find the thrae rows of teeth of Homer. The 
neighbouring cliffs too presented theniseLves to 
the creative fimcy of the poet The fiction of 
the sea dog, Ihe dolphin, and the still more huge 
monsters which she makes her prey, is founded 
on an admirable knowIedjj:e of the nature of the 
sea: for it abounds in dolphins, and a large kind 
<>t fish which the Italians call cane del mare. It 
even occa^onally happens that a kind of whale. 
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of the speeies the FranehcftU oodl^lol^is stmnded 
on thase tlMwefl. 

There hare been frequent contests concerning 

Charybdis, which, as described by Homer, is no 
longer to be found. He could not mean the 
lower rocks; for his description has placed 
Charybdis opposite to Scylla. These countries, 
ever subject to the grand phenomena of nature, 
may have suffered great changes from eartfar 
quakes. Is not eren the cn^on of several an- 
cient and modem philosophers probable^ which 
maintains that Siody was anciently separated 
from Italy by an ear&qnake? It was the sup* 
position of t/hirerius/tfaaty according to1]ieielaF> 
tion of Homer, which placed Charybdis opposite 
to Scylla, it must have been at the promontory 
of Pelorus, now called Capo di Faro : but as he 
could not find it there, he supposed the whirl- 
pool, which is opposite the lighthouse of Mes- 
sina, to be tlie true Charybdis, and accuses Ho- 
mer of an error. But how came he not to find the 
real whirlpool of Homer, which is known to 
every fisherman of Scylla, of Capo di Faro, and 
Jdessina, and forms itself between Capo di Faro 
and Scylla t The current runs from the north* 
east to the straiHs of Faro, There is a regutfur 
ebb and flow of the tide erery-six boors; and 
when a strong wind sets in to oppose either the 
ebb or the tiow, a whirlpool still rises before the 
promontory. 

This ebb and flow has been ascribed by some 
to a subterraneous passage, said to exist between 
Mount ^tna and the sea. By Aristotle it is 
ascribed, like other ebbs and nows, to the in- 
fluence of the moon; and this opinion is con« 
firmed by the regnlarity of the six hour tide. It 
is cettam^ that, in tfie time of Homer, die tides, 
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which were comman to but few places of the 
Meditenanean. wei^ very imperfecw^ ondBiiiliiod* 
He therefore says, that three times a day Cha- 
rybdis engutfed me waterB^-and three times aday 

Yomited them up again. 

The na\ iiiatoi ot a small packet boat, if unac- 
quainted with these seas, might probably meet 
with the niistortune against which Circ^ cautions 
Ulysses, wlieii she warns him, while avoiding 
Seylla and her projecting cliffs, * Not to ap- 
proach the whirlpool of Charybdia*' EaitD* 
qaakes, or some other natural cause, have now 
operatiMl a material change; and tins strait is by 
no means so formidable to mariners as in ancient 
times ; even men pf war maynow pass through it* 
1329« Andraging fires.'] The subterranean fires 
boiled up from th^ depths near this dangerous 
ass of Seylla and Charybdis, so that the sea was 
eated by them; as Metiodorus says in his first 
book concerning history. Theophrastus, in his 
historical monuments, says, the crackling and 
noise of flames are heard from the Eolian islands 
to the distance of a thousand stadia ; and that a 
sound, resembling thunder, is heard from them, in 
the neighbourhood of Taurominium. — 6r, Scho, 
1968. But Aeti?are.] This injunction' was giyen 
to her hnsband^by Thetis from a motiye of re* 
serre and delicacy. It was natural for her to 
think, that a principle of vanity might dispose 
Peleus to point her out to his companions among 
the Nereids; a ciicumstance which would be 
highly otiensive to her feelings, as she knew 
they w ere all to appear naked. 

1382. O'erjiaming lamps, 4*c.] The reader will 
find a fable resembling this in the Persian tales : 
where a prince is married to a beautiful and 
accomplished princesr of , the race of the Genii. 
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Oae of their children is thrown into a (preat fire^ 
and immediately disappears: another is, imme* 
diately after its Dhrlh, given to a great bitch, who 
carries it off in her mouth. The husband, like 

Peleus, breaks out into an a irony of passion. 
This produces a separation Worn his wife, and a 
series oi misfortunes to the piiuce. The princess, 
however, is induced, in process of time, to relent, 
and return to her husband, with their children 
now full grown, and completely adorned ]Hrith 
beauly said accomplishments; and it then ap** 
pearSy that she had taken the method above men- 
tion of sending away these children, that they 
might be educated among the Genii. This fable 
is also applied to Ceres^ when she undertook to 
bring up Triptolemus; in order to render him 
immortal, she fed him all day with celestial food, 
and covered him at iii^iht with burning embers. 
His father, Elusinus, observing this, expressed 
his fears and anxiety for his child. The goddess, 
in displeasure, struck the father dead; but con- 
ferred immortality on Triptolemus. 

1411. They soon a fair and Jiorid.] I have 
followed the Oxford eoitbr in his translation of 
the Greek word afdiiuosa-crav, in the text, which 
he renders fimdam. But the Greek Scholiast 
seems, to make this word the proper name of the 
islandi For he says, 'The poet has followed 
Hesiod, in calling tnis island of the Sirens by thci 
name of Autheiiiuessa.' 

1412. Sirem,^^ Stolberg, vol. ii. p. 104, says^ 
* It was generally believed among the ancients, 
that Siirrentum, now Sorento, derived its name 
from the Sirens. I cannot conceive how the 
naked rocks that prcgect from the promontory of 
Massa, or those smaller cliffs that face Sorento^ 
could haye been supposed the island of the me- 
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lodious Sirens; but he likewise teiis us, they 
sang in flowery meadows. Thai the channmg 
island of Homer lay between the promontory of 
Circ^ aad die gulfs of Sicily is certain^ but I 
should rather seek it in the yicinity of these gulfii. 
We find, that after Ulysses and his comnanions 
' had passed the island, they heard the uiunder, 
and i»aw the smoking billows of Scylla : 

Kow til at once tremesdont tMoes onfold, 
Thsad«r^d tbe daepi , llie fiiiokioi^ billows roll'd. 

Pops, OdSyjtt. Book zu. tot* 910* 

^ The cliffs situated on the bay of Salerno, on 
the further side of the Cape oi Sorento, called 

Le Galle/' are commonly supposed to be the 
island of the Sirens. Mount Janx overlooked 
Drepanus» celebrated for a temple of Venus* 
lliis city was much renowned for the beauty of 
its female inhabitants; hence perhaps the fable 
of the Sirens; and the truth of Butes being 
allured by the Sirens mi^ht be, that, attractetl by 
the beauty of the .women, he remained behind 
the Argonauts.* 

The city, formerly Lilybeum, is now called 
Marsala. The Butes mentioned in the text is 
said to have iiad a son by Venus, who was 
named Eryx, and from whom the mountain of 
that name was called. In reality, Eryx was the 
son of Btttes, and Lycaste, a famous courtesan, 
who for her beauty was denominated Venus. 

The names of the Sirens were, Thelxinoiy or 
Thelxiop^, Molp^, and Aglaophonos. The fable 
of the Sirens is variously moralized. Plato sup- 
poses them to have been the goddesses of har- 
mony, who tuned the spheres; a beautiful and 

Soetical nption, which has been adopted by 
lilton; 
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TlieiiUitoiil 
To the odettial Sirens' barmooy. 
That sit apon the nine infolded spheres, , 

And sinj^ to those that hold the vital shears. 
And turn the adamajitiii.e spindle round, 

Pausanias will have it, that they were the jxod- 
desses of eloquence and persuasion in ail their 
branches. Others suppose^ that by the Sireiis 
are meant the allurements of sensual pleasure ; 
and that their number is fixed at three, with a 
reference to the three grosser itonses^ of smeUing, 
taslingy and feeling. Certainly this is one of the 
most a^eeable Abies in Greek mythology ; and 
one which has made a greater impression on the 
imagination, and furnished more learned allusion, 
and matter of more poetical embellishments, than 
perhaps any other. The reader will find some 
similitude to it in the fictions and traditions of 
the beautitui and animated jioetry of the east. 
Spenser has availed himself ot the ikbles respect- 
ing the Sirens in his fine description of the mer"" 
maids, that sing to tempt Sir Guyon ; book ii. 
canto zii. stanzas 30 — 39. Among others, whom 
Ceres sent in quest of Proserpine, were^ the 
Sirens. On which occasion she gave them wings* 
It is obsenrable, that Spenser meant to refine on- 
the ancient mythology, in making his mermaids 
five in number, evidently in correspondence with 
the whole number of the senses. Though I 
doubt whether the ancients were wrong in omit- 
ting sight and hearing, as being productive of 
pleasures more spiritual and less degrading than 
the other three, from the nmuber of their Sirens. 
The passage of Spenser to which I allude is not 
mferior to any in that exquisite poet Orpheus, 
in his Argonautics, gives us the substance of the 
song, iwith which, he says, he overpowered the 
seduetive strain of the Sirens* 
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1436. He swept with mastery,] The line in the 
i)rit::inal, which expresses this idea, is a most 
happy instance of the souihI echoing to the 
sense, and shows the consummate skill of our 
poet in yersification. It is yerse 907 of the 

All the feet m tUs verse but the last are dactyls, 
and the words are all such as accord with the 

sense. They express the sonorous crash of a 
bold and hurried descant; the energetic and 
rapid numbers of the masculine strains, which 
the bard of Thrace employed to counteract and 
overpower the se ducing songs of the Sirens. On 
the contrary, tiie preceding lines, which describe 
the songs of the Sirens, are not less expressive 
of languor and seductiye softness. The word 
KfsyiMff, used by the poet, is particularly ex* 
pressive of the strong and energetic manner in 
which Orpheus played, or rather smote tfie lyre. 

1450. Qveen of bve.} Venus protected Butes 
in a double right; both as having some influence 
over the sea. from whence she sprung, and as 
considering Butes, who was the victim of soft 
indulgence, as a peculiar object of her favour. 
Another similar fable has sprung from this ; it is 
lelated by Diodorus, in his fourth book, con- 
cerning £ryx» the son of Butes, who became the 
husband of Venus. Eryx is the name of a momi«> 
tain between Drepanum and Panormus. 

1453. LUvbeum rears.] Dionysius Periegetes 
(De Situ Orb.) speaks of tbc three piomootories 
of Sicily. 

1403. The fiame of V%lmnl\ See the note on 
a preceding line. Pindar, Callimachus, and Vir- 
jrii (in his third ^neid), st em to have vied with 
each other, in sublime and magniiicent desciip- 
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tioiis of the eruption of volcanic fires, and the 
labours of Vulcan and the Cyclops at their 
forges. The verses of Callimachus, describing 
the roaring of the flames and the noise of the 
hammers of the gigantic workmen, are a nohl^ 
instance of the power of versification, in making 
die sound an echo to the sense. See Hymn to 
Delos ; and Pindar's first Pjrthian Ode, decade 5, 

Stolbere says^ toI. i. p. 453: ^ The promon-* 
tory of Ctrci, now called Monte Circello, has 
likewise been called by llie inhabitants Monte 
Felice. And even those to whom the name of 
Circe is as little known as the name of the poet^ 
who rendered the enchantress immortal, have 
yet their narratives to detail concerning the great 
sorceress who once inhabited this mountain. 
* Near this (he says) lie observed, that suddenly 
a Will of the Wisp rose over a marsh, which 
llie traveller concluded to be the beginning of 
the Pontine marsh. I had never seen one (says 
be) so bright before: it frequently rose very 
high, danced to a great distance^ and always 
returned back to its former place. Appear- 
ances of tibis kind must bave impressed the 
minds of the rude and ignorant with awe, and 
disposed them to suppose the neighbouring re- 
gions the haunts of sorcery, and the residence of 
spirits and demons/ 

Stolbergs Travels, vol. ii. p. 197: 'The rock 
of Homer has a fantastic and terrifying form. 
We took boat, and went to it; as soon as we 
anivedy let us hear the description of the great 
poet, and wonder with how much penetration he 
observed, and bow much there was of reditr in 
his daring imagery. 

' Circ^ warned Ulysses against the Planeta^, 
the erratic or wandering rocks. Immediately in 
the front of the rock of Sc^lla craggy clifis ad- 
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vaace out of the Bea» against which the foaming 
waves more or less continually dash. The eye is- 
4eoei¥ed» or might be induced to ascribe the 
motion oif the sea to the diflb. A similar acci- 
dent happens in the Baltic, where people, as I 
' have olten experienced, mistake tlu; stones, 
which the sea now washes, and now leaves 
bare, for swimming seadogs. Homer may have 
made the voyage on board a Phoenician or (ire- 
cian vessel; or rather, no dotibt, a Pha nician 
and still it is probable, that the mariners of his 
age were ignorant enongh of these coasts ac* 
tuaUy to imagine that the cliffs floated. Pliny 
himself y that great naturalist, believed that the 
rocky islands of the Lago di Bolsena floated/ 

1468« ilfXMciMl the veftel now^ S^eJ] Yirf^l has 
imitated Ads passage in Ae first ^eid: in the 
passage which describes the seanymphs extri- 
cating the Trojan vessels trom the rocks and 
Syrtes. Camoens was so particularly struck 
with this passage, that he has imitated it in liis 
second and fittb hooks. 

1500. Their labours Vuican, Sfc."] This is beau* 
tifuUy and fancifully imagined. I cannot for* 
bear remarking here what I have already fre- 
quently observed, the ffmphic talent of ApoUo- 
nius. What a fine swject for paintins is here 
furnished! the whole sea animated; the J^ereidaf 
swimming in different groups and various atti- 
tudes, supporting the ship over the rocks. Vul- 
can jjropped on the handle of his hammer, and 
looking forward to view their labour from the top 
of a high promontory. Juno gazing down from 
heaven, and, in a transport of solicitude and fear 
for the safety of the vessel, throwing her arras 
round Minerva. This preceding passage of Apol* 
lonius is imitated by Camoens, book ii« 
1606. Suck wa» the defejf.] There seems to he 
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8ume doubt what was the portion of time in- 
tended by the poet in this passage. The gene- 
rally received interpretation is, that he meant 
the half of the artificial day, Nv)(^^[Mp8, or the 
apa^e of a vernal day» twelve hours* On the 
one hand it may be objected* ihat the poet g^es 
but a despicable idea of the energy ana exeraons 
of the goddess and the nymphs, in supposing 
that they consumed so much time in extricating 
the vessel tVom its dangerous situation; on the 
other side it may l)o replied, that Apollonius 
wished to impress on his readers the arduous 
nature of the task* However, the passage wiU 
bear the meaning of a space of three hours, one 
fourth part of a vernal aay ; or perhaps even of 
one hour out of twelve, of which the vernal day 
consists, when days and nights are equal. This 
version is confirmed by resorting to the subse- 
quent Hne, 1613» where it is said^ the Argonauts 
sailed past the pastures of the sun in the course 
of the day; ^\ Inch seems to intimate, that the re- 
sidue of the (iLiy was thus employed. (Haelzlinus.) 

1522. OJ the Jioeks a nd herds of the suit.] Some 
later writers have placed these flocks and herds 
of the sun at Myla*, on the western shore, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary fertility of the lands 
there*— (Vide Cluver. Sicil. Ud. P. 307.) The 
origin of the name Trinacia, or Thrinacia, is 
doubtful; that of Trinacria is later. Some have 
soueht for Thrinacia in Ortygia, as Martorellus : 
IFmdei Iprimi chUaiari di NapoU. Rather ac- 
cording^ to the guidance of fancy than reality. 
Respecting the flocks and lierds of the sun, tliert 
was an ancient and very elee^ant fable or allcr 
gory, prior even to the time ot Homer, concern- 
ing the lunar year consisting of 350 days ; which 
some mythologists bad ingeniously feigned to hp 

VOL. II. B fi 
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fed as the flocks and herds of Ihe sun. Theif 

Eneration was said nerer to fial^ bat to be erer* 
ititi gly renewed . Their colour was pure white , 
and their horns ol iiold, in allusion to the bright^ 
ness of the sun. A vmphs, the daughters of the 
snn, were assigned to them as their guardians; 
and the station where tiiey were fed was as- 
signed to them in some sea, at that time little 
known, and very far to the west; by which was 
meant Sicily, then called Thrinacia, Trinacia^ 
and after Tnnacria. The first idea of this beau^ 
tifttl fiction might have been suggested by die 
numerous consecrated flocks and herds which 
were f^ in many places, and dedicated to the 
indigenous and tutelary deities of the soil. — See 
ync not. in Apollod. 214. 

1523. 1 silver crook.] The word in the original, 
yoLm, signities a staft' curved at one end, which 
shepherds nse. 

1524. Shining ferass.] In the original orichal' 
cose, Horace takes notice of this metallic sub- 
stance. Tibia non ut nunc crchaico mnda. The 
Oreek Scholiast says, this was a species of brass 
which took its name from a certam man named 
Orius, the son of Euretus. Aristotle, in his 
TsXcroi, denies both the e^rmoloffy of the name 
and the existence of the thmg. Others say, that 
this is a rash and hasty assertion, and that there 
is really a metal so called. Stesichorus and 
Bacchilides mention it; and Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, takes notice of it. Some, as So- 
crates and Theoponipus (m his twenty-fifth book), 
say, that Orichalcus was the name of a statuary. 
—See Gr. Scho. on ver. 973. 

1534* Beyond the IcnioH By the oropl^- 
fk9s tovMf, in this place, the poet means the en- 
trance into tfie Adriatic gulf, before which the 
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island of Corfu lies. This island had variqna 
names andentlv; amoilg others that of Cerau^* 
nia. The fable of the sickle of Saturn, with 

which he dismembered his father Coelus, bciag 
here deposited, seems to have arisen fiom the 
falcated form of the island. Corcyra was at first 
called Drepane, a name borrowed from Apsiravrj, 
or Aoeirccvova, * sickle;' either because (as has 
been mentioned) tlie sickle of Saturn was there 
deposited, or from Ceres, who, for a time, inha- 
bited this island, and having first taught the 
Titans to sow and reap com, obtained a sickle 
. from Vulcan in return. She afterwards was 
fabled to have concealed this sickle in the mari<r 
time parts of the island, which conformed to the 
shape of it. Ceres is reported to have made 
this island her place of residence, out of affection 
to Maoris, the nurse of Bacchus. The Pheaci- 
ans, who inhabited this island, were said to be 
of divine orif^in. Alter the name of Drepane, 
Corcyra obtained that of Scheria. The origin of 
this name is assigned by Aristotle, in his ^ Folity 
of the Corcyreans.' This name, also, is deduced 
frmn the interference of Ceres. It is said thai 
she, being very apprehensive that Dre^an^ in a 
pourse of years, might become a contment, by 
the alluvions of rivers, entreated Neptune to turn 
the course of the rivers in question ; and the god 
having complied with her request, the island, 
instead of Drepane, began to be called Scheria; 
from two Greek verbs, o*Y«/y, * to restrain,' and 
peiy, * to ilovv The island was also called Ma- 
oris, from the nymph who nursed Bacchus : Cor- 
cyra from a nymph of that name, the daughter, 
oi Asopus. — Gr. dcho. 

1536. With spacious Aar&oicrt.] The word, in 
the original, ft^iXa^ij^, intimalieS) thatihis islan4 
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aflbrded enceUent ports on boA sides; Ae pro^ 

jBcting necks of land, on which the city of Corfu 
and the town of Pagiopoli are situated, run out 
|jiirallel to each other; and have, on each side 
of them, deeply indented bays ; so that the epi- 
thet *Afji,^i\oL(pyjSy or * capacious,' applies with 
peculiar propriety to the port of Corcyra. Calli- 
machus, speaking of the harbour of this island, 
describes it as capacious, and oi^ihfiAg^ afford- 
ing an approach on either hand* Apollonius, in 
his Periplus of Europe, speaks of uie hayen of 
tfie IMieacians. — See Gr« Scho. 

16^. Bmmteom Ceres.] It appears that Cor- « 
C3nra must anciently have been a great com eoirn- 
try, aijd of uncommon fertility, since Ceres had 
so great a share in the fabulous traditions and 
antiquities of the island. The Pheacians were 
STeat lovers of pleasure and good cheer, to which 
they were naturally led by the fertility of the 
soil, and the benignity of the climate. This disr 
position of theirs is noticed by Horace : Pheax 
reverUf to return sleek and panipered. The in- 
habitants of Corcyra are celebrated by CaUnna* 
ehtts. Hymn to Delos^ for their hospitidity. 

1547. Pheaeians mUd.] Acusilaus says, in 
hiar third book, that the drops of blood wUch fell 
from CIcelus or Uranus, when he was mutilated 
by his son Saturn, ('who, from his own and 
Rhea's son, like measure found*), impregnating 
the ground, became the origin of the race of the 
Pheacians : and Alceus agrees with Acusilaus 
in saying, that the Pheacians have their origin 
from the drops of blood of Uiaiius, Homer 
says, that the Pheacians were domestic with the 
gods, on account of their descent from Neptune; 
which is a poetical mode of intimatingy that they 
were famous for commerce and navigation. (See 
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Or. SAo. V. 902.) The love of Hie PheacUns 
for Bensual indulgence was so remarkable, that 
to live like a Pheaeian became proveibial, to de* 
note a b<m vimni* The reader, who wishes to 

know more of the hospitality of this people, par-r 
ticularly of Alciiious and his subjects, and their 
fondness ioi the good things of this life, may 
consult Homer's Odyssey. At the time of the 
Trojan war, and perhaps even of the Argoiiaiitic 
expedition, if we believe the accounts of Homer 
and the theories of some who make even the 
Argonautic enterprise a commercial specuiationn 
pome trade was carried on. It must, howeyer, 
have been very confined^ as money was not then 
in use; nor was any coined until long after the 
Trojan war. The commerce of those times was 
therefore limited to an exchange of commodities. 
The Greeks purchased wine at Lemnos; and 
gave in exchange, brass, iron, hides, oxen, and 
slaves. The convenience i>t their ports, and the 
fertility of their soil, especially in corn, must 
have given the Pheacians a great share in what- 
ever commerce subsisted at that time; and this 
will account for their opulence and luxury, be- 
yond the manners and situation of other cotem*^ 
pcNrary nations, and also for their free and' unre- 
served communication with strangers. 

1550. CkOMan myriads.] Part of the Colchi- 
ans, as has been already related, proceeded 
through the Ister, UA by Absyitus ; and came 
upon the Argonauts at the Brygean islands. 
The body of Culchians, whom the Grec ks now 
encountered at the island of Corcyra, were those 
who had passed through the Cyanean rocks.— 
Gr. Scho. 

1688. Be wUneis, Hecate, 4*g.] Theie is k 
great attention to die observation of numners 

bb2 
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and characters here. The swearing by Hecal^ 
was peculiarly projj^r in Medea, on account of 
her being a Oolcman, and addicted to magic 
rites, over which Heca^ presided; besides, Me- 
dea was priestess of Hecate. 

159U. The dearest treasure of our sex.^ It is 
part of the chai acter anil desciiption of Medea 
to possess words at Nvill, and a knack of talking: 
in a most pliiiisibk^ and persuasive manner. The 
poet has never been inattentive to this circum- 
stance* The topics of the present address to 
Aret6 are particularly well chosen and affecting. 
Her palliation of her frailty, and her solicitude, 
to convince the queen that she had preserved her 
chastity inviolate, are highly feminine and cha- 
racteristic. 

1026. Fmries to the mppliant, <§rc.] That is to 
say, the aveni^ing powers which await to protect 
supj)ltatits, and avenge any wrongs or outrages 
which are cojuniitted against them. The person 
who was capable of violating the lifilUb of hospi- 
tality, and in juring the suppliant and the stranger, 
was held to be execrable and obnoxious to divine 
vengeance. 

1G70. O spouse heUmed,'] The speech of Aret6 
to her husband is very artful and insinuating; 
the time is very opportune/ and the motives of 
self-interest are judiciously selected to influence 
the mind of Alcinoiis. Aret6 was a woman of 
superior talents, and possessed great influence* 
Homer represents her as administering justice. 

1(>9(>. The fan Antiopf !] Antiope, the daus^h- 
ter of Nycteus, was seduced by Jupiter, under 
the form of a satyr: flying from the rage of her 
^ther Nycteusy die took refuge in Sicyon with 
Epopeus, and having broil <^dit forth Amphion and 
Zethus, exposed them on Mount Citheron. Nyc- 
teus died of grief; but, before his death, gave it 
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in charge to Us brother Lycus to bring back his 
daughter. Lycus led an army into Sicyon, and 

killed Epopeus; then, carrying away Antiope 
captive, ne (U livered her into the custody of 
Dirce, her stepmother, who consi^ed her over 
to her children to be tormt^iited by them. Amr 
phion and Zethus were brought up by a shep- 
^ herd, and having attained to man's estate, they 
released their mother, and destroyed Dirc^, by * 

?riug her to a wild horse. Having sent for 
yens, uiider the pretext of delivering Antiop6^ 
.to him; they were about to kill him ; but Hermes 
prevented them, and ordered Lyons to yield up 
the soTereignty to them. — (6r. Seho.) Ovid^ 
Metam. lib. vi. 1. 110, adverts to this fable. 

1699. DanaL] Pherecydes, in his twelfth 
book, says, that Acrisius married .Eurydice, the 
daughter of Laced'demon. Daiiae was the produce 
of this marriajxe. Acrisius having consulted the 
oracle, to know whether he should have a son, 
the Pythian god answered , that he himself should 
not hare a son; but that his daughter would 
bear one, who was fated to destroy him. Acri- 
siuSy on, his return to Argos, caused a brazen 
ehamber to be constructed in the court of his 
palace ; where he shut up Danal with her nurse» 
and kept her contined and closely watched, to 
prevent her having a son. Jov e, being enamoured 
. of the virgin, grained admission to her in a shower 
of gold, which ulided througii tlie roof, and was 
received by Danae in her bosom. The offspring 
of this intercourse was Perseus. Danae, with 
the assistance of her nurse, nourished him pri- 
vately, and eluded tfaeTigilance of Acrisius until 
he was three or four years old. Then Acrisius, 
hearing die voice of the infant playing, called 
£ana6 and the nur^e before Imn^ ^nd Ulled the 
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latter op the spot. Having led his daughter to 
the altar of Jupiter Hercius^ he interrogated her« 
without witnesses, respecting the father of the 
in&nt. She ascribed him to Jove; but the &r 
ther, disbelieving this story, caused a coffer to 
be made, in which he shut up Dana^ and her 
infant, aiid ordered tliem to be cast into the sea. 
They were wafted to the isle of Seriphus. Dicty s, 
the son of Peris tiieues, being there fishinu, with 
a net drew them to land; and, at the entreaties 
of Danae, opened the cotter, lie conducted 
them to his house, and took care of them, as if 
they were his own kindred* Dictys and Poly- 
deetes were, it seems, the sons of Androtho6, 
the daughter of Castor, and Peristhenes, the son 
of Damastor, the son of NaupUus, the. son of 
Neptune and Amymon6; as Pnerecydes relates 
in his first book. When Perseus was now grown 
up to maiiliood, the king of Seriphus fell in love 
with Daiiae, and would have offered violence to 
her, but was prevented by her son. In order, 
therefore, to gfet rid of hira, Polydectes sends 
Perseus to Africa to obtain the head of the fa- 
mous gorgon. Medusa. To his surprise and 
mortification, he saw the young hero return 
crowned with a twofold success, lutving obtained 
Medusa's head, and also having rescued Andro- 
meda, the daughter of Cepheus and Cassiope, 
king and queen of Ethiopia, from being devoured 
by a sea monster to which she was exposed. In 
the interim, the mother of Perseus aud Dictys 
had been forced to take refuge from the violence 
of Polydectes. Perseus turned the tyrant into 
stone, by tlie gorgon's head, together with many 
of his people, and invested Dictys with the so- 
vereignty over the survivors. After this, he 
sailed to Argos with die Cyclops, bis mother. 
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and Andromeda. He did not find Acrisius there 
on his arrival. The monarch had retired to La- 
rissa, in Thossalv, and the country of the Pelas- 
gians, through tear of his grandson. Not find- 
ing Acrisius, Perseus leaves Danae with her 
mother Eurydic^, together with Andromeda and 
the Cyelops, and hastens to Larissa. There, 
kaving made huBsetf known to Acrisius^ he per- 
stiades 4um to return with him to Argos. As 
Ihey were on the point of setting out, it happened 
that Tantaius; the king of that country, caused 
funeral games to be celebrated in honour of his 
deceased father. Perseus being present at these 
games, in company with Aciisius, contended at 
the discus (the pt ntathlon it seems was not then 
known, but each game was distinct and separate), 
and the disk happening to fall on the foot of iiis 
grandfather, wounded him in such a mann^, 
that he died at Larissa. In consequence of this 
unfortunate accident, Perseus retired from Ar- 
gos. See a subsequent note respecting the head 
of Gorgon. Horace alludes to the fitble of 
Dana6, in his Odes, lib. iii. Ode 10. 8ome 
verses of Simonides are preserved, on the pa- 
thetic subject ot Danae with her infant being 
committed to the waves ; which are distinguishca 
by a beautiful and affecting simplicity. They 
are supposed to be addressed by the unhappy 
mother to her infant. — See No. vii. of the remains 
of Simonides. — Bruuk's Analeeta, vol. i. p. 121. 
Vide Ovid, Metam. lib. iv. ver, 610. 

1702. JEehetus.'^ Echetus is mentioned by Ho- 
mer as one of the most cruel of the human raee ; 
and branded widi the appellation of * Echetus, 
tfce scourge of humankindL' Offenders are threat- 
ened.mth the punishment of being delivered up 
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to this monster of inhttmaiiity, both in the Iliad 

and Odyssey, as the most dreadful doom that 
could befall an unhappy wretch. There seems 
to be some small anachronism in this place ; 
Ech( tu>? was still alive, accordinj^ to Homer, not 
only m the time of the Trojan war, but even 
many years after^ at the return of Ulysses : and 
yetf so long before as the time of the Argonautic 
expedition, he b described by AxetS as the inju- 
rious Echetus, already notorious to the world by 
his cruel treatment of bis daughter. The Oredk 
Scholiast uiforms us, that the story of Echetus is 
to be found in a work of Lysippus, the Epirot, 
which is entitled ' Catalogue ot impious Men.' 

171B. / will not veil my purpose.^ There seems 
to be a vast id ot equity and trood sense, and, 
indeed, a strict coiitorniity with natural law, in 
this determination ot Alcinoiis. Tt is most likely 
that Alcinoiis in his heart believed that Medei^ 
was not married; and wished to suggest to his 
wife the necessity of hastening her nuptials, with^ 
out appearing in the transaction himself ;— while 
Us wife was flattered by attributing the whole 
arranffement of the busmess to her own address 
and <fexterity^ and supposing that she liad even 
overreached and circumvented her husband. 

1744. Baif of liyllus.] This was a harbour 
belonging to the island of Corcyra. It took its 
name from Hyllus, the son of Hercules^ and the 
nymph Melita. 

17«>4. Pheacian caveJ] This cave had been the 
habitation of the nymph Maoris, who gave her 
name to Corcyra ; and here she had nursed Bac- 
chus. This cave, it seems, had two entrances; 
and hence (from S$f and dvoa) the god obtained 
the name of Ditiiyrites^ and that species of poe- 
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try which was employed in the hymns composed 
in honour of Bacchus was called Dithyrambus*-* 
(Ghr. Scho.) Milton speaks of the caye, 

— Where old Cham, 

Whom Geiilile::^ Ammoo cail, aod Libyan Jove, 

Hid Analthea, and her florid son 

Yoaog BaoobnSy from hit stepdame Rbea'i eje. 

17^. Queen of Jove.] Juno, through that re- 
sentment which she felt agwist all those who 
were privy to the illicit amours of Jupiter, had 
expelled the nymph Maoris from the island of 
Eubcea; an isle which was ]^culiarly sacred to 
Juno, because she had received B^pchus from 
the hands of Hermes, and nursed him. 

1784. Fear arid modesty.] These rustic nymphs, 
ou account of the beauty of the fleece, were de- 
sirous of apf)roaehing and handling it; but were 
restrained by shame and delicacy, on account of 
the rites of love to which it was so soon to be 
subservient. — See Gr. Scho. 

17B7. Egewt sacred stream.'] The Egeiis was 
a river of Corcyra ; the god of the stream was 
father of the nymph Melita, who bore Hyllus to 
Hercules^ who gave hU name to a race of people 
on Ae continent of Epirus, and to a harbour of 
Corcyra. Panyasis, in Us account of Lydia^ 
says that Hercules had two sons, who were both 
called Hyllus, from Hyllus, a river of Lydia, 
which is said to have contributed to his cure on 
his return. — Gr. Scho. 

Authors differ respectins? the place where the 
nuptials of Jason and Medea were celebrated. 
Timaeus agrees with our author in fixing the place 
at Corcyra. Dionysius, the Milesian, in the se- 
cond bodL of his Argonautics, says, that their 
nuptials were edebrated at Byzantittm. Anti- 
maehus, in his Lydia, says, that Jason and Medea 
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indulged their mutual passion near the river Pha-* 
sb ; and this is most probable. — See 6r. Scho« 

1703. Retaim the name.] Apolionius here, ac- 
cording to his practice, displays his knowledge 
of antiquities* The Greek Scntiast informs us, 
that other writers took notice ai tins caye bear- 
ing the name of Medea. 

1810. Race o f hapless man,] This sentiment is 
imilatt'd by Oviii, lib. vii. ver. 4>4. 

1823. Around the point of Macris.] He speaks 
of the peninsula, or projecting neck of land, on 
which the chief city of the Pheacians then stood, 
and where stands at present Corfu, the capital of 
the island. Apolionius (says the Greek Scholiast) 
describes it in his Periplus of Europe* Others 
seem to think, that the poet here speaks of a 
Chersonese running out m>m the main land of 
Epirus, opposite to Corcyra, which was called 
Macridia; probably on account of its hem^ peo- 
pled by a colony from Euboea, whicli was anci- 
ently called Maoris. — See the Greek Scholiast. 
Probably this was the place where Buthrotum 
was situated, mentioned by Strabo in his seventh 
book. — Greek Scho. 

1826. aic^tre*} The sceptre was the syndioli- 
cal ensign of royalty* It was nothing more than 
a staff more or less ornamented* It was bone 
by the sovereigns of those ancient times, and 
even by their delegates when they proceeded to 
solemn acts, such as concluding treaties, or pro- 
nouncing jud^ents. The sceptre of the ancient 
sovereigns of llussia was a simple staff. Such 
is still the sceptre of the little despots of Mol- 
davia and Wailachia. The throne was a seat of 
stone, on which the monarcFi sat. The judges 
were at his side on benches of the same kmd. 

1876* Origin from Bacchm*} The Bacchiades 
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of Corinth, who took their name from Bacchius^ 
the son of the god Bacchus. They were, the 
most illustrious family in Corinth : and were ex- 
pelled on account of the death of Actaeon. The 
stoiy runs thus: Melissus, kaving rendered im- 
portant services to the Corinthians, who were i^ 
oanger of being destroyed by Phidon, king of 
llie Argives, was advanced to high honours 
amouG: them on this account. The Bacchiadue, 
coming to his house by night, attempted to carry 
off his son Actfeon by force ; but were resisted 
by the parents of the youth. A scu^e ensued, 
in which Actaeon was unfortunately killed. Me- 
lissus,* standing on the altar, denounced the most 
dreadful curses against the Corinthians, unless 
they avenged the death of his son : this was at 
the commencement of the Isthmian ^ames. After 
he. had spoken in diis manner, he threw himself 
down headlong from a precipice which lay before 
him. The Corinthians, cautious of kaving the 
death of Actocon unpunished, and, at the same 
time, being urged by the commands of an oracle, 
expelled the Bacchiada*. Chersoerates, one of 
the Bacchiadse, founded the city ot Corcyra, 
having expelled the Colchians; who retired to 
the continent, and settled there near the Cerau* 
nian mountains. — Gr. Scho, 

1877» Epkyra.] Corinth was thus called from 
Ephyra, the daughter of Epimetheus* Eumelus 
says, that Ephyra was the daughter of Oceanus 
andTethys, and wife of Epimemeus. — 6r. ScHo. ' 

1879. Bacchiadce,] The story told by thesclio- 
liast, concerning the Bacchiadre, does not agree 
with the most authentic historical relations. After 
the line of Sisiphus was extinct, the kings, who 
descended from Aletes, affected to call them- 
selves Heraclidse, Aletes being descended from 

VOL. II. c c 
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Heicides. This name thev after changed to Bae- 
duadesy from Bacchius, uie fifth in descent from 

Aletes. They held the kingdom for a long time, 
until the faiiiily grew so numerous, and the people 
so weary of regal g^ovemment, that they entirely 
dissolved it by common consent, in the reiiiii of 
Telestes their last king. This prince becomiiiii 
odious to his subjects, two of his kinsmen formed 
a conspiracy against him. After his death, two 
hundred of the principal JBacchiadse seized on the 
ffOTemment, and shared the administration of af- 
fairs among themselves, electing a supreme out 
of their own body, whom they called Prytanis. 
Corindi continued under this aristocracy for about 
two hundred and forty years; when Cypselus, 
one of the Bacchiadte, by the mother's side, but 
not in the paternal line (being; encouraged to the 
attempt by an oracle), possessed himself of the 
sover(-ii^n authority, and became king. 

1878. After times.] rimaus says, that Chersi- 
crates was expelled from Corinth, and founded 
the colony in question, upwards of six hundred 
years after the time of the Trojan war. 

1885. NegiMMMeaU, 4^.] I^cylax, in his Perk 
plus, sayst that the Nestsei were a pe<mle of 
lUyria. From their country to the bay of Ma- 
nius is (according to him) one da^s sail. Era- 
tosthenes says, in his geography, * After the 
Illyrians cumo the Nestaei.' — (Gr. Scho.) Oricos 
was a maritime town of Epirus, nearly opposite 
the port of Brundusium, in Italy, now called 
Brindisi. 

1889. Altar by Medea,] Timonax, in the first 
book of his Sicelics, says that Jason married 
Medea in Colchis, with the consent of JBetes; 
and that he ww in his voyage about the Eoi^ine 
•ea,. certain gardens^ which are called the gap- 
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dens of Jason ; at the place where that hero ig 

said to have landed. He adds, that gymnastic 
exercises, and the throwing of the discus, are 
still kept up there in honour of the Argonauts; 
and that the bridal ( haniber of Medea, where the 
nuptials were consiuiiuiatt d, was preserved ; and 
also a temple near the city, erected by Jason ; 
together with many other temples consecrated by 
him. But Timaeus says^ that Medea and JasoQ 
were married in Corcyra; and, speaking of sa- 
crifices, asserts, that, in his time, saciifiee was 
performed annually in die temple of ApoUo, 
where Medea originally sacrificed; and that mo- 
numents, erected to commemorate her marriage, 
remained at the shore not far trom the city, and 
were called the monuments of the Nymphs and 
Nereids. — Gr. Scho. 

181)0. Nomian Phwlms.] Apollo was so called 
from the Greek Nou^^, * a law;' as presiding over 
law and justice. This altar was erected by Me- 
dea, to perpetuate the memory of the righteous 
doom pronounced by Alcinoiis, which she Bup^ 
posed to be inspired by ApoUo Nomius. 

1908* Ambrama.} A fiunous city of Thesprotia, 
in Spirut, near the rirer Adieron, formerly called 
Epnia and Paralia. Here was kept the court of 
king Pyrrhus. After Augustus had conquered 
Mark Anthony, he called this city Nicopolis, in 
honour ot his victory. Its port was particularly 
famous. — Vide Mela, lib. ii. c« 3. and livy, lib. 
jixxviii. c. 3. 

Id09. Hallow'd seats,] It is doubtful whether 
the seat of the Curetes here meant is not Acar- 
nama; to which place the Curetes are said to 
have emigrated when they weie expelled firom 
Etolifu Btrabo has a long but unsatiBfactory 
passage on 1}iis subject in m t^th book.-^jdt 
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Bdil.) See also Diod. Sic. lib. c. 64, ei seq. 
The Coretes are supposed to have bad their first 

origin from Crete. — Virgil, Georgic, lib. iv. ver. 
161 : 

Curetain gonitus crepltantiaqne sera tee|itB 
DioUeo ogbU regem pavm sab aDtro* 

11)10. Ec/iinndes.] These were five small islands 
ia the iofiian sea, near the mouth of the river 
Acheloiis, and not far from the gult of Lepanto. 

1912- Lend of Pehps.] So Ovid: Pelopcia 
Pitt hem vie misit in arva. He means Phrygia, 
where Tantalus, the father of Felops, reigned. 

1917. Syrtes, There were two Svrtes on the 
coast of Libya ; the greater and the lesser* They 
are mentioned b^ most of the ancient writers. 
Milton's description. Paradise Lost, book ii. ver. 
939, corresponds with that of ApoUonius: 

Qaench'd in a boggy Sjrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land; uigh founder\l tm he fares. 
Treading the crude confiistenct:, ball on foot, 
Half fljfiug; behoves him now both sail and oar. 

Major Rennell speai&s thus of the Syrtes, in his 
excellent work on the geography of Herodotus, 

£. 646, ei 9eq, (by whom Uiey are mentioned in 
is Melpoihene, 169) : * The Syrtes, which were 
the terror of ancient mariners, are two wide 
shallow gulfs which penetrate very far within 
the northern coast of Africa, between Carthage 
and Cyrene, in a part where it already retires 
very far back, to form the middle bason or widest 
part of the Mediterranean sea. The north and 
east winds of course exert their full force on these 
shores, which are exposed to them. At the same 
time, tfiat not only certain parts of those shores 
are formed of moveable sand, but the gulfs them- 
selves are also thickly sown with shallows of the 
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rame kind; wbich, yielding to the force of the 
wayes^ aie subject to yariations in their fonn and 
positions. To this must he added, the operation 

of the winds, in checking or accelerating the mo- 
tions of the tides; which are, therefore, reducible 
to no rules. 

* The two Syrtes are more than two hundred 
German miles asunder, and are distin finished by 
the terms greater and lesser ; of which it would 
appear, Herodotus knew only the former, by the 
name of Syrtis; the latter, by that of the lake 
Tritonis. Not but that both were known, and 
had obtained the above distinctiye names, in the 
time of Scylax, whom we may conceive to have 
written before the time of Herodotus* It is re* 
markable, that Herodotus is silent respecting the 
properties of the Syrtis, which he mentions by 
name; whilst lie speaks of the dangers of the 

• other in a pointed manner. We are not, how- 
ever, to infer from this silence, that he was igno- 
rant of the dangers of the greater Syrtis. The 
greater Syrtis bordered on the west of the pro- 
vince of Cyrenmca ; and penetrated to the depth 
of about one hundred miles within the two capes 
that formed its mouth or the opening, which were 
that of Boreum on the east, Cephalus or Trico- 
rium on the west* In front it was opposed to 
the opening of the Adriatic sea; and the Medi- 
terranean, in this part, expanding to the breadth 
of near ten degrees, exposed this ^ulf to the vio- 
lence of the northerly winds. Scylax reckons it 
a passage of three days and nights across its 
mouth. It is not, however, pretended that the 
whole extent of this space was equally dangerous, 
or that there were dangers in every part. 

* The lesser Syrtis lay opposite to the islands 
of Sicily and Maita. It appears to be no more 

c c 2 
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than forty or fifty German miles in breadth, but 
penetrates to about seventy-itve within the con- 
tinent. We have the word of Scvlax, that it 
was the most dangerous of the two. The islands 
Cercuia and Cercinitis bounded its entrance to 
the north ; Meninx, or that of the Lotophagi, on 
the south. It was here that Jason is sara (by 
Herodotus) to haye been in imminent danger of 
shipwreck, previous to his setting out on the 
Argonautic expedition. — Melp. 179. 

* There are several short desGriptions of the 
Syrtes on record ; that of Lucan is the most 
pointed, and, making allowances for the colour- 
ins[ of a poet, not very different from that given 
by Eiliisi in later times; or, indeed, what may 
be collected from Strabo : 

When N^tarf *t baod the 6nt formfttioQ tned, 

When 86U from lands she did at firit divide. 

The Syrts, not quite of sea nor land bereft* 

A oiingted mass, uncertain still she left. 

For nor the land with gea is qaite o'erspread. 

Nor sink the waters deep their oozy becj, 

Nor earth defends her sliore, nor lifts aloft its head. 

The site with neither and with each compliesi 

Doahtfbl and inaooessible it lies; 

Or 'tis a sea with shallows banVd aroaad, 

Or 'tis a brokoD land with waters drown'd ; 

Here shores advanced o'er Neptune's rule we fiad. 

And there an inland ocean lags behind. 

Tbns Nature's purpose, by herself destrojr'd^ 

Is useless to herself and unemploy'd, 

And part o( her creation still is void. 

Perhaps, when first the world and time began, 

Here swelling tides and pleiiteoaa waters ran ; 

Bat long eonfiiriog od the barntog aoae» 

The sinking seas have felt the neigfabonrtDg sdd* 

Still hj degrees we see how they decay. 

And scarce resist the thirsty god of day. 

perhaps, in <liflVrent ages 'twill be found, 

W hen future suns have run the burning roand. 

The Syrtes shall be dry and solid ground.^ 
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Smftll are the depths (be seasty waves retain. 
And earlh grows daOj od the jielding main.' — 

This description, as Major Renaell observes^has 
a boldness peculiar to itself. 

* The dangers of the two Syrtes were different. 
Those of the greater beiog produced by the quick- 
sands, both on the shore and in the offing (and it 
is of these Apollonius speaks), and which w^re 
rendered more formidable by their great extent. 
The dangers of the lesser Syrtis arose, more par-- 
ticularly, from the variations and uncertainty of 
the tides on a flat, shelvy coast. In effect, Pliny 
supplies no description at all of the Syrtes : he 
only says, they are horribly danticious (lib. iv. c. 
6). Neither does Solinus ; but both (»t" them seem 
to consider the irregularity of the tides as the sole 
or chief cause of danger. Strabo imputes the 
danger, not only to the tides, but to the flatness 
and ooziness of the bottom; and observes, that 
ships, whilst navigating this part, keep as wide 
as possible of the indraught of the gulfs/ Major 
Rennell observes, that the Goodwin Sands of 
England possess much the same properties as 
the shallows and coast of the greater Syrtis. The 
lesser Syrtis is now called the ^ulf of Kabes : 
• from this cape (Capoudia) says i)r. Shaw, all 
along to the island of Jerba (i. e. oi tlie Loto- 
phagi) we have a succession of little flat islands, 
banks of sand, oozy bottoms, or small depths of 
water. The inhabitants make no small advantage 
of these shallows, by wading a mile or two from 
the shore, and flxing^ as they go, hurdles of 
reeds, which enclose a number of fish* Dr. Shaw 
was informed, that frequently at the island of 
Jerba, on the south side of the Syrtes, the sea 
rose twice a day above its usual height 
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1928. Winds contpiurmjf, Sfc] The deacription 
of thk shoal and maccessible lee shore, with a 
raging north wiod beating on it, is exacilly con- 
formable to the description given by the dmevent 

writers quoted in Major llenneirs work. 

1930. Tides resistless.] It has been supposed 
thatth( ie are no tidus ui the Mediti rraueaii ; it 
is asctrtained, however, that this is a vulgar 
error, by various relations, l)<)tli ancient and mo- 
dern. Apoiionius, in speaking here of the violent 
and dangerous effect of the tides, is strictly cor- 
rect and conformable to truth. The whole ex- 
tract from Miyor Rennell, above given, will be 
found to reflect eonsiderable light on this part of 
the poem of ApoUonius. 

1989. No patkp no hmmi of thqi^herds.'] Sallust 
agrees perfectly with our poet, in his description 
ol a part of Libya, in the Jugurthine war. Col- 
lins, in his second oriental eclogue, entitled 
* Hassan, or the Camel Driver,' has employed 
the same ideas to great advantage. 

1946. Better the dangers known,] Virgil ha& 
imitated this passage, i^neis, lib. i. ver. 93. 

1957. Sad Amocbus. The speech of Ancseus is 
much in character. His observations are sensi- 
ble» and show the care and attention of an ex- 
perienced mariner* 

2014. 7%ejKir0iiltmi] This simile is perfectly 
original, and highly beautiful and expressive. 
The fears, tlie tenderness, and unavailing cries 
of the Pheacian virgins (who found themselves 
sent, from the ease, the plenty, and indulgence 
of a palace, in Pheacia, their native country, to 
perish by hunger in that Libyan desert), are well 
expressed by the helpless state oi the young and 
unfledged birds falling out of the parent nest in 
a rock in the absence of the mother. The yiigins 
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here mentioned are those whom Aiett sent witfi 
Medea to attend her. This simile is copied tiy 

Virgil, iEneis, lib. xii, ver. 475, ia sonic degree; 

. PabaU parTa legens, sidisqoe loqnacibos esoas. 

2033. Heroines.] These uymphs of Cyrene are 
also culled Heroiiles in an epigram of Callinia- 
chus, win( h is found in the first volume of Span- 
heim's edition of Calliinachus, p. l3GB. The word 
in the orii;inal ot ApoUonms 13, by synalaephe^ 
i^pufrcai, for Tjpma'crai. 

2044. The shading veiL] The veil is properly 
an ornament of women; the circumstance of 
Jason having a veil thrown over his head, as he 
lay upon the ground, shows how much he was 
dejected and unmanned by his sufferings and 
sorrows* 

2055. A local reign,] These rustic and pastoral 
deities were properly said to obtain local dignity 
and iiitiuence in Libya, or Cyrenaica, where the 
pastoral liie and manners prevailed. Near this 
was the most t\ rule part of Libya. 

20G-2. Tender parent.] The nymphs here speak 
in an obscure and oracular manner. The careful 
parent, darkly mentioned by them, appears, in 
the sequel, to be meant for a description of the 
ship Argo ; which had borne the Argonauts in 
her hold, as in a womb, through the various pe- 
rils of the voyage. There is a similar double 
meaning, and wi^rawing of the obvious truth, 
in the prophecy of the harpy Ceteno, in Virgil ; 
where she tells the Trojans that they should be re- 
duced to eat their tables. iLueis, lib. iii. ver. 255 : 

Non nnte datara cfngetis raacnibus urbem 
Quaiu vos dim fames nostrnpque injnna credit 
Ambesa^i subigat mails ab»aiu(;re meosas. 

Many instances of similar obscure predictions 
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occur in ancient histories. Such was the answer 
of the oracle to Cresus respecting Cyrus^Heio- 
dotiis, Clio : 

When o er the Medes « mule sIirI! bear the sway. 
Then, Ljdian, tremble y aiul on Htiiaus' batik. 
Prepaie tk^ flight, nor dread a coward's name. 

Cyrus was called a mule, because he was half 
Mede, half Persiau, by birth. Of this nature 
was the oracle which cautioned Epaminondas to 
beware of what the Greeks called the * Pelagus 
which he understanding to mean the sea, which 
is called in Greek IlgXayoj, forbore to go in any 
ship or galley. Whereas it w as the Mantinean 
wood of that name of which the oracle bid him 
beware. Much after the same manner is the 
Carthaginian general said to have been deceived, 
when he was told by an oracle that he should be 
buried in Libya; whence he concluded, that after 
he had beaten the Romans, he should return and 
die in his own country; whereas the oracle meant 
the town of Ubyssa, which the Nicomedians 
called libja. When the elder Brutus went with 
the Tarcjums, his kinsmen, to consult the oracle 
of Delphi, they were told, that he who should 
first kiss his mother, on their return, should ob- 
tain the chief authority at Home. Brutus, who 
alone apprehended the true meaning of Vlie oracle, 
fell down, as if by acciih Tit, and kissed the 
ground, the common mother of all. Such is the 
language in the prediction of the witches in M ac^ 
hem, when they assure him he shall never be 
conquered ' Till Birnam wood do come to Dun- 
sinane;' and again tell him. 

Fear Dot| Macbeth — no maa of woaum bora 
Has power iu liurt ihta. 

We have another instance inhistoiyof apiuuding 
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oracle. The Lacedaemonians proved unsuccessful 

in a war against the Arcadians; and were told 
by the oracle, they should continue to be so till 
they brought bacK the bones of Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon. Where to iind theiii was the 
difficulty. They again consulted the oracle, and 
were answered: 

Id tbe Aroadian plain lies Tegea, 

Where two impetaoas winds are forced to blow; 
Form resists form, mischief on miscbiof strikes: 

Here mother earth keeps Af^amemiioil^SSOtt; 
Carrj him o&\ and be victorious. 

The solution of the enigma was accidentally found 

out by Liches, a Spartan ; who, bein^ one day at 
Tegea, observed a sniith workini^ at his forge; 
who told him, that in sinking a well, he had found 
a coliin seven cubits long; and having had the . 
curiosity to open it, to see if the body answered 
the length of the coihn^ he had found it exactly 
fitting, and laid it again where he found it. 
Liches, comparing the place he was in, and the 
answer of the oracle, conceived, that by the two 
winds were meant the smithes bellows; by the 
contending foimsy the hammer and anyil ; and hf 
the double mischief, the ills which are caused by 
iron. He had himself banished, for some pre- 
tended crime, the better to elude suspicion; he 
repaired to Teo^ea ; and having, with some diffi- 
culty, hired the smith's enclosures, dug up the 
bones privately and conveyed them to Sparta. 

2060. Achccan shore.] By this he means Thes- 
saly or Hellas; but it is better to understand 
Thessaly, the inhabitants of which are called 
Achei. 

2068« The nymphi ecamA^d.] The appearance 
of these rural dtvinities^ and their address to 
Jason, with their suddoi yaiiuilung, evidently 

» 
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seem to have furnished Virgil with the id^a of 
the scene between Venus and her son, in the 
first -.^Ineid, ver. 315. 

20B0. Forward he rvsh d, and loudly called, ^c] 
Is it too fanciful to suppose, that the picture here 
given by Apollonius, of Jason callinc^ aloud and 
rousing his companions who lay extended on the 
sands, despairing and confounded^ furnished Mil- 
ton with his first idea of Satan calling to the 
fallen spirits, who lay stretched and confounded 
on die oblivious lake ? The arch fiend, like Jason, 
rouses himself by an effort : 

iVjrthwith upright he rears, from ofi the pool, 
iiis might/ stature. 

With equal loudness he calls to his companions: . 

He caird so load, that ali the hollow deeps 
Of hell resouDded. 

And the Argonauts and angels of darkness, in like 
manner, at tfie call of their respectiTe leaders. 

Came flocking where he stood on the bare strand. 
« 

The words 'bare strand* actually seem to refers 
to the present state of the Argonauts. 

20B5. T%e tawny lion,] There is a noble. 

amplification in this passage. The roar of the 
lion is supposed to be so loud and tremendous 
that e\ en the places which lay low and secure 
shook. There is a peculiar appositeness in this 
simile. The call of the hero, though it sounded 
loud and dreadful to strangers, was the call of 
friendship to his companions, and welcome to 
their ears; in the same mtoner the roar of the 
lion was the voice of savage love; and though 
terrible to the shepherd, it was pleasmg and ac- 
ceptable to the females. 

^ 2112. And to jfoicr mother.] It is, usual with. 
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the ancient poets, when any comniand ov [)r{ - 
dictioD of a divinitY* or any person of very supe- 
rior rank (as» for instance, of a kinir. or other 
person having supreme authority), is to be pro- 
pounded, to recite it over again word for word« 
llie reader who is conyersant with Homer will 
recdiect a multitude of instances of this kind in 
his writings. The nymphs here spoken of were 
indigenous or local deities, peculiar to Libya. 
They are supposed by the j>oet to have been ad- 
vanced to this high station tor the attention paid 
by them to Pallas when she first ii)s( to exist- 
ence. The Greek Scholiast says, that Stesi- 
chorus was the first who pretended that Minerva 
sprung armed from the head of Jove. The nymphs 
are cdled *AvSy}S(r(rmf affiible, or admitting of a 
communication with man, because they were a 
kind of protecting geniuses, who ^ere in the 
habit of revealing themselves, and conversing 
with mortals, li^ton speaks thus of RaphaeC 
He calls him ' Raphael, the affable angel.' 

2127. Of jot/ and Qrief.] Sorrow, to think they 
could not develope the meaning of the oracle or 
injunction ol llu Libyan heroines; joy, to think 
that their condition was not altogeth( r hopeless. 
A situation like that described by Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, book ii. ver« 224: 

For htppj diongh bat 01, for ill not wont. 

2128. A eowrser.] So Vurgil, JEjkeia^ lib., iii. 
ver. 537 : 

Qaataor bio primam omeD eqaos in gramme fidU 

I perhaps deceive myself ; but there seems to me 

to be something in tlie sound of this line of Vir- 
gil, expressive of the trampling and piancing ot 
horses. The taking an omen of good furtuue 
VOL. II. D D 
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from the appearance of these horses, palpablj 
' was Bagf ested to Virgil by Ihe horse which is 

here introduced by oar poet. It is curious to 
remark these coincidences, even in minute things, 
since they show how constantly Virgil had the 
poet of Alexandria in his thoughts. 

2142. Vessel.^ The poet has here, in a ver^'' 
sublime and poetical manner, embelUshed and re- 
lated a simple and common transaction ; namely, 
that the Argonauts hauled their vessel ashore, 
and carried it over some part of the land, to avoid 
the dangers of the Syrtes. This does not seem 
to be a thing altogether so inciediUe as at first 
view might to apprehended* The ships, in those 
early times, were small and light, mere barks ; 
and the lading of the Argo could not have been 
very ponderous. 

2155. So lias the Mme.] Here again we lind 
the poet resorts to the authority of the Muses, as 
a sanction for what he narrates; and tells the 
reader, that he only repeats what he had received 
from them. This proceeds firom a consciousness, 
that what he was about to tell must appear incre- 
dible. Thus Ariosto, whenever he is about to 
rdate some extravagant fiction, always refers his 
neader to the authority of Archbisln^ Turpin, the 
early historiographer of romance; and assures 
him, that he only repeats what he had learned 
from 11 buon Turplno. 

2160. And thus they sang,^ Vir^I, perhaps, 
may be censured tor having related that the 
lock of Dido was cut off* by Iris, and that the 
ships of ^neas were turned into seanymphs* 
ApoUoiiius is much more modest and nK)re cau^ 
tious of viidating credibility. Apprehensive that 
it mig^ seem improbable that tne Arsonauts, 
without the assistance of any dei^, and merdy 
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by their owb strength and exertion, /3/ij kui apstrj, 
should have bueri able to carry their ship during 
so many days ; he takes care to ascribe ttiis piece 
ot history to tlie Muses. — See Mr. Upton s note 
in the Oxford edition. 

2104. Twelve times did Phccbus.'] This circum- 
stance^ of making them carry their bark twelve 
days' journey, agrees well enough with what 
Mi^or Rennell says of the distance between the 
greater and lesser Syrtis : if by the lesser Syrlis 
we understand the lake of Tritonis. 

2173. 3%e faAe <^ Pallas.] For more particular 
considerations on tlie lake Tritonis, see the note 
in a subsequent passage. 

217B. Burning thirst,] The waters of the lake 
Tritonis were quite salt, and could afford them no 
relief. T^e soil about them was also so impreg- 
nated with salt, that the springs are bracKish* 
The same is the ease in the deserts of ligypt. 

21B2. The serpent Ladon.l The dragon which 
guarded the Hesperian fruit was called Ladon. 
x^isander supposed him to be the offspring of the 
earth. Hesiodsajrs, that he sprung from Typhon. 
Agretas^ in the third book of nis £ybic8» asserts, 
that what were commonly supposed to be apples 
were not fruit, but certain flocks of sheep, of 
surprising beauty, which were called ' golden,' on 
account of their at value (this mistake might 
have arisen from the ambiguity of the word 
/*ijAa) ; and that these flocks were guarded by a 
Tery savage and ferocious shepherd, who, from 
his fierce and cruel disposition, was called a 
dragon. Pherecydes, in his tenth book of the 
^ Marriage of Juno/ says, that die land in islands 
of the ocean produced golden apples, or apple- 
trees bearing goldien fruit, which were guarded by 
a dragon sprang from Typhon, whd had a hun- 
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dred heiMls, and uttered all manner of sounds 

and Toices: and that the nymphs, the daughters 
of Jove and Tiiemis, who resided in a cave near 
Eridanus* suggested to Hercules, who was in 
deep perplexity on the subject, the idea of inquir- 
ing: from \ ( nils whore the golden apples were 
to be found, liercules, by their advice, seized 
Nereus forcibly^ who at first transformed himself 
into water, then into fire ; but at last, returning 
to his original form^ reyealed to Hercules the 
place where the apples were to be found. Her^ 
cules, in consequence of this information, pro- 
ceeded in quest of his object ; and, haring amyed 
at Tartessus in Spain, passed oyer from thence 
to Libya, lliere his first exploit was to kill An- 
taeus, a savage and injnrious person, sprung from 
Neptune. Aiu r this, he penetrated to the Nile 
ana Memphis, and to the douiiaions of Busiris, 
who was also the son of Neptune. Him too the 
hero slew, with iphidamas his son, Chalbes his 
herald, and his attendants, at the altar of Jove, 
where they had been used to sacrifice strangers. 
Having arrived at Thebes, he proceeded through 
the mountains into the rerion beyond libya, in 
the deserts of which he kUled many wild beasts 
with his bow and arrows. Having purged libya 
of the monsters which infested it, he descended 
towards the sea \\ lii< h lies beyond it ; and having 
received a golden cup from the sun, he passes 
over in it to Perga, sailing through the sea 
beyond Libya, and thron2,h the ocean. Having 
arrived where Prometheus was bound, and being 
seen by him, he takes pity on his sufferings and 
supplications. He kills the vulture, ana frees 
him. Prometheus, in return for his kindness, 
advises him not to go in person for the golden 
apples; but to repair to Atlas, and order him ta 
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' go for them» while he faisiBelf should support tfce 
heaTens in die place of Atlas, during his absence 

on this mission, to obtun these apples from the 
Hesperides. Fortified with this advice, Hercules 
proceeds to Atlas, explains to him the nature of 
his labour, and directs liiiii to go and procure for 
him threu ot the apples. Atlas, having rested the 
heavens upon the snoulders of Hercules, hastens 
to the Hesperides; and, having received from 
them the apples, returns and finds Hercules sup- 
porting the heavens. Instead of riving the pre- 
cious iiruit to the hero, as he had promised, he 
proposed lhat Hercules should contmue to sup- 
port his burden, while he himself should proceed 
with the apples, and deliver them. Hercules 
seemed to assent to this proposition, but con- 
trived, by stratagem, to return the burden to 
him who liad so long sustained it. He desired 
Atlas to resume his charge for a moment, until 
he (Hercules) should prepare a cap tor his head 
(a ruse, which had been suggested by Prome- 
theus). Atias, not suspecting the scheme, laid 
down the apples on the ground, and received the 
heavens on his head and shoulders. Hercules 
immediatelv possessed himself of the apples, and 
bidding Adas fiurewell, hastened to Mycense, and 
delivered his prize to Eurystheus. Such is the 
entertaining fairy tale of the good old scholiast. 
— Vid. Gr. Sclio. 

SpanhemiuR, in his notes on the hymn to Ceres, 
of Callimachus, ver. 11., employs much pains and 
learning on the explication ot this fable of the 
dragon and the golden fruit. It is most pro- 
bable, that these ffolden apples were citrons and 
oranges, produced in the islands on the coast of 
Africa. Malta, we know, is still celebrated for 
its admirable oranges. Thb fruH, when first 
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known, was considered as a great curiosity amonff 
the Greeks. Citrons and oranges were called 
Mali Pmiea. They were used in the mysteries 
of Bacchus, according to a line of Orpheus, 
w liicli is (quoted by Clenit:iis A It xandriDus. Span- 
fa eim observes, that there is an antique medallioii 
which is in the collection of the king of France ; 
it represents Hercules taking these apples from 
the tree of the llesperides. Tt is said by some 
that Atlas (having laid down the burden of the 
heavens which he had long sustained) agreed with 
the Uesperides for die possession of these apples. 
It is supposed by many» that all this fable of the 
apples and the serpent, may be a faint shadow^ 
deriyed by tradition from the scripture account of 
the fall of man. 

2185. Soil of Atlas,'] Africa, where, according 
to the ancients, Atlas reigned. Thus Virgil, 
.^Ineis, lib. iv. ver. 481 : 

UlUinos JStbiopom locaa eat, nbi maxinms Atlas. 

2I8G. Hesperian maids.] So palled, either from 
the appearance of evening, or from their residing 
in Hesperia. The llesperides were the daughters 
of Phorcus and Ceto. From one of these nymphs 
the island borrowed its name, which was inha* 
bited by Geryoneus ; who owned the dog Orthus, 
the brother of Cerberus^ and whom Hercules 
killed* Some say, that this dog was the pro- 
perty of Atlas. — 6r. Scho. — ^Virjgil, Maeis, lib. 
vii. yer. 661, alludes to this exploit of Hercules^ 
mentioned by the scholiast: 

Poslquam Laureiitia victor* 

GerjODe exstiuclo, Tirjothius attigit arya, 
TjTj-benoqae boves io flumine lavit Iberas. 

Seryius, in his note on this passage, mentions 
the dog Orthus. Oeryon and his d<^ are like- 
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wise celebmled by. Pindar^ first IsthmiaD Ode. 
The scholiast, in commenting on this passage, 
mentions the dog Orthus. And one of the anno- 
tators Oil Pindar remarks, that there is an euallag^ 
of the number in the preceding lines; since, in 
fact, Geryon had but one dog. This dog is also 
noticed by Hesiod, in Theog^. ver. 309. Accord- 
ing to other accounts ot the Ilesperides, they 
were the daughters of Hesperus, the brother of 
Atlas, and shepberdeal&es by profession. Hermes 
carried oS their sheep, which, for their exquisite 
beauty, were called ^ colden* (as has been afready . 
said), and killed the shepherd, 

^10. Wheiher you mn, Sfc.] The hero ad- 
dresses the nymphs in this strain of uncertainty, 
because there were various classes and descrip- 
tions of these divinities. Some were Uraniae, or 
celestial nymphs; others Epigaiaj, or terrestrial; 
some Potamiae, or river nymphs; others ].imnae?e, 
or nymphs of the lakes : some Tlialassiae, or 
nymphs of the sea. In short, the general deno- 
mination of nymphs was subdivided into seyeral 
tribes or families, as Mnesimachus says, in his 
Diacosmi. — 6r. Scho. 

2216. "Some rack diidage.] We find the goddess 
Bheain.the same manner praying for water, in 
the first hymn of Callimachus * ad JavemJ All 
the land, according to the poet, being at that 
time destitute of springs. One cannot forbear 
remarkhig the striking resemblance between the 
passage now cited and the description in scrip- 
ture of Moses in the wilderness, striking the 
rock with his staff and causing water to flow, to 
satisfy the thirst of the Israelites, It is, indeed, 
one of those passages which may lead us to think 
that the Alexandrine poets had access to the in- 
spired authors of holy writ, in the translation of 
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lihe seveiity interpreters. The passage is in £s- 
odus xm. ver. 6. * Bdiold, I will stand b^Dfe 
thee there upon the lock in Hoieb; and thov 

shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water 
out of it, that iliv people may drink: aud Moses 
did so in the sight of the elders of Israel.' And 
in the Psalms : * He smote the stony rock, so 
that the waters gushed out, and the streams 
flowed withal.' 

2231. Som im tree$, Sfc] Uespera, £rytheist 
£gl^ — ^these were the names of the nymphs. 
This passage is very poetical and original. It is 
one of the prettiest and most fiuici&l transfor- 
aations that can be found in any poet> ancient or 
modem. The compassionate nymphs, desirous 
to recreate the senses of the weary Argonauts, 
first cover the ground with grass; then cause 
taller lierbs to spring; then transform themselves 
into various trees : but not like the Hamadryads, 
who had eacli of them a permanent union oi con- 
nexion and vital existence with some particular 
tree. At last these nymphs pass from the sem- 
blance of trees to tneir original and proper 
nymphlike appearance, 

3262. Lake of PaUas.] The lake Tritonis. It 
is mentioned by Lucan» lib. ix. ver. 347. Hero* 
dotus speaks mus of the lake Tritonis; Hdp. 
178, 179, 180 : * Towards the eea, the Machlyes 
border on the Lotophagi. They extend as far as 
a great stream called the Friton, which enters 
into an extensive lake named Tritonis, in which 
is the island of Phia. An oracular declaration 
they had said had foretold, that some Lacedae- 
monians should settle themselves here. 

* The particulars are these : when Jason had 
constructed the Argo, at the foot of Mount Pe- 
lion, he carried on )K>ard a hecatomb for sacrifice, 
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(Uid a biazen tripod. He sailed round the Pelo- 
ponnese, with the intention to visit Delphi. As 

he approached Malea, a north wind drove him to 
the African coast; and, btiiore he cuukl discover 
land, he tvot amongst the shallows of the lake 
Tritonis : not being able to extricate himself from 
this situation, a Triton is said to have appeared 
to liim, and to have promised him a secure and 
easy passage, provided be would give him the 
tripod. To this Jason assented ; and the Triton, 
haying fulfilled his enfi;agenienty placed the tripod 
on the bank, from whence he communicatea to 
Jason^ and his companions, what was afterwards 
to happen. Amongst other thbgs, he said» tibat 
whenever a descendant of the Ar^^onauts should 
take away ihis tripod, there would be a hundred 
Grecian cities near the lake of Tritonis. The 
Grecians^ hearing this prediction^ concealed the 
tripod. 

* The Machlyes have an annual festival, in 
honour of Minerva, in which the youpg women, 
dividing themselves into two bands, engage each 
other with stones and clubs. These rites, they 
say, were instituted by their forefathers, in vene- 
ration of her whom we call Minerva; and if any 
die, in consequence of wounds received in this 
contest, they say that she was no virgin. Before 
the close of the fight they observe this custom : 
she, who, by coniiuon consent, appears to have 
fought the best, has a Corinthian helmet placed 
on her head, is clothed in (Grecian armonr, and 
earned in a chariot round the lake. How ihe 
virgins were decorated in this solemnity before 
they had any knowledge of the Greeks, 1 am not 
able to say; probably they might use Egyptian 
aims. We may venture to affirm, that the Greeks 
borrowed from Egypt the shield fuid the helmet^ 
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It in pretesded that Mbeira was the daughter of 

Neptune, and the divinity of the lake; and that, 
from some trifling disagreement with her fatlier, 
she pnt herseli under the protection of Jupit^^ 
who adopted her as his daughter.* 

Scylax, as quoted by iMajor Kennell, says, * In 
this Syrtis (the lesser one) is the island and river 
of TiitoDy and the temple of Minerva Tritonia. 
The moulii or opening of the lake is small; and in 
It, on the reflux of the 8ea» is seen an island. 
When the island is coyered, that iSf when tfie 
tide is^p, ships may enter the lake. The lake is 
large, being about 1000 stadia in circumference; 
it is snrrounded by Libyan nations, and has cities 
on its western border, and also fertile and pro- 
ductive lands.' Scylax calls the whole gulf of 
Kabes, the great lake of Tritonis; in which the 
lesser Syrtis, called likewise Cercinnitica, is also 
ineliKlen as a part of it. Hence it would appear, 
that in the times of Scylax and Herodotus it was 
the custom to call the whole Syrtis and lake, 
collectivelyi the lake or gulf of Tritonis: althai^h 
in the times of Strabo, Phny, Polybius, and 
Ptolemy, the word Syrtis was applied separatdy 
to die wy or gulf; llritonis to the lake. ' "We 
must, therefore (says Major Rennell), regard 
the lake Tritonis of Herodotus as the lesser 
Syrtis and lake of Lowdeah united; and must 
conclude that he either knew, or took for granted, 
that the dangerous gulf, into which Jason's ship 
was driven, together with the water which re- 
ceived the river Triton, and also contained the 
island of the same name, were one and the same/ 
Dr. Shaw was clearly of opinion, that the lake 
liowdeah was the Tritonis; but seems to have 
had no suspicion of its haying ever communicated 
with the outer gillf. If we may suppose an an- 
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cient communication, now closed up by sand 
gradually thrown up by the surge of the sea, we 
may naturally suppose that a great part of the 
lake itself has been tilled up by the same opera- 
tion* The lake itself is» at preseat, as salt as the 
eea ; wUch may arise, either from the sea water , 
oozing through the sand, or from the ssdt liTulets 
which flow into it, from a soil strongly impregna* 
ted with Ihat nuneral; or even mm the salt, 
washed down by dews, and occasional showers, 
from the neighbouring mountains of Had-deffa. 
Major Rennell supposes the rivulet of El Ham« 
mah to have been the river Tritonis. At present 
this rivulet, composed of several hot springs, 
which furnish a number of baths (whence its 
name £1 Hammah), runs several miles towards 
the lake, and there loses itself in the sand. 

Pliny says, lib. v. c* 4: * Near to them (the 
PhiliBnian altars) the great lake, denominated 
from die river Triton, receives into it that rirar* 
But Callimachus calls it Pallantlas, and filaoes 
it on this side the leaser Syrtis, though many 
place it between both.' 

From the Africans on the borders of this lake 
(says Herodotus) the G-reeks borrowed the vest, 
and the aegis, with which they decorated the 
shrine of Minerva: the vests, however, of the 
African Minervas are made of skin, and the 
ftinge hanging from the aegis is not composed of 
serpents, but leather* In every other respect 
the dress is the same. It appears by the very 
name, that the robe of the statues of Minerva 
was borrowed from Afiica. The women of this 
country wear below their garments coat skins 
without the hair, fringed and stained of a red 
colour: iroin which part of dress the word oeyiH 
of the Greeks is unquestionably der ived* — (Melpw 
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c. 189.) We find, in conformity with this de- 
scription oi Herodotus, our poet, in the preeed-' 
ing passage, has dressed the Heroines or Libyan 
nymphs. Dyed goat skins were anciently in 
much request, and formed a considerable article 
of commerce. In allusion to this custom, Isaiah 
faasy * Who is this that cometh from £dom, with 
dyed garments from Bosrah]' 

2274. A» marming an#s«] Virgil has imitated 
this simile, ^neis, lib* iv. ver. 4M. 

2286. fen abtent, godUke chief.] There is 
something Tery interesting and pleasing here, in 
the art of the poet, who thus brings back Her- 
cules to the view of the reader, and makes him, 
even in his absence, coiitiibute to the success of 
the Argouautic expedition, by his proving the 
means of preserving the band of his friends from 
perishing of thirst. 

2304. Andjfifth with them.] The four first he- 
roes were emmently fitted for the task they un- 
dertooky by their qualifications and endowments, 
as the reaaer will see by resorting to the descrip- 
lion of their characters in the catalogae of me 
Argonauts, book i. As to Canthus, the poet 
says he was impelled by fate; because he had 
already mentioned, hi his tirst book, that he was 
ordained to perish immature. There is something 
very interesting in the spirit and friendship of 
Canthns, who thus resolved to proceed with in- 
trepidity, and demand of Hercules, formidable 
as ne was, an account of his friend* 

2314. MyMs soil.] Polyphemus, being left be- 
hind in Mysia, founded the city of Cius, which 
took its name from Ihe river which flowed round 
it He fell in battle with the Chalybes, as Nym- 
phodorus relates. His having founded Cius is 
mentioned by Charis in^ the first book of his chro- 
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nblogyv Cius is now a Tillage, called Ghemiek 

by the Turks. 

2329. Thrmigh gray beginnings,'] Tliis siiiiile is 
iiiiitated by Vii liil, iJaieis, lib. vi. ver. 4o3. Lyn- 
ceiis, it appears, thouL:li he couid see Hercules, 
yet perceived, at the saine time, that it would be 
but labour in vain to attempt to follow him ; he 
was so distant. The endowment of Lynceus 
seems to have resembled very much the second 
sight of the Scotch. 

2351. I^coremJ] This has the same import as 
Delphic. For the people of Delphis were an-* 
ciendy called Lycoreaos, from a certain village 
named Lycorea. This epithet is recognised by 
CalUmachus, in his hymn to xVpoUo, ver. 119. 
And ill the Orphic hymn to Apollo, AvKwpsu 
(poijoe. See thfe learned annotations of Spanhe- 
mius on the passage oi Caiiimachus now men- 
tioned. 

2353. AcacaUUJ] Alexander, in the first book 
of his Creticsy says, that both Hermes and Apollo 
had an intercourse with Acacallis, To the latter 
she bore a son, called Naxus, who communicated 
his name to one of the Greek islands ; to Hermes, 
a son named Cydon, from whom the city of 
Cydonia in Crete took its name. — Gr. Scho. 

2358. Amphithemis.] The meaning of the poet 
is, that he was called by both names. It seems 
to be doubtful whether the Garainantes, a Li- 
byan tribe, were called after this son of Phoebus, 
or he obtained the name of Garamas from the 
people in question. — Gr. Scho. 

2363. Na$amm.] This was the name of a 
Libyan tribe, not far from the lake Tritonis. — 
Lucan, Ub. ix. speaks of this people : 

QoM Nasamon, gens dara colit, qoi proxima ponto. 
VOL. II. BE 
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2968. Ckqphare^.] Much depeadence should 

not be placed on the similitude of names; but 
one cannot forbear remarking a very striking one 
with respect to this name of Caphareus. There 
is, at this day, in the southern part ot Africa, a 
country called Catfraria; and a nation, who are 
called Caftres, or Cotfres. Such a coincideace 
of names in the same continentf though, cer- 
tainly, in yery distant regions, is somewhat ex- 
traordinai^. 

2392. Per$eus.] Hence the passages of Oyid, 
MetaBL lib. iy. yen 615. ana Mitton^ P. Loatt 
book X. yer. 526. 

2S94. Gorgan—falchim.'] Polydectes, king of 
Scriphos, feaniig the resentment oi Perseus, 
planned a scheme for his destruction ; and having 
invited the neighbouring princes to an entertain- 
ment, A\ iiere an introductory present was required 
from each guest, he required a horse from each of 
the other guests, but Perseus was required to 
bring the head of Medusa, one of the Gorgons. 
The day after the banquet^ the guests brought 
horses; and Perseus brought one, like the rest; 
but Polydectes refiised to receiye the horse of 
Perseus, and insisted on his producing the head 
of Medusa ; and threatened, if he should fail to 
do so, to make liis mother answerable. Perseus 
departed in affliction, lamenting his fate, to the 
extremity ol the island. Here Hermes appeared 
to liiin, and having learned the cause of his lamen- 
tation, encouraged him; and, "by the counsel of 
Minerva, conducted him to the old women, the 
daughters of Phorcus, Pemphredo, or Pephredo^ 
£nto, and Jaino. These three sisters, had but one 

3e and one tooth among them, which they used 
emately. Perseus contriyed to carry away the 
precious eye and tooths He confessed to the 
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^sisters that he had them in his possession, but 
refused to restore them, unless the old women 
wouhl point oat to him the nymphs who kept the 
helmet of Orcus, which had the power of render- 
ing the wearer invisible, the winged sandals, and 
the scrip. They agreed to point them out, on 
condition of regaining their eye and tooth. Per- 
senS) proceeduig to the nymphs, obtained what he 
sought, by the intercession of Hermes. He binds 
the sandals under his feet, and suspends the scrip 
over his shoulders. In this manner he flies over 
theoct an, accompanied by Hermes and Pallas; 
and, linding the Gorgons sleeping, his divine 
companions instruct him how he miglit cut off the 
head he sought, with his face avr it( (l. They 
showed him in a mirror Medusa, w ho alone of the 
Gorgons was mortal. He having approached her 
cut off her head without looking at her, with a 
curved falchion given him by Mercury, and depo- 
sited it in his scrip. After which he fled away 
with all speed. The Gorgons, perceiving what 
was done, pursued him; but were unable to dis- 
cover Perseus, on account of the helmet of 
Orcus. Perseus, on his reaching: Seriphos, re- 
airs to Polydectes; and desires him to assem- 
le the people, that ho may show them the head 
of the Gorgon, ^vell knuwmg that all who behold 
it must be turned to stone. Polydectes, having 
collected his people, desires Perseus to show the 
fatal head. He, with face averted, takes it from 
the scrip; and all the beholders become stone, 
Minerva, having received the head of Medusa 
from Perseus, placed it in her seds; bestowed 
the scrip and winged sandals on Mercury ; and 
retumea the helmet of Orcus to the Nymphs. 
Such is the tale related by Pherecydes in his 
second book. Others say, that Perseus, having 
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cut off the head of Medusa, flew orer Libya, 
where wild beasts, serpents, and other monsters 
sprung up trofii the blood that dro])ped from the 
head: on avuicU account, Libya abounds ui those 
dreadful creatures. — Gr. Sch. — See Apollodorus, 
lib. ii. c. 14. — Hesiod, Th( o.;. ver. 270, — HyG:in. 
Ill preiatioue. — Lucan, Pharsaiia, lib. ix. ver. 
096| gives an account of the various 8er]>ents 
with which the soil abounded. And see Miiton» 
Par. Lost, book x. ver. 52L See also Hero- 
dotus (Melp. 191)» who says, that on the west 
of the river Trkott, the country is infested wifli 
wild beasts, and ^bounds in serpeots of enormous 
size. 

2421. The subtle poison,] Lucan, lib. ix. ver. 
770, has described the appearances in the body 
of a soldier dying of the poison of a ser[)( ut, with 
^reat v ariety of circujnstances, and strength of 
coiouring^. 

2424. Brazen f 4*0.] Anciently, from the scarcity . 
of iron, not only arms and Wfirlike engines, but 
instruments of husbandry, were made of brass. 
We find that this was formerly the case in Ire- 
land ; . where spear-beads, and other weapons of 
brass, some of them of greM size, have frequently 
been found in the earth. 

2427. Heap the' incumbent clay.] The practice 
of raising barrows, or sepulchral inouuds, over 
the dead was not peculiar to the Celtic tribes, 
but was ahuost universal in the earlier ages. 
Homer ok iitions it as usual among the Greeks 
and Trojans. And it appears, by the relations 
of Chandler, and other travellers who have 
visited the Troade, that the barrows of many of 
the heroes who fell on both sides, during the 
Trojan war, remain at this day. Xenophon 
says, that the same custom prevailed ai^ong the 
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Penians. It alio obtained among the ancient 
Germans ; and we know^ from the Tast number 

of barrows of the most remote antiquity which 
are every where to be seen in Ireland, that the 
use of them was general throue;hout that island. 

2428. TlirC mourning warriors, ^c] The origin 
of funeral games is not known. Pliny says they 
existed before the time of Theseus. Homer, 
whose poems are a treasure of ancient learnings 
in describing the obsequies of Patroclus, has 
enumerated all the usual funeral ceremonials. — 
IL xziii* Electra, in the play of Sophocles which 
bears her name, alludes to this custom, which 
prerailed among Ihe relations and friends of the 
deceased, of cutting their hair, and placing it, as 
an oftering, on the tomb of the defunct. Briseis, 
in Homer, cuts off her hair, and consigns it, as 
an oblation to the iih inory of Patrocliis. When 
the hair was thus cut otl, in honour of the dead, 
it was done in a circular form, something like a 
monkish tonsure. Ovid takes notice of this cus- 
tom : ScisscB cum veste capilios. — Virgil mentions 
frineral rites similar to those described by our 
pdety in his eleYenlh iEaieid, yen 188* The 
widow of General Le Clerc is said to have 
revived this ancient practice, by cutting off her 
hair, and placing it on the dead body of her 
husband. 

2454. Triton,"] The ancients really believed in 
the existence of Tritons. See the story in llt ro- 
dotus, which reflects some light ou this passage. 
The historian makes the interview of .Tason with 
Triton anterior to the arrival of the hero iu Col- 
chis. Pindar, in his fourth Pythian ode, ad- 
dressed to Arcesilaus of Cyrene, in vrhich he 
has given a complete history of the Argonautic 

bb2 
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enteqprise^ introduces Triton as appearing in a 
human form. 

2466. A verdant sod,'] Tliis sod was offered to 
tifte Argonauts by the deity, in token of his de- ' 
Yotion to their service. Earth was one of the 
symbols given bv the ancients, and also bv the 
modems, under the feudal law, in token of fealty 
and allegiance. Thus, we find Cyrus sending to 
the Scythians to demand earth and water as an 
acknowledgement of their submission to his do- 
minion : arid the auihassadors of Xerxes made a « 
similar demand ot the Athenians. 

2472. £urymlm.] Ue was king of Cyrene, 
and son of Neptune and Celaeno, the daughter 
of Atlas. PhylarchttSy in his seventh book, calls 
him £urytus> and says that his brother was 
named Lycaon. Acesander, in his first book 
concerning Cyrene, the daughter of Hypsens, 
says, that after him (Eurypylus) Cyrene, the 
daughter of Hypseus, reigned over Libya. This 
i^urypyhis is mentioned by Callimachus, Bocvt 
<rmv EufUB'yXow. — Gr. Sghp. An^ stJe Pii|dai, 
Py th. iv. 

2474. Euphemn$.'\ F.uph( imis is niade the first 
to receive the sod trom tiie hand of Eurypylus, 
because he was of the same blood; being hunself 
the son of Neptune and Europa, the daughter 
of Tityus. — See Pindar, Pyth. iv« — Gr. Scho. 

2476. Where Apis.} The text has Auhis, but 
the Greek Scholiast iq[>proyes of ApU^ as the 
better reading. Apis» it seems» is me name of 
the island which lay near Crete, or in the sea of 
Minos, ^hvujiov itsKayo$. A name derived from 
the famous sovereio^n and lawgiver of Crete, who 
obtained tlie sovik i^nty over this sea and all the 
.adjacent isles. Alter this the sea in question 
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bore die name of Cretan sea* Thus Horace has. 
In mare Creiieum. After this» it was called the 

Egyptian sea. 

2493. Near a deep outlet,'] It seems that the 
outlet here mentioned was the communication of 
the lake Tritonis with the lesser Syrtis, or gulf 
of Ka})ps; mentioned in the extract of Major 
lit iiiu 11, given in a preceding note. Tt ap[)( ars, 
that It was difficult to tind this commuuicatiuii 
among the shoals. 

2506. 'KU bokUy swelling.} He advises them 
to keep the shore in view, until they should 
make a certain cape or promontorv^tfrom whence 
they might take a departure, and stand over to 
Crete. This was consonant to the tunid practice 
of ancient navigators. The cape or headland 
heie meant is tlie promontory of Phycus, now 
cape Rasato. 

2550. A tail enormous.] Tiie word in the ori- 
ginal, aAxa^ij, properly siirnities the tail of a lion ; 
and is dc'riv(?d from aX)cij, rohin\ from the force 
with which he lashes his sides. Callimachus 
improperly applies it to the tails of flies. — (See 
Or. Scho.) The simile of the lunar crescent, to 
express both the form and bri^ilitness of the vast 
fins in which the tail of the Thton ended^ is very 
apposite.* 

2500. Arg^fn ftante.] The port of Argons, near 

the lake of Triton and lesser Syrtis. Notwith- 
standing the ilreadful accounts given by the 
ancients of the Syrtes, there were ports in them, 
and they were not unfrequented by mariners. — 
See Rennell. 

2572. Southern blasts,] The Argonauts were 

Slad of the ceasing of the west, and the rising of . 
16 south-west wind : because, as Libya lay to 
the south-west of Greece, the latter wind was 
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fiiTourable to their course homewafd. The worst 
wind which coidd hare blown for them would 

have been the north; which, indeed, is peculiarly 
dangerous in the neighbourhood of the Syrtes. 
— See the preceding extract from Major liennell. 

2ol4. Ihsper.'] Hesper is called, in the ori- 
c:inal, \Aa-trip auXior, or the * hodward star,' from 
avXi^scr^oLif to retire to lodginc:s, or resting 
places. The natural effect of the close of day. 
— Gr. Scho. 

2584. Carpathm^ This island is one of the 
Sporades, and lies near Cos. — It is mentioned 
by Homer, and it is called at this day» Scar- 
panto. 

2588. Btaaem Tahs!] Haee verba feliemime 

transtulit, Val. Flac. lib. x. — 'Valerius Flaccus 
has most hap^iily translated this passage in his 
tenth book.' Such is the note of the Oxford 
£ditor. The lines quoted by him are these : 

Ferreas arce proenl aeopiili Djoteide iwk, 
Ho8 prohibet ssvo ore Talog iiuq^endera Auiesi 
Et legere hospitiam^ &o. 

It is tnity surprising (hat the Oxford Editor, Mr. 
ShaWy should speu of the I^iin passage here 
mentioned, as proceeding from Valerius ^Haccus, 
or have quoted a tenth book of that poet : since 

it is a matter of notoriety, that Valerius Flaccus 
did not produce any tenth l)oc)k. Had Mr. Shaw 
taken the trouble of only consultinij; the preface 
to Burman's edition of Val. Flaccus, he would 
there have seen, that the Latin poet left his Ar- 
gonautics imperfect; and that his work was con- 
tinued, chiefly from Apollonius Bhodins, by a 
modem Italian poet, Pius Bononiensis, who also 
edited the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus. 
The continuation first appeared in that edition^ 
which is now become rare; and has smce been 
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adopted in other editions of V. Flaccus. Plato, 
in his dialogue o!i law, entitled Minos, explains 
the table ot Talus. He says, that Khadaraan- 
thus and Talus were the assistants of Miaos in 
administering justice : that Rhadamanthns pre- 
sided over the capitaii Talu*^ over the rest of 
Crete. The latter used, thrice in a year^ to take 
a circuit through the villages and districts of the 
island, to see if the laws were duly observed; 
which laws he carried about with him, inscribed 
on tablets of brass; from hence he obtained the 
name of * brazen/ It is conjectured, that the 
story of the burstinix of th( \ t in above the ankle 
of Talus, by which he died, arose trom a mode 
of punishing crimmals practised by him, which 
was the opening of a vein above the ankle, 
whereby they bled to death. Eustathius (not. 
Odyss. ver. 302) says, that Talus was made by 
Vuicao, and presented to Minos, that he migbt 
guard Crete and Eurojpa.— His mode of punish-* 
ing those who invaded his precincts was to leap 
into the fire, and, when he was throughly^ heatect, 
to clasp the offender in his arms, tlence came 
the expression of aSanlouian laugh. Suidas, on 
the phrase, 'Sardonic laugh,' ascribes this story 
to Simonides. Talus, it seems, by the context, 
before his arrival in Crete, h.ul k si did in Sar- 
dinia ; whence he seems to have brought colo- 
nists to Minos. See Bacon on the Wisdom of 
the Ancients, for the allegorical sense of their 
fables. 

2640. In rage sAe grew*'\ See Yirgil, jEneis, 
lib. vii. ver. 445. See also the description of 
Erichtho in Lucan. 

2096. MeUaUian rocks,] The Melantii were 
two rocks, so called from one Melas, who pos- 
sessed the adjacent region. They were near the 
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island of Thera, oi which more in a subsequent 
note. 

Sporades.] These were certain islands 
of the Archipelago, about twelve in number; 
some of them inhabited, others not. They had 
the name of Sporades, from their being scattered 
here and there; or, as if sown in the deep, from 
otfoipoi, semmo. The little island, to which 
Ai>ollonius alludes, was near Thera, now San- 
iorin, and took its name of Anaph^, from aVoB^ 
(faivuj, * to reveal.* 

2706. Hipjmris,'] Was an island, which also 
lay near Thera. The cuimnentaries of Sptiiitre- 
mms on Callimachus — Hymn to Delos, deserve 
to be consulted, for an illustration of this pas- 
sage. See also, the travels of Olivier, vol ii. and 
the concluding note. 

2726. Loml bfimU of laughter J] Thispassage 
is highly natural and characteristic. The light 
and dioughtiess disposition of these young girls, 
easily moved to laughter, and made to fortfet 
the dang^rs and difficulties of their situation by 
trivial circumstances, is well imagined and de^ 
scribed. 

2739. Mirth ful sallies,'] Callimachus, who per- 
haps, throii<ili the iiitiuence of his' Egyptian origin 
and education, is passionately fond of introducing 
the epithets of deities, and the details of religious 
rites and ceremonies, says, in allusion to this 
custom, in his Hymn to Delos, ver. d24: 

It is observed by Spanhemius on this passage, 
that among the ancients, many of their sacrifices 

were performed not only with festivity, but even 
with laughter, mutual taunts, and a sort of li- 
censed ribaldry and grossness. Such were the 
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Saturnalia among the Romans ; such the rites of 
Apollo ill Delos, mentioned by Callimaclius in 
his Hymn to that island; such were the rites of 
Apollo iEgletes in Achaia, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias. The same license of jesting prevailed in 
other sacriiices of Ceres, the Thesmophoria, as 
may be seen in ApoUodorus, lib. i. c. 6. And in 
Callimachus^ Hymn to Ceres, ver. 18. 

2743. Vom to Maia's son,'] Euphemus is here 
said to haye prayed to Mercury, because he was 
the god who presided oyer dreams.^6r. Sch. 

2746. J%at tod,] Euphemus, it seems, from 
the time he had received the sod from Triton, liad 
preserved it in his bosom, as a charm or pledge 
ot good fortune. 

2750. A beauteous maid,'] There is something 
in this passaiiG of ApoUonius very like tluit in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, where Adam, in a 
vision, sees the Creator fojrming Eve : 

Under his forming hand a creatare grew. 

^ 2761. JVttr«e of thy progeniy,] Euphemus inha- 
bited the territory of Laconia, near the seashore. 
JBut Sesamus, one of his descendants, emigrated 
and colonized Thera. Vtom him descended Aris- 
totle, who led a colony to Cyrene, as Pindar 
relates in his Pythian Odes; and as it is more 
particularly mentioned by Theochrestus, in the 
first book of his Cyrene. They mention, that 
Thera rose, and grew in the sea, from the sod 
which was cast into it. Pindar says, it was 
melted and mixed with the waves, near the island 
now called Thera, through the carelessness of 
the attendants. ApoUonius states, that the sod 
was cast into the sea designedly, with die con- 
currence of Jason. — ^Gr. Soho. 

2786. Lemnos held,] Some of the Argonauts^ 
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on their return, settled at Lemnos. — Being after- 
wards expelled by the Pelasgians, who came 
from the coasts of Italy, they repaired to Spiulu; 
where they were received. — See subsequent note. 

2790. Theras from Antes ion.] Theras was of 
the race of GMlipus, being the son of Autesion, 
the son of Thersander^ the sou of Polynices.— 
Gr. Scho. 

2792. Thera,] Olivier, an elegant French tra- 
Teller^ says (in his second volume>p.2d4)» nothing 
can be more frightfid than the violent convulsion 
which has taken place all along the coast of 
Thera, Therasia, and AspronisL Nothing more 
astonishing than the formation of the roadstead, 
and of the three islands, which have issued from 
the bottom of the sea at known periods. The 
coast of Santorin, nearly a liuiidrcd toist s in ele- 
vation in some places, [)iesents itself like a per- 
pendicidnr mountain, formed of various strata^ 
and of diiiereut banks of volcanic substances. 

Santorin, according to Pliny^ received the 
name of Calista, or ^ handsome island/ after 
having issued from the bosom of the waters ; it 
afterwards bore that of Thera, from the name of 
one of its king$; the name which it bears at pre- 
sent is formed of that of St. Irene^ to whom the 
island was dedicated under the emperors of the 
east* It is not to be douoted, that if we con- 
sider what Suntt)i hi must have been at its second 
period, Ix cnnsei it is still so at this day, it must 
nave been one of the finest and most teitile 
islands of the Archipelago. Its circular form, a 
soil entirely susceptible of culture, which rose by 
degrees from the borders of the sea, in form of 
a calotte flattened at the top^ Mounts St. Stephen 
and Elias, situated at one of the extremities, 
covered perhaps with verdure and wood: every 
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thing concurred, to render Santorin, if not a rery 
beautiful island, at least one of the most agiee- 
able of the Arehipelaffo. 

In the Amials of tihe World, by Briettus, we 
find, that thirtjr years before the Ionic emigra- 
tion, Theras, son of Autesion, and nephew of 
Polyiiiccs, caused a colony of Minya? to be con- 
veyed to Calista, in order to augment the number 
of the inhabitants. The Minvae were descendants 
of the Argonauts, who had followed Jason into 
Colchis: and who, on their return, had stopped 
at Lemnos^ and had there established themselves. 
The descendants of those heroes, driven some 
time after from Lemnos by the Pelasgi, took 
refuge m Sparta, where they were kindly received . 
Lands were given to them, and they were mar* - 
ried to girls .m the country. But as these stran- 
gers, ever restless and ambitious, were in the 
sequel convicted ot endeavours to seize on the 
sovereiffn authority, they were appieheaded and 
condeiuued to death. Love inspired one of their 
women with a trick, which succeeded. Having 
obtained permission to see their husbands pre- 
vious to the execution of the sentence, they 
changed clothes with them; by means of which 
disguise the husbands escaped in the dark, and 
flea to Mount Taygetus: then it was that Theras 
demanded, obtamed, and condacted them to 
Calista^ which from that time was i^alled There. 
—(See Herodotus.) Santorin, in proportion to 



all the islands of the Archipelago. This intelli- 
gent traveller says : * After having visited, with 
the greatest attention, Thera, Theiasia, and 
Aspr4»nisi, and convinced ourselves that these 
three islands, at a remote epoch, must have 
formed but one, and that there has taken phice a 
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sadden Md Tiolmt depression, whiefa ham divided 
them, it renisnied for «i9 to see, whether the three 

islands of the road presented an organization 
different from tlie othei three. We employed a 
whole day in this examination, and had reason 
to be satisfied, tliat even had not history told us 
any thing on the subject, these islands carry with 
them the stamp of the period of their fbmuitioii/ 
It appears that all these islands were of ▼ohsantc 
origiii. Brietitts says, ^ That in the year 47» 
tbve arose on a 8udd^» from the bottcmi of tlis 
sea» near Theirni a small islaad^ wbioh had not * 
before been seen/-»-*-Briet. Ann* Mnnd. torn. ii. 
p. 03. Justin aays (hb. iii. c. 4), * That there 
was seen to issue, after an earthquake, aa island, 
between 1 liera and Therasia, w hich was called 
sacred, and was dedicated to Pluto.' (This was 
in the year before Christ.) 

Dion Cassius mentions the sudden appearance 
of a smaii islaad, near that of Thera^ during the 
reign of Claudins. Syncellus mentions it to nave 
happened in the forty^sixthyear after Christ, and 
places it between Thera and Therasia. But it 
appears that some time after there arose aaodier 
island called Thia, which disappeared afterwaids^ 
or was united to the sacred island. Mention is 
made of it in Pliny, in Theophanes, and iu Brie- 
tius. The words of Pliny are : Et in nmtro cro^ 
Thia juxta eandem Hieram nata. Lab. iv, c. 12. 

Nothing remarkable happened afterwards, till 
1427, when a fresh explosion produced another 
l^reat and very distinguishable increase to the 
island of Hiera: mention of which is made in 
some Latin rerses, engraved on a ibarble at 
8canra» near the teinple of the JesnHs. In 1573 
was foraied, after a neah exj^osioa which lasted 
for some time^ the little Kammenie; such 'as we 
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tsee it at the present day. Father Richard, it 

Jesuit, says, that in his time tliere were several 
old iueii lu Santorin, who had seea that island 
formed in the middle of the sea; and that they 
had, <>n that accouot, named it Micm Caimemj 
* lijttle burnt island/ 

. When Touraefort visited Santorin, at the be^- 
pm^fug of the last century^ the new Kammenie 
wfts not yet in existence: it was not till sonoie 
years after^ from 170T to 1711» that it issjond by 
« idegrees from the bottom, of the seB> aiifcer various 
earthipiakes. Every incfreaoe diiat the island 
received was announced by a dreadfid noise, and 
followed by a white smuku, thick and infectious. 
The whole was terminated by a shower of frag- 
ments of basaltes, pumiee-stones, and ashes, 
which were spread to a great distance. The de- 
^tails of this memorable event are reported at 
Iepgtb» either in the journals of the times, or in a 
liatin pamphlet made on the spot by a Jesuit. 

If the reader reflects on the changes which 
Santorin has experienced, through the effects of 
a Volcano, whicn acts on it from a very remote 
period, he wfll remark in them, foto principal 
eras, distinct from each other. At the first, the 
island was united to Mounts St. Stephen and 
£lia,s, as far as the environs of Pergos and Me^ 
saria; the only places which were not volca^ 
nized. The second was, the formation of the 
rest of the island, as far as Therasia and Aspro- 
nisi. The roadstead di4 not then exist, and the 
island was as large again, of a rounded or oblong 
form. The f^und rose in the form of a calotte, 
more or less irregular at its summit, commanded 
at one of the extremities by Mounts St Stephen 
and Elias* The tiUrd period was, the sudden 
and extraordinary depression which took place 
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m flie middle of the islandy whence has lesuhed 
libe roadstead* The fourtkaad last period^ is the 
fbniiatioii of three iskads, which have secces- 

sively issued from the bottom of the sea. I^cr- 
hapSy there will one day be formed others; per- 
haps, all tlu se islands will be united to each 
other , and all the space which the roadstead oc- 
cupies will be filled tip. It is impossible to 
foresee all the changes which may take piace» 
as long as the volcano which exists at Santorin 
shall ffemain in activity. The reader will see a 
curious article^ called ' Account of the subma- 
tine Volcanoes of Santorin and the Aaores;' 
extracted from JDailas^s trsaslation of die Naitaral 
History of Volcanoes, in Dodsley^i Annual 

llcerister tor IBOL. 

2B22. Aulis.] This was a city of Boeotia, lying 
opposite to Eubcjea. It was here the Grecian 
armament under Agamemnon lay wind-bound. 

2823. Locrian cities.] Thp cities of the Locri 
OpuQtii. The Opuntii had their names from 
Opus, the son of Jupiter and Protogenia. — Opus 
was also the name of a river of Locris. It ap- 
pears that the Argo passed through the Euripus, 
between Eubcea and the main land. 

28d4. PsyratfS.] A bay and harbour of Thes- 
saly , whence the Argonauts sailed^ and to which 
they returned. 

THE END. 
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